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PREFACE. 



Many find much fault with the calling professing 
Chrislians, that differ one from another in some matters of 
one opinion, by distinct names; especially calling them 
by the names of particular men, who have distinguished 
themselves as maintainors and promoters of those 
opinions — ^as the calling some professing Christians 
Arminians, firom Arminius, others Arians, from Arius, 
others Socinians, from Socinus, and the like. They 
think it unjust in itself, as it seems to suppose and 
suggest that the persons marked out by these names 
received those d'octrines which they entertain out of 
regard to, and reliance on, those men after whom they are 
named ; as though they made them their rule ; in tlie 
same manner as Qie followers of Christ are called Chris- 
tians, after his name, whom they regard and depend 
upon as their great head and rule. Whereas, this is an 
unjust and gi'oundless imputation on those that go 
un der the forementioned denominations. Thus, say they, 
there is not the least ground to suppose, that the chief 
divines, who embrace the scheme of doctrine which is 
by many called Arminianism, believe it the more because 
Arminius believed it ; and that there is no reason to 
think any other than that they sincerely and impar- 
tially study the Holy Scriptures, and inquire after the 
mind of Christ, with as much judgment and sincerity 
as any of those that call them by these names ; that 
they seek after ti-uth, and are not careful whether they 
think exactly as Arminius did; yea, that in some things 
they actually differ from him. This practice is also 
esteemed actuaUy iigurious on this account, that it is 
supposed naturally to lead the multitude to imagliie ^^ 
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difterence between persons thus named and others to 
be gi'eater than it is ; yea, as though it were so great 
that they must be, as it were, another species of beings. 
And they object against it as arising from an uncha- 
ritable, narrow, contracted spirit; which, they say, com- 
monly inclines persons to confine all that is good to 
themselves and their own party, and to make a wide dis- 
tinction between themselves and others, and stigmatize 
those that differ from them with odious names. They 
say, moreover, that the keeping up such a distinction 
of names has a direct tendency to uphold distance 
and disaffection, and keep alive mutual hatred among 
Christians, who ought all to be united in fiiendship and 
charity, however they cannot in all things think alike. 

I confess these things are very plausible ; and I will 
not deny that there are some unhappy consequences of 
this distinction of names, and that men's infirmities and 
evil dispositions often make an ill improvement of it ; 
but yet I humbly conceive these objections are carried 
far beyond reason. The generality of mankind are 
disposed enough, and a greaX, deal too much, to imeha- 
ritableness, and to be censorious and bitter towards those 
that differ from them in religious opinions ; which evil 
temper of mind will take occasion to exert itself, from 
many things in themselves innoeent, useful, and neces- 
sary. But yet there is no necessity to suppose that they 
thus distinguishing persons of different opinions by 
different names arises mainly from an uncharitable spirit. 
It may arise from the disposition there is in mankind 
—whom God has distinguished with an ability and incli- 
nation for speech — to improve the benefit of language, in 
the proper use and design of names, given to things 
which they have often occasion to sx>eak of, or signify their 
minds about; which is to enable them to express their 
ideas with ease and expedition, without being incumbered 
with an obscure and difficult circumlocution. And they 
thus distinguishing persons of different opinions in 
religious matters may not imply nor infer any more than 
that there is a differenee, and tiiiat the difference is such 
as we find we have often occasion to take notice of, and 
make mention of. That which we have frequent occasion 
to speak of-^whatever it be that gives the occasion — 
this wants a name ; and it is always a defect in language, 
in such cases, to be obliged to make use of a descrip 
tion, instead of a name. Thus we have often occasion 
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to speak of those who are the descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of France, who were subjects or heads of 
the ffovemment of that land, and speak the language 
peciuiar to it, in distinction from the descendants of the 
inhabitants of Spain, who belonged to that community, 
and speak the language of that country. And, therefore, 
we find the great need of distinct names to signify 
these different sorts of people, and the great convenience 
of those distinguishing words, French and Spaniards ; 
by which the signification of our minds is quick and 
easy, and our speech is delivered from the burden of 
a continual reiteration of diffuse descriptions, with 
which it must otherwise be embarrassed. 

That the difference of the opinions of those who in theii* 
general scheme of divinity agree with these two noted 
men, Calvin, and Arminius, is a thing there is often 
occasion to speak of, is what the practice of the latter 
itself confesses ; who are often, in their discourses and 
writings, taking notice of the supposed absurd and per- 
nicious opinions of the former sort. And, therefore, the 
making use of different names in this case cannot rea- 
sonably be objected against, or condemned, as a thing 
which must come from so bad a cause as they assign. It 
is easy to be accounted for, without supposing it to arise 
from any other source than the exigence and natural 
tendency of the state of things ; considering the faculty 
and disposition God has given mankind, to express 
things which they have frequent occasion to mention by 
certa^ distinguishing names. It is an effect that is 
similar to what we see arise in innumerable cases which 
are parallel, where the cause is not at all blameworthy. 

Nevertheless, at fii*st I had thoughts of carefully 
avoiding the use of the appellation Arminian in this 
treatise. But I soon found I should be put to great 
difficulty by it; and that my discourse would be so 
incumbered with an often repeated circumlocution, 
instead of a name, which would express the thing intended 
as well and better, Uiat I altered my purpose. And, 
therefore, I must ask the excuse of such as are apt to 
be offended with things of this nature, that I have so 
freely used the term Arminian, in the following discoiurse. 
I profess it to be without any design to stigmatize 
persons of any sort with a name of reproach, or at 
aU to make them appear more odious. If when I had 
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occasion to speak of those divines who are commonly 
called 1)y this name, I had, instead of styling them 
Arminian, called them these men, as Dr. Whitby does 
Calvinistic divines, it probably would not have been 
taken any better, or thought to show a better temper, or 
more good manners. I have done as I would be done 
by in this matter. However the term Calvinist is in 
these days, among most, a term of greater reproach 
than the term Arminian, yet I should not take it at all 
amiss to be called a Calvinist, for distinction's sake ; 
though I utterly disclaim a dependance on Calvin, or 
believing the doctrines which I hold because he believed 
and taught them; and cannot justly be charged with 
believing in everything just as he taught. 

But lest I should really be an occasion of injury to 
some persons, I would here give notice, that though I 
generally speak of that doctrine, concerning free will 
and moral agency, which I oppose, as an Arminian 
doctrine, yet I would not be understood as asserting that 
every divine or author whom I have occasion to mention 
as maintaining that doctrine, was properly an Arminian, 
or one of that sort which is commonly called by that 
name. Some of them went far beyond the Arminians ; 
and I would by no means charge ^minians in general 
with all the corrupt doctrine which these maintained. 
Thus, for instance, it would be very injurious if I should 
rank Arminian divines in general with such authors as 
Mr. Chubb. I doubt not many of them have some of 
his doctrines in abhorrence ; though he agrees, for the 
most part, with Arminians in his notion of the freedom 
of the will. And, on the other hand, though I suppose 
this notion to be a leading article in the Arminian 
scheme, that which, if pursued in its consequences, will 
truly infer, or naturally lead to all the rest, yet I do not 
charge all that have held this doctrine, with being 
Arminians. For whatever may be the consequences of 
the doctrine really, yet some that hold this doctrine may 
not own nor see these consequences ; and it would be 
unjust, in many instances, to charge every author with 
believing and maintaining all the real consequences of 
his avowed doctrines. And I desire it may be particu- 
larly noted, that though I have occasion in the following 
discourse often to mention the author of the book 
intitled "An Essay on the Freedom of the Will, in God 
and the Creature," as holding that notion of freedom of 
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will which I oppose, yet I do not mean to call him an 
Arminian, however in that doctrine he agrees with 
Arminians, and departs from the current and general 
opinion of Calvinists. If the author of that essay be 
the same as it is commonly ascribed to, he doubtless 
was not one that ought to bear that name. Bui how- 
ever good a divine he was in many respects, yet that 
particular Arminian doctrine which he maintained is 
never the better for being held by such an one, nor is 
there leas need of opposing it on that account; but 
rather is there the more need of it ; as it will be likely 
to have the more pernicious influence for being taught 
by a divine of his name and character ; supposing the 
doctrine to be wrong, and in itself to be an ill tendency. 

I have nothing further to say, by way of preface, but 
only to bespeak the reader's candour and calm attention 
to what I have written. The subject is of such import- 
ance as to demand attention, and the most thorough 
consideration. Of all kinds of knowledge that we <;an 
ever obtain, the knowledge of God and the knowledge 
of ourselves are the most important. As religion is the 
gi'eat business for which we are created, and on which 
our happiness depends, and as religion consists in an 
intercourse between ourselves and our maker, and so 
has its foundation in God's nature and ours, and in the 
relation that God and we stand in to each other, there- 
fore a true knowledge of both must be needful in order 
to true religion. But the knowledge of ourselves con- 
sists chiefly in right apprehensions concerning those 
two chief faculties of our nature, the understanding and 
will. Both are very important ; yet the science of the 
latter must be confessed to be of the greatest moment ; 
inasmuch as all virtue and religion have their seat more 
immediately in the will, consisting more especially in 
right acts and habits of this faculty. And the grand 
question about freedom of the will, is the main point 
that belongs to the science of the will. Therefore, I 
say, the importance of this subject greatly demands the 
attention of Christians, and especially of divines. But 
as to my manner of handling the subject, I will be far 
from presuming to say that it is such as demands the 
attention of the reader to what I have written. I am 
ready to own that in this matter I depend on the 
reader's courtesy. But only thus far I may have some 
colour for putting in a claim, that if the read^x b^ ^v^- 
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posed to pass his censure on what I have written, I may 
be fully and patiently heard, and well attended to, 
before I am condemned. However, this is what I would 
humbly ask of my readers, together with the prayers of 
all sincere lovers of truth, that I may have much of 
that spirit which Christ promised his disciples, which 
guides into all truth ; and that the blessed and powerful 
influences of this spirit would make truth victorious in 
the world. 



JONATHAN EDWARDS. 



PART I. 



Whebein ABE Explained and Stated vabious Tebms 
AND Things belonging to the Subject of ths 

ENSUING DiSCOUBSE. 

SECTION I. 

CONCEBNING THE NATUBE OF THE WILL. 

It may possibly be thought that their is no great need 
of going about to define or describe the will, this word 
being generally as well understood as any other word 
we can use to explain it ; and so perhaps it would be, 
had not philosophers, metaphysicians, and polemic 
divines brought tlie matter into obscurity by the things 
they have said of it. But since it is so, I think it may be 
of some use, and will tend to the greater clearness in the 
following discourse, to say a few things concerning it. 

And, therefore, I observe that the will (without any 
metaphysical refining) is plainly that by which the mind 
chooses anything. The faculty of the will is that fa- 
culty or power, or principle of the mind by which it is 
capable of choosing. An act of the will is the same as 
an act of choosing or choice. 

If any think it is a more perfect definition of the will 
to say fliat it is that by which the soul either choosfes or 
refuses, I am content with it ; though I think that it is 
enough to say, it is that by which the soul chooses, for in 
every act of the will whatsoever, the mind chooses one 
thing rather than another, it chooses something rather 
than the contrary, or rather than the want or non-exist- 
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ence of that thing. So in every act of refusal, the mind 
chooses the absence of the thing refused ; the positive 
and the negative are set before the mind for its choice, 
and it chooses the negative ; and the mind's making its 
choice in that case is properly the act of the will, the 
will's determining between the two is a voluntaiy deter- 
mining, but that is the same thing as making a choice. 
So that whatever names we call me act of the will by, 
a choosing, refusing, approving, disapproving, liking, 
disliking, embracing, rejecting, determining, directing, 
conmianding, forbidding, inclining or being averse to, 
being pleased or displeased with; all may be reduced 
to this of choosing. For the soul to act voluntarily, is 
evermore to act electively. 

Mr. Locke says* " The wiU signifies nothing but a 
power or ability to prefer or choose." And in the fore- 
going page says, " The word preferring seems best to 
express the act of volition ;'* but adds, that " it does it 
not precisely ; for (says he) though a man would prefer 
iiying to walking, yet who can say he ever wills it ?" 
But the instance he mentions does not prove that there 
is anything else in willing, but merely preferring ; for 
it should be considered what is the next and immediate 
object of the will, with respect to a man's -walking, or 
any other external action ; which is not his being re- 
moved from one place to another, on the earth, or 
through the air ; these are remoter objects of preference ; 
but such or such an immediate exertion of himself. 
The thing next chosen or preferred when a man wills to 
walk, is not his being removed to such a place where he 
would be, but such an exertion and motion of his legs 
and feet, &c., in order to it. And his willing such an 
alteration in his body in the present moment, is nothing 
else but his choosing or preferring such an alteration 
in his body at such a moment, or his liking it better 
than the forbearance of it. And God has so made and 
established the human nature, (the soul being united 
to a body in proper state,) that the soul preferring or 
choosing such an immediate exertion or alteration of the 
body, such an alteration instantly follows. There is 
nothing else in the actings of my mind that I am con- 
scious of while I walk, but only my preferring or choos- 
ing, through successive moments, that there should be 

* Human Undentanding, Edit. 7, toI i. pag« 197* 
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such alterations of my external sensations and motions; 
together with a concurring habitual expectation that it 
will be so ; having ever found by experience, that on 
such an immediate preference, such sensations and 
motions do actually, instantaneously, and constantly 
arise. But it is not so in the case of fl3mig ; though a 
man may be said remotely to choose or prefer flying, 
yet he does not choose or prefer, incline to or desire, 
under circumstances in view, any immediate exertion of 
the members of his body in order to it, because he has 
no expectation that he shall obtain the desired end by 
any such exertion ; he does not prefer or incline to any 
bodily exertion or effort under this apprehended cir- 
cumstance of its being wholly in vain. So that if we 
carefully distinguish the proper objects of the several 
acts of the will, it vnll not appear by this, and such like 
instances, that there is any diflerence between volition 
and preference ; or that a man's choosing, liking best, 
or being best pleased with a thing, are not the same 
with his willing that thing ; as they seem to be accord- 
ing to those general and more natural notions of men, 
according to which language is formed. Thus an act of 
the will is commonly expressed by its pleasing a man to 
do thus or thus ; and a man's doing as he wills, and 
doing as he pleases, are the same thing in common 
speech. 

Mr. Locke says* " The will is perfectly distinguished 
from desire ; which in the very same action may have a 
quite contrary tendency from that which our wills set us 
upon. A man (says he) whom I cannot deny, may oblige 
me to use persuasions to another, which, at the same 
time I am speaking, I may wish may not prevail on him. 
In this case it is plain the will and the desire run 
counter." I do not suppose tliat will and desire are 
words of precisely the same signification ; will seems to 
be a word of a more general signification, extending 
to things present and absent. Desire respects some- 
thing absent. I may prefer my present situation and 
posture — suppose sitting still, or having my eyes open — 
and so may will it ; but yet I cannot think they are 
so entirely distinct that they can ever be properly 
said to run counter. A man never, in any instance, 
wills anything contraiy to his desires, or desires any- 

* Haman Undentanding, yol. i. page 803. 
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thing contrary to his will. The forementioned instance, 
which Mr. Locke produces, does not prove that he ever 
does. He may, on some consideration or other, will to 
utter speeches which have a tendency to persuade ano- 
ther, and still may desire that they may not persuade 
him ; hut yet his will and desire does not run counter 
at all; the thing which he wills, the very same he de- 
sires ; and he does not will a thing, and desire the con- 
trary in any particular. In this instance, it is not care- 
fully observed what is the thing willed, and what is the 
thing desired : if it were, it would be found that will and 
desire do not clash in the least. The thing willed on 
some consideration, is to utter such words; and certainly 
the same consideration so influences him that he does 
not desire the contraiy : all things considered he chooses 
to utter such words, and does not desire not to utter 
them. And so as to the thing which Mr. Locke speaks 
of as desired, namely, that the words, though they tend 
to persuade, should not be effectual to that end, ms will 
is not contrary to this; he does not will that they should 
be effectual, but rather wills that they should not, as he 
desires. In order to prove that the will and desire may 
run counter, it should be shown that they may be con- 
traiy one to the other in the same thing, or with respect 
to the same object of will or desire; but here the objects 
are two ; and in each, taken by themselves, the will and 
desire agree ; and it is no wonder that they should not 
agree in different things, however little (fistinguished 
they are in their nature. The will may not agree with 
the will, nor desire agree with desire, in different things. 
As in this very instance which Mr. Locke mentions, a 
person may, on some ^consideration, desire to use per- 
suasions, and at the same time may desire they may not 
prevail ; but yet no body will say that desire runs coim- 
ter to desire, or that this proves that desire is perfectly 
a distinct thing from desire. The like might be observed 
of the other instance Mr. Locke produces, of a man s 
desiring to be eased of pain, &c. 

But not to dwell any longer on this, whether desire 
and will, and whether preference and volition be pre- 
cisely the same things or no, yet I trust it will be 
allowed by all, that in every act of will there is an act 
of choice ; that in every volition there is a preference, 
or a prevailing inclination of the soul, whereby the soul, 
at that instant, is out of a state of perfect indifference 
with respect to the direct object of the volition, so that 
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in eveiy act, or going forth of the will, there is some 
preponderation of the mind or inclination, one way 
rather than another ; and the soul had rather have to do 
one thing than another, or than not have or not do that 
thing, and that there, where there is absolutely no pre- 
ferring or choosing, but a perfect continuing equilibrium, 
there is no volition. 



SECTION II. A 

Concerning the Determination of the Will. 

Bt determining the will, if the phrase be used with any 
meaning, must be intended, causing that the act of the 
will or choice should be thus, and not otherwise : and 
the will is said to be determined, when in consequence 
of some action, or influence, its choice is directed to, 
and fixed upon, a particular object. As when we speak 
of the determination of motion, we mean causing the 
motion of the body to be such a way, or in such a direc- 
tion, rather than another. 

To talk of the determination of the will, supposes an 
effect, which must have a cause. If the will be deter- 
mined, there is a determiner. This must be supposed 
to be intended even by them that sav, the will determines 
itself. But if it be as they say, the will is both deter- 
miner and determined, it is a cause that acts and pro- 
duces effects upon itself, and is the object of its own in- 
fluence and action. 

With respect to that grand inquiry — ^what determines 
the will — ^it would be very tedious and unnecessary at 
present to enumerate and examine all the various 
opinions, which have been advanced concerning the 
matter ; nor is it needful that I should enter into a par- 
ticular disquisition of all points debated in disputes on 
that question — ^whether does the will always follow the 
last dictate of the understanding ? It is sufficient to my 
present purpose to say— it is mat motive, which, as it 
stands in the view of the mind, is the strongest, that 
determines the will. But it may be necessary that I 
should a little explain my meaning in this. 
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By motive, I mean the whole of that which moves, 
excites, or invites the mind to volition, whether that be 
one thing singly, or many things coiyunctly. Many par- 
ticular things may concur and unite their strength to 
induce the mind ; and when it is so, all together are, as 
it were, one complex motive. And when I speak of the 
strongest motive, I have respect to the strength of the 
whole that operates to induce to a particular act of voli- 
tion, whether that be the strength of one thing alone^ or 
of many together. 

A Whatever is a motive, in this sense, must be something 
^that is extant in the view or apprehension of the under- 
standing, or perceiving faculty. Nothing can induce or 
invite the mind to will or act any thing, any further than 
it is perceived, or is some way or other in the mind's 
view ; for what is wholly unperceived, and perfectly out 
of the mind's view, cannot affect the mind at all. It is 
most evident, that nothing is in the mind, or reaches it, 
or takes any hold of it, any otherwise than as it is per- 
ceived or thought of. 

And I think it must also be allowed by all, that every- 
thing that is properly called a motive, excitement, or in- 
ducement to a perceiving willing agent, has some sort 
and degree of tendency, or advantage to move or excite 
the will, previous to the effect, or to the act of the will 
excited. This previous tendency of the motive is what 
I call the strength of the motive. That motive which 
has a less degree of previous advantage or tendency to 
move the will, or that appears less inviting, as it stands 
in the view of the mind, is what I call a weaker motive. 
On the contrary, that which appears most inviting, and 
has, by what appears concerning it to the understanding 
or apprehension, the greatest degree of previous ten- 
dency to excite and induce 1he choice, is what I call the 
strongest motive. Aad in this sense, I suppose the 
will is always determined by the strongest motive. 

Things that exist in the view of the mind have their 
strength, tendency, or advantage to move or excite its 
will, from many things appertaining to the nature and 
circumstances of the thing viewed, the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the mind that views, and the degree and 
manner of its view; of which it would perhaps be hard 
to make a perfect enumeration. But so much, I think. 
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may be determined in general, without room for contro- 
versy, that whatever is perceived or apprehended by an 
intelligent and voluntary agent, which has the nature 
and influence of a motive to volition or choice, is consi- 
dered or viewed as good ; nor has it any tendency to in- 
vite or engage the election of the soul in any farther 
degree than it appears such. For to say othei-wise, 
would be to say, that things that appear have a tendency 
by the appearance they make, to engage the mind to 
elect them some other way than by their appealing eli- 
gible to it; which is absui'd. And, therefore, it must be 
true, in some sense, that the will always is as the great- 
est apparent good is ; however, for the right understand- 
ing of this, two things must be well and distinctly 
observed : — 

Firstly — It must be obsei'ved in what sense I use the 
term good ; namely, as of the same import with agreeable. 
To appear good to the mind, as I use the phrase, is the 
same as to appear agreeable, or seem pleasing to the 
mind. Certainly, nothing appears inviting and eligible 
to the mind, or tending to engage its inclination and 
choice, considered as evil or disagreeable ; nor, indeed, as 
indififerent, and neither agi'eeable nor disagreeable. But 
if it tends to draw the inclination, and move the will, it 
must be under the notion of that which suits the mind. 
And, therefore, that must have the greatest tendency to 
attract and engage it which, as it stands in the mind's 
view, suits it best, and pleases it most; and in that 
sense, is the gi-eatest appai'ent good : to say otherwise, 
is little, if anything, shoit of a direct and plain contra- 
diction. The word good, in this sense, includes in its sig- 
nification, the removal or avoiding of evil, or of that whioli 
is disagreeable and uneasy. It is agi*eeable and pleasing 
to avoid what is disagreeable and displeasing, and to 
have unetisiness removed. So that here is included what 
Mr. Locke supposes determines the will. For when he 
speaks of uneasiness as determining the will, he must be 
understood as supposing that the end or aim which 
governs in the volition or act of preference, is tlie avoid- 
ing or removal of that uneasiness ; and that is the same 
thing as choosing and seeking what is more easy and 
agreeable. 

Secondly — ^When I say, the will is as the greatest ap- 
parent good is, or (as I have explained it) ti^at volitiorL 
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has always for its object the thing which appears most 
agreeable, it must be carefully observed, to avoid con- 
fusion and needless objection, that I speak of the direct 
and immediate object of the act of volition, and not some 
object that the act of will has not an immediate, but 
only an indirect and remote, respect to. Many acts of 
volition have some remote relation to an object, that is 
different from the thing most immediately willed and 
chosen. Thus, when a drunkard has his liquor before 
him, and he has to choose whether to drink it or not, 
the proper and immediate objects, about which his 
present volition is conversant, and between which his 
choice now decides, are his own acts, in drinking the 
liquor, or letting it alone; and this will certainly be 
done according to what, in the present view of his mind, 
taken in the iimole of it, is most agreeable to him. If he 
chooses or wills to drink it, and not to let it alone, then 
this action, as it stands in the view of his mind, with all 
that belongs to its appearance there, is more agreeable 
and pleasing than letting it alone. 



But the objects to which this act of volition may relate 
more remotely, and between which his choice may deter- 
mine more indirectly, are the present pleasure the man 
expects by drinking, and the future misery which he 
judges will be the consequence of it; he may judge that 
this future misery, when it comes, will be more disagree- 
able and unpleasant than refraining from drinking now 
would be- But these two things are not the proper 
objects that the act of volition spoken of is nextly con- 
versant about. For the act of will spoken of is concern- 
ing present drinking, or forbearing to drink. If he wills 
to drink, then drinking is the proper object of the act of 
his will ; and drinking, on some account or other, now 
appears most agreeable to him, and suits him best. If 
he chooses to refrain, then refraining is the immediate 
object of his will, and is most pleasing to him. If in the 
choice he makes in the case, he prefers a present plea- 
sure to a future advantage, which he judges wiR be 
greater when it comes, then a lesser present pleasure 
appears more agreeable to him than a greater advantage 
at a distance. If, on the contrary, a future advantage is 
preferred, then that appears most agreeable, and suits 
him best. And so stiU the present volition is as the 
greatest apparent good at present is. 
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I have chosen to express myself thus — that the 
will always is as the greatest apparent good, or as what 
appeajrs most agreeable, is, rather than to say, that the 
will is determined by the greatest appai'ent good, or by 
what seems most agreeable ; because an appearing most 
agreeable or pleasing to the mind, and the mind's pre- 
ferring and choosing, seem hardly to be properly and 
perfectly distinct. If strict propriety of speech be insisted 
on, it may more properly be said, that the volimtaiy 
action which is the immediate consequence and fruit of 
the mind's volition or choice, is determined by that which 
appears most agreeable, than that the preference or 
onoice itself is, but thattlie act of volition itself is always 
determined by that in or about the mind's view of the 
object, which causes it to appear most agreeable. I say, 
in or about the mind's view of the object, because what 
has influence to render an object in view agreeable, is 
not only what appears in the o eject viewed, but also the 
manner of the view, and the state and circumstances of 
the mind that views. Particularly to enumerate all things 
pertaining to the mind's view of the objects of volition, 
which have influence in their appearing agreeable to the 
mind, would be a matter of no small diiflculty, and might 
require a treatise 1^ itself, and is not necessary to my 
present purpose. I shall therefore only mention some 
things in general. 

I. One thing that makes an object proposed to choice 
agreeable, is the apparent nature and circumstances of 
the object. And there are various things of this sort, 
that have a hand in rendering the object more or less 
agreeable, as 

Firstly — That which appears in the object, which ren- 
ders it beautiful and pleasant, or deformed and irksome, 
to the mind, viewing it as it is in itself. 

Secondly — The apparent degree of pleasui'e or trouble 
attending the object, or the consequence of it. Such 
concomitants and consequents being viewed as circum- 
stances of the object, ai*e to be considered as belonging 
to it, and, as it were, parts of it, as it stands in the 
mind's view as a proposed object of choice. 

Thirdly — The apparent state of the pleasure or trouble 
that appears, with respect to distance of time; bein^ 
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either nearer or further off. It is a thing in itself agree- 
able to the mind to have pleasure speedily, and disagree- 
able to have it delayed ; so that if there be two equal 
degrees of pleasure set in the mind's view, and all other 
things are equal, but only one is beheld as near, and the 
other far off, the nearer will appear most agreeable, and 
so will be chosen. Because, though the agreeableness 
of the objects be exactly equal, as viewed in themselves, 
yet not as viewed in their circumstances ; one of them 
having the additional agreeableness of the circumstance 
of nearness. 

II. Another thing that contributes to the agreeable- 
ness of an object of choice, as it stands in the mind's 
view, is the manner of the view. If the object be some- 
thing which appears connected with future pleasure, not 
only will the degree of apparent pleasure have influence, 
but also the manner of the view, especially in two 
respects. 

Firstly — ^With respect to the degree of judgment, or 
firmness of assent, with which the mind judges the plea- 
sure to be future. Because it is more agreeable to have 
a certain happiness, than an uncertain one ; and a plea- 
sure viewed as more probable, all other things being 
equal, is more agreeable to the mind than that which is 
viewed as less probable. 

Secondly — ^With respect to the degree of the idea of 
the future pleasure. With regard to things which are 
the subject of our thoughts, either past, present, or 
future, we have much more of an idea or apprehension 
of some things than others ; that is, oui* idea is much 
more clear, lively, and strong. Thus the ideas we have 
of sensible things by immediate sensation, are usually 
much more lively than those we have by mere imagina- 
tion, or by contemplation of them when absent. My 
idea of the sun, when I look upon it, is more vivid than 
when I only think of it. Our idea of the sweet relish of 
a delicious fruit is usually stronger when we taste it, 
than when we only imagine it. And, sometimes, the 
ideas we have of things by contemplation, are much 
stronger and clearer, than at other times. Thus, a man 
at one time has a much stronger idea of the pleasure 
which is to be enjoyed in eating some sort of food that 
he loves, than at another. Now the degree, or strength, 
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of the idea or sense that men have of future good or evil 
is one thing that has great influence on their minds to 
excite choice or volition. When of two kinds of future 
pleasure, which the mind considers of, and are presented 
for choice, both are supposed exactly equal by the judg- 
ment, and both equally certain, and all other things are 
equal, but only one of them is what the mind has a far 
far more lively sense of than of the other, this has the 
greatest advantage by far to affect and attract the mind, 
and move the will. It is now more agreeable to the 
mind to take the pleasure it has a strong and lively sense 
of, than that which it has only a faint idea of. The view 
of the former is attended with the sti-ongest appetite, 
and the greatest uneasiness attends the want of it, and 
it is agreeable to the mind to have uneasiness removed, 
and its appetite gratified. And if several future enjoy- 
ments are presented together, as competitors for the 
choice of the mind — some of them judged to be gi'eater, 
and others less — the mind also having a gi'eater sense 
and more lively idea of the good of some of them, and of 
others a less — and some are viewed as of gi'eater cer- 
tainty or probability than others, and those enjoyments 
that appear most agreeable in one of these respects, 
appear least so in othei-s ; in this case, all other things 
being equal, the agreeableness of a proposed object of 
choice will be in a degree some way compoimded of the 
degree of good supposed by the judgment, the degree 
of apparent probability or ceiiainty of that good, and the 
degree of the view, or sense, or liveliness of the idea the 
mind has of that good ; because all together concur to 
constitute the degree in which the object appears at 
present agi-eeable, and, accordingly, volition will be 
determined. 

I might further observe, that the state of the mind 
that views a proposed object of choice, is another thing 
that contributes to the agreeableness or disagreeableness 
of that object; the particular temper which the mind 
has by nature, or that has been introduced and estab- 
lished by education, example, custom, or some other 
means ; or the fi*ame or state ihat the mind is in on a 
particular occasion. That object which appears agree 
able to one, does not so to another. Aiid the same 
object does not always appear alike agreeable to the 
same person at diflerent times. It is most agreeable 
to some men to follow their reason ; and to others, to 
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follow their appetites. To some men, it is more agree- 
able to deny a vicious inclination, than to gratify it; 
others it suits best to gratify the vilest- appetites. It 
is more disagreeable to some men than others to coun- 
teract a former resolution. In these respects, and many 
others which might be mentioned, different things will 
be most agreeable to different persons ; and not only so, 
but to the same persons at different times. 

But possibly it is needless and improper to mention 
the frame and state of the mind, as a distinct ground of 
the agreeableness of objects from the other two men- 
tioned before, namely, the apparent nature and circum- 
stances of the objects viewed, and the manner of the 
view. Perhaps, if we strictly consider the matter, the 
different temper and state of the mind makes no altera- 
tion as to the agreeableness of objects, any other way 
than as it makes the objects themselves appear differently 
beautiful or deformed, having apparent pleasure or pain 
attending them ; and as it occasions the maimer of 
the view to be different, causes the idea of beauty or 
deformity, pleasure or uneasiness, to be more or less 
lively. 

However, I think so much is certain, that volition, in 
no one instance that can be mentioned, is otherwise 
than the greatest apparent good is, in the manner which 
has been explained. The choice of the mind never 
departs from that which, at that time, and with respect 
to the direct and immediiate objects of that decision of 
the mind, appears most agreeable and pleasing, all 
things considered. If the immediate objects of the 
will are a man's own actions, then those actions which 
appear most agreeable to him he wills. If it be now 
most agreeable to him, all things considered, to walk, 
then he wills to walk. If it be now, upon the whole of 
what at present appears to him, most agreeable to speak, 
then he chooses to speak. If it suits him best to keep 
silence, then he chooses *to keep silence. There is 
scarcely a plainer and more universal dictate of the 
sense and experience of mankind, than that, when men 
act voluntarily, and do what they please, then they do 
what suits them best, or what is most agreeable to them. 
To say, that they do what they please, or what pleases 
them, but yet do not do what is agreeable to them, is 
the same thing as to say, they do what they please, but 
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do not act their pleasure ; and that is to say, that they 
do what they please, and yet do not do what they 
please. 

It appears from these things, that in some sense, the 
will always follows the last dictate of the understanding ; 
but then the understanding must be taken in a large 
sense, as including the whole faculty of perception or 
apprehension, and not merely what is called reason or 
judgment. If by the dictate of the understanding is 
meant what reason declares to be best or most for the 
person's happiness, taking in the whole of his duration, 
it is not true that the will always follows the last dictate 
of the understanding. Such a dictate of reason is quite 
a different matter from things appearing now most 
agreeable ; all things being put together which pertain 
to the mind's present perceptions, apprehensions, or 
ideas, in any respect. However, that dictate of reason, 
when it takes place, is one thing that is put into the 
scales, and is to be considered as a thing tiiiat has con- 
cern in the compound influence which moves and in- 
duces the will, and is one thing that is to be considered 
in estimating the degree of tiiat appearance of good 
which the will always follows, either as having its 
influence added to other things, or subducted from 
them. When it concurs with other things, then its 
weight is added to them, as put into the same scale ; 
but when it is against them, it is as a weight in the 
opposite scale, where it resists the influence of other 
^ifii^igs; yet its resistance is often overcome by their 
greater weight, and so the act of the will is determined 
in opposition to it. 

The things which I have said may, I hope, serve, in 
some measure, to illustrate and conflrm the position I 
laid down in the beginning of this section, namely, that the 
will is always determined by the strongest motive, or by 
that view of the mind which has the greatest degree of 

grevious tendency to excite volition. But whether I 
ave been so happy as rightly to explain the thing 
wherein consists ^e strength of motives, or not, yet my 
failing in this will not overthrow the position itself, 
which carries much its own evidence with it, and is the 
thing of chief importance to the purpose of the ensuing 
discourse, and the truth of it, I hope, will appear with 
greater clearness, before I have finished what I have to 
say on the subject of human liberty. 
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SECTION III. 

Concerning the Meaning of the Terms Necessity, 
Impossibility, Inability, &c. ; and of Contingence. 

The words necessary, impossible, &c., are abundantly 
used in controversies about free-will and moral agency ; 
and therefore the sense in which they ai*e used, shoidd 
be clearly undei'stood. 

Here I mijjfht say, that a thing is then said to be 
necesaar}% when it must be, and cannot be otherwise. 
But this would not properly be a definition of necessity, 
or an explanation of the word, any more than if I ex- 
plained the woi-d must, by there being a necessity. The 
words must, can, and cannot, need explication as much 
as the words necessary and impossible ; excepting that 
the foimer are words that children commonly use, and 
know something of the meaning of, earlier than the 
latter. 

The word necessary, as used in common speech, is a 
relative teim ; and relates to some supposed opposition 
made to the existence of the thing spoken of, which is 
overcome, or proves in vain to hinder or alter it. That 
is necessary, in the original and proper sense of the 
word, which is, or will be, not\\ithstanding all sup- 
posable opposition. To say that a thing is necessary, 
is the same thing as to say that it is impossible it 
should not be. But the word impossible is manifestly 
a relative term, and has reference to supposed power 
exerted to bring a thing to pass, which is insufficient 
for the ettect ; as the word unable is relative, and has 
relation to ability or endeavour which is insufficient; 
and as the word irresistible is relative, and has always 
reference to resistance which is made, or may be made 
to some force or j^ower tending to an effect, and is 
insufficient to withstand the power, or hinder the effect. 
The common notion of necessity and impossibility im- 
plies something that frustrates endeavour or desire. 

Here several things are to be noted. 

Firstly — Things are said to be necessary in general, 
which are or will be notwithstanding any supposable 
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opposition from us or others, or from whatever quarter. 
But things are said to be necessary to us, which are or 
will be notwithstanding all opposition supposable in the 
case fi'om us. The same may be observed of the word 
impossible, and other such like terms. 

Secondly — These terms necessary, impossible, irre- 
sistible, &c., do especially belong to the controversy about 
liberty and moral agency, as used in the latter of the 
two senses now mentioned, namely, as necessary or impos- 
sible to us, and with relation to any supposable opposition 
or endeavour of oui's. 

Thirdly — ^As the word necessity, in its vulgar and 
common use, is relative, and has always reference to 
some supposable insufficient opposition; so when we 
speak of any thing as necessar}^ to us, it is with relation 
to some supposable opposition of our mils, or some volun- 
tary exertion or effort of oura to the contrary ; for we 
do not properly make opposition to an event, any other- 
wise than as we voluntaiily oppose it. Things are said 
to be what must be, or necessarily are, as to us, when 
they are, or will be, though we desire or endeavour the 
contran', or try to prevent or remove their existence; 
but such opposition of ours always either consists in, or 
implies, opposition of our wills. 

It is manifest that all such like words and phrases, as 
\'ulgarly used, ai'e used and accepted in this manner. 
A. thing is said to be necessary, when we cannot help it, 
let us do what we will. So anything is said to be im- 
possible to us, when we would do it, or would have it 
brought to pass, and endeavour it, or at least may be 
supposed to desire and seek it, but all oiu* desires and 
endeavours are, or would be, vain. And that is said to 
be irresistible, which overcomes all our opposition, re- 
sistance, and endeavour to the contiury. And we are 
to be said unable to do a thing, when our supposable 
desires and endeavours to do it are insufficient. 

We are accustomed, in the common use of language, 
to apply and imderstand these phrases in this sense ; we 
grow up with such a habit, which by the daily use of 
these terms, in such a sense, from our childhood, becomes 
fixed and settled, so that the idea of a relation to a sup- 
posed will, desire, and endeavour of ours, is strongly 
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conected with these terms, and naturally excited in our 
minds, whenever we hear the words used. Such ideas, 
and these words, are so imited and associated, that they 
unavoidably go together; one suggests the other, and 
carries the other with it, and never can be separated as 
long as we live. And if we use the words, as terms of 
art, in another sense, yet, unless we are exceedingly cir- 
cumspect and waiy, we shall insensibly slide into the 
vulgar use of them, and so apply the words in a very 
inconsistent manner ; this habitual connection of ideas 
will deceive and confound us in our reasonings and dis- 
courses, wherein we pretend to use these terms in that 
manner, as terms of art. 

Fourthly — ^It follows from what has been observed, 
that when these terms necessary, impossible, irresistible, 
unable, &c., are used in cases wherein no opposition, or 
insufficient will or endeavour, is supposed, or can be 
supposed — ^but the very nature of the supposed case itself 
excludes and denies any such opposition, will, or en- 
deavour — these terms are then not used in their proper 
signification, but quite beside their use in common 
speech. The reason is manifest, namely, that in such 
cases we cannot use the wx)rds with reference to a sup- 
posable opposition, will, or endeavour. And, therefore, 
if any man uses these terms in such cases, he either 
uses them nonsensically, or in some new sense, diverse 
from their original and proper meaning. As for in- 
stance, if a man should affinn after this manner, ihat 
it is necessary for a man, and what must be, that 
a man should choose virtue rather than vice, during 
the time that he prefers virtue to vice, and that it is 
a thing impossible and irresistible, that it should be 
otherwise than that he should have this choice, so long 
as this choice continues ; such a man would use these 
terms, must, irresistible, &c., with perfect insignificance 
and nonsense, or in some new sense, diverse from 
their common use, which is with reference, as has been 
observed, to supposable opposition, unwillingness, and 
resistance ; whereas, here, the very supposition excludes 
and denies any such thing, for the case supposed is 
that of being willing, and choosing. 

* 

Fifthly — It appears from what has been said, that these 
terms necessary, impossible, &c., are often used by philo- 
sophers and metaphysicians in a sense quite diverse 
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from their common use and original signification ; for 
they apply them to many cases in which no opposition 
is supposed or supposable. Thus they use them with 
respect to God's existence before the creation of the 
world, when there was no other being but He ; so with 
regard to many of the dispositions and acts of the Divine 
Being, such as His loving Himself, His loving righteous- 
ness, hating sin, &c. So they apply these terms to many 
cases of the inclinations and actions of created intelli- 
gent beings, angels, and men, wherein all opposition of 
flie will is shut out and denied, in the very supposition 
of the case. 

Metaphysical or philosophical necessity is nothing 
different from their certainty. I speak not now of the 
certainty of knowledge, but the certainty that is in 
things themselves, which is the foundation of the cer- 

, tainty of the knowledge of them, or that wherein lies the 
ground of the infallibility of the proposition which 

'«,ffirms tliem. 

What is sometimes given as the definition of philoso- 
phical necessity — namely, that by which a thing cannot 
but be, or whereby it cannot be otherwise — fails of being 
a proper explanation of it on two accounts ; first, the 
words can, or cannot, need explanation as much as the 
word necessity ; and the former may as well be explained 
by the latter, as the latter by tlio former. Thus, if any 
one asked us what we mean when we say a thing cannot 
but be, we might explain ourselves by saying, we mean 
it must necessarily be so, as well as explain necessity, 
by saying it is that by which a thing cannot but be. 
And, secondly, this definition is liable to the fore-men- 
tioned great inconvenience ; the words cannot, or un 
able, are properly relative, and have relation to power 
exerted, or that may be exerted, in order to the tiling 
spoken of; to which, as I have now observed, the word 
necessity, as used by philosophers, has no reference. 

Philosophical necessity is really nothing else than the 
full and fixed connection between the Ihings signified 
by the subject and predicate of a proposition, which 
affirms something to be true. When there is such a' 
connection, then the thing affiiined in the proposition is 
necessary, in a philosophical sense, whether any opposi- 
tion, or contrary effort, be supposed, or supposable, in the 
c 
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case or not. When the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of anything, ei&er 
substance, quality, act, or circumstance, have a fUll and 
certain connection, then the existence or being of that 
thing is said to be necessary in a metaphysical sense. 
And in this sense I use the. word opoessity in the follow- 
ing discourse, when I endeavour toiproye that necessity 
is not inconsistent with liberty. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition which 
affirms existence of something, may have a full, fixedt 
and certain connection several ways. 

I. They may have a full and perfect connection in and 
of themselves ; because it may imply a contradiction, or 
gross absurdity, to suppose them not connected. Thus 
many things are necessary in their own nature. So the 
eternal existence of being, generally considered, is neces-^ 
sary in itself; because it would be in itself the greatest* 
absurdity to deny the existence of being in general, ov 
to say there was absolute and universal nothing, and is, 
as it were, the sum of all contradictions, as might be 
shown, if this were a proper place for it. So God's 
infinity, and other attributes are necessary. So it is 
necessary in its own nature, that two and two should be 
four ; and it is necessary that all fight lines drawn from 
the centre of a circle to the circumference should be 
equal. It is necessary, fit, and suitable, that men should 
do to others as they would that they should do to them. 
So innximerable metaphysical and mathematical truths 
are necessary in themselves ; the subject' and predicate 
of the proposition which affirms them, are perfectly con- 
nected of themselves. 

II. The connection of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition, which affirms the existence of something, 
may be fixed and made certain, because the existence of 
that thing is already come to pass, and either now is, or 
has been ; and so has, as it were, made sure of existence. 
And, therefore, the proposition which affirms present 
and past exialence of it, may by this means be made 
certain, and necessarily and unalterably true ; the past 
event has fixed and decided the matter, as to its exist- 
ence, and has made it impossible but that existence 
should be truly predicated of it. Thus the existence of 
whatever is already come to pass, is now become neces- 
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saiy; it is become impossible it should be otherwise 
than true, that such Mhing has been. 

III. The subject and predicate of a proposition which 
afi&rms something to be^ may have a real and certain 
connection consequentially, and so the existence of the 
thing may be consequentiaUy necessary ; as it may be 
surely and firmly connected with something else that is 
necessary in one of the former respects, by being either 
fully and thoroughly connected with that which is abso- 
lutely necessary in its own nature, or with something 
which has already received and made sure of existence. 
This necessity lies in, or may be explained by, the con- 
nection of two or more propositions one with another. 
Things which are perfectly connected with other things 
that are necessary, are necessary themselyes, by a neces- 
sity of consequence. 

* 

And here it may be observed, that all things which 
are future, or which will hereafter begin to be, which 
can be said to be necessary, are necessary only in this 
last way. Their existence is not necessary in itself; 
for if so, they always would have existed. Nor is their 
existence become necessary by being made sure, by being 
already come to pass. Therefore, the only way that any 
thing that is to come to pass hereafter, is or can be neces- 
sary, is by a connection with something that is necessary 
in its oWn nature, or something that already is, or has 
been ; so that the one being supposed, the other cer- 
tainly follows. And this also is the only way that all 
things past, excepting those which were from eternity, 
could DC necessary before they came to pass, or could 
come to pass necessarily; and, therefore, the only way in 
which any effect or event, or anything whatsoever that 
ever has had, or will have, a beginning, has come into 
being necessarily, or will hereafter necessarily exist. 
And, therefore, this is the necessity which especially 
belongs to controversies about the acts of the will. 

It may be of some use in these controverpies further to 
observe concerning metaphysical necessity, that (agree- 
able to the distinction before observed of necessity, as 
vulgarly imderstood), things that exist may be said to 
be necessary, either with a general or particular necessity. 
The existence of a thing may be said to be necessary 
with a general necessity, when all things whatsoever 
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being considered, there is a foundation for certainty of 
its existence ; or when in the most general and universal 
view of things, the subject and predicate of the proposi- 
tion, which affirms its existence, would appear witii an 
infallible connection. 

An event, or the existence of a thing, may be said to 
be necessary with a particular necessity, or with regard 
to a particular person, thing, or time, when nothing that 
can be taken into consideration, in or about that person, 
thing, or time, alters the case at all, as to the certainty 
of that event, or the existence of that thing ; or can be 
of any account at all in determining the infallibility of 
the connection of the subject and predicate in the proposi- 
tion which affirms the existence of the thing, so that it 
is all one, as to that person, or thing, at least at that 
time, as if the existence were necessary with a necessity 
that is most universal and absolute. Thus there are 
many things that happen to particular persons which 
they have no hand in, and in the existence of which na 
will of theirs has any concern, at least at that time ; 
which, whether they are necessary or not, with regard to 
things in general, yet are necessary to them, and with 
regard to any volition of theirs at that time, as they pre- 
vent all acts of the will about the affair. I shall have 
occasion to apply this observation to particular instances 
in the following discourse. Whether the same things 
that are necessary with a paiiiicular necessity, be not 
also necessary with a general necessity, may be a matter 
of future consideration. Let that be as it will, it alters 
not the case, as to the use of this distinction of the kinds 
of necessity. 

These things may be sufficient for the explaining of 
the terms necessary and necessity, as terms of art, and 
as often used by metaphysicians and controversial writ- 
ters in divinity, in a sense diverse from, and more ex- 
tensive than their original meaning in common language, 
which was before explained. 

What has been said to show the meaning of the terms 
necessary and necessity, may be sufficient for the ex- 
plaining of the opposite terms, impossible and impos- 
sibility. For there is no difference, but only the latter 
are negative, and the former positive. Imposibility is 
ihe same as negative necessity, or a necessity that a 
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thing should not be. And it is used as a tenn of art in 
a like diversity from the original and vulgar meaning, 
with necessity. 

The same may be observed concerning the words un- 
able and inability. It has been observed, that these 
terms in their original and common use, have relation to 
will and endeavour, as supposable in the case, and as 
insufficient for the bringing to pass the thing willed and 
endeavoured. But as these terms are often used by 
philosophers and divines, especially writers on con- 
troversies about free will, they are used in a quite differ- 
ent and far more extensive sense, and are applied to 
many cases wherein no will or endeavour for the bring- 
ing of the thing to pass, is or can be supposed, but is 
actually denied and excluded in the nature of the case. 

As the words necessary, impossible, unable, &c., are 
used by polemic writers, in a sense diverse from their 
common signification, the like has happened to the term 
contingent. Any thing is said to be contingent, or to 
come to pass by chance or accident, in the original 
meaning of such words, when its connection with its 
causes and antecedents, according to the established 
course of things, is not discerned ; and so is what we 
have no means of the foresight of. And especially is 
anything said to be contingent, or accidental with regard 
to us, when anything comes to pass that we are con- 
cerned in, as occasions or subjects, without our fore- 
knowledge, and beside our design and scope. 

But the word contingent is abundantly used in a very 
different sense ; not for that whose connection with the 
series of things we cannot discern, so as to foresee the 
event, but for something which has absolutely no pre- 
vious ground or reason, with which its existence has 
any fixed and certain connection. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Distinction of Natural and Moral Necessity 

AND Inability. 

That necessity which has been explained, consisting in 
an infallible connection of the things signified by the 
subject and predicate of a proposition, as intelligent 
beings are me subjects of it, is distinguished into 
moral and natural necessity. 

I shall not now stand to inquire whether this distinction 
be a proper and perfect distinction ; but shall only ex- 
plain how these two sorts of necessity are understood, as 
the terms are sometimes used, and as they are used in 
the following discourse. 

The phrase, mc^ral necessity, is used variously ; some- 
times it is used for a necessity of moral obligation. So 
we say, a man is imder necessity when he is under 
bonds of duty and conscience ^^hich he cannot be dis- 
charged from. So the word necessity is often used for 
great obligation in point of interest. Sometunes by 
moral necessity is meant that apparent connection of 
things which is the groimd of moml evidence, and so is 
distmguished from absolute necessity, or that sure con- 
nection of things that is a foimdation for infallible cer- 
tainty. In this sense, moral necessity signifies much 
the same as that high degree of probability, which is 
ordinarily sufficient to satisfy and be relied upon by 
mankind, in their conduct and behaviour in the world, 
as they would consult their own safety and interest, and 
treat others properly as members of society. And some- 
times by moral necessity is meant that necessity of con- 
nection and consequence, which arises from such moral 
causes, as the strength of inclination or motives, and the 
connection which there is in many cases between these 
and such certain volitions and actions. And it is in this 
sense, that I use the phrase, moral necessity, in the fol- 
lowing discourse. 

By natural necessity, as applied to men, I mean 
such necessity as men are imder through the force of 
natural causes ; as disthiguished from what are called 
moral causes, such as habits and dispositions of the 
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heart, and moral motives and inducements. Thus men 
placed in certain circumstances are the subjects of par- 
ticular sensations by necessity; they feel pain when 
their bodies are wounded; they see the objects presented 
beforfe them in a clear light, when their eyes are opened ; 
80 they assent to the truth of certain propositions, as 
soon as the terms are understood — ^as that two and two 
make four, that black is not white, that two parallel lines 
can never cross one another ; so by a natural necessity 
men's bodies move downwards, when there is nothing to 
support them. 

But here several things may be noted concerning these 
two kinds of necessity. 

Firstly— Jiloral necessity may be as absolute as natural 
necessity. That is, the efrect may be as perfectly con- 
nected with its moral cause, as a natural necessary effect 
is with its natural cause. Whether the will in every 
case is necessarily determined by the strongest motive, 
or whether the will ever makes any resistance to such a 
motive, or can ever oppose the strongest present in- 
clination, or not ; if that matter should be controverted, 
yet I suppose none will deny, but that, in some cases, a 
previous bias and inclination, or the motive presented, 
may be so powerful, that the act of the will may be 
certainly and indissolubly connected therewith. When 
motives or previous bias are very strong, all will allow 
that there is some difficulty in going against them. And 
if they were yet stronger, the difficulty would be still 
greater. And, therefore, if more were still added to their 
strength, to a certain degree, it would make the difficulty 
80 great, that it would be wholly impossible to surmount 
it; for this plain reason, because whatever power men 
may be supposed to have to surmoimt difficulties, yet 
that power is not infinite; and so goes not beyond 
certain limits. If a man can surmount ten degrees of 
difficulty of this kind, with twenty degrees of stregth, 
because the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees 
of difficulty, yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty, 
or an himdred, or a thousand degrees, and his strengtii 
not also increased, his strength will be wholly insufficient 
to surmoimt the difficulty. As, therefore, it must be 
allowed, that there may be such a thing as a sure and 
perfect connection between moral causes and effects; 
so tliis only is what I call by the name of moral 
Becessity. 
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Secondly — ^When I use this distinction of moral and 
natural necessity, I would not be understood to suppose, 
that if any thing comes to pass by the former land of 
necessity, the nature of things is not concerned in it, as 
well as in the latter. I do not mean to determine, that 
when a moral habit or motive is so strong that^ the act 
of the will infallibly follows, this is not owing to the 
nature of things* But these are the names that these 
two kinds of necessity have usually been called by; and. 
they must be distinguished by some names or other; 
for there is a distinction or difference between them, 
that is very important in its consequences. Which 
difference does not lie so much in ihe nature of the 
connection, as in the two terms connected. The cause 
with which the effect is connected, is of a partv^ular kind, 
namely, that which is of a morkl nature, either some 
previous habitual disposition, or some motive exhibited 
to the understanding. And the effect is also of a 
particular kind, being likewise of a moral nature ; 
consisting in some inclination or volition of the soul or 
voluntary action. 

I suppose, that necessity which is called natural, in 
distinction from moral necessity, is so called, because 
mere nature, as the word is vulgarly used, is concerned^ 
without anything of choice. The word nature is often 
used in opposition to choice ; not because nature has» 
indeed, never any hand in our choice; but this probably 
comes to pass by means that we first get our notion of 
nature from that discemable and obvious course of 
events, which we observe in many things that our 
choice has no concern in ; and especially in the material 
world, which, in very many parts of it, we easily perceive 
to be in a settled course ; the stated order and manner 
of succession being very apparent. But where we do 
not readily discern the rule and connection, (though 
there be a connection, according to an established law» 
truly taking place,) we signify the manner of event by 
some other name. Even in many things which are seen 
in the material and inanimate world, which does not 
discemably and obviously come to pass according to 
any settled course, men do not call the manner of the, 
event by the name of nature, but by such ijames as 
accident, chance, contingence, &c. So men make a 
distinction between natm-e and choice, as though they 
were completely and universally distinct. Whereas, I 
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suppose none will deny but that choice, in many cases, 
arises from nature, as truly as other events. But the 
dependance and connection between acts of volition or 
choice, and their causes, according to established laws, 
is not so sensible and obvious. And we obseiTe that 
choice is, as it were, a new principle of motion and action, 
difierent from that established law and order of things 
which is most obvious, that is seen especially in cor- 
poreal and sensible things; and also that choice often 
interposes, intemipts, and alters the chain of events in 
these external objects, and causes them to proceed 
otherwise than they would do, if let alone, and left to 
go on according to tlie laws of motion among themselves. 
Hence it is spoken of as if it were a principle of motion 
entirely distinct from nature, and properly set in oppo- 
sition to it. Names being commonly given to things, 
according to what is most obvious, and is suggested 
by what appears to the senses, without reflection and 
research. 

Thirdly — It must be observed, that in what has been 
explained, as signified by the name of moral necessity, 
the word necessity is not used according to the original 
design and meaning of the word ; for, as was observed 
before, such teims necessary, impossible, irresistible, &c., 
in common speech, and their most proper sense, are 
always relative ; having reference to some supposable 
voluntary opposition or endeavour, that is insufficient. 
But no such opposition, or contrary will and endeavour, 
is supposable in the case of moral necessity, which is a 
certainty of the inclination and will itself, which does 
not admit of the supposition of a will to oppose and 
resist it. For it is absurd to suppose the same in- 
dividual will to oppose itself, in its present act ; or the 
present choice to be opposite to, and resisting present 
choice ; as absurd as it is to talk of two contrary 
motions, in the same moving body, at the same time. 
And, therefore, the veiy case supposed never admits of 
any trial, whether an opposing or resisting will can 
overcome this necessity. 

What has been said of natural and moral necessity, 
may serve to explain what is intended by natui-al and 
moral inability. We are said to be naturally unable to 
do a thing, when we cannot do it if we will, because 
what is most commonly called nature does not allow of 
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it, or because of some impeding defect or obstacle that 
is extrinsic to the will, either in the faculty of under- 
standing, constitution of body, or external objects. 
Moral inability consists not in any of these things ; 
but either in the want of inclination, or the strength 
of a contrary inclination, or the want of sufficient 
motives in view, to induce and excite the act of the 
will, or the strength of apparent motives to the contrary. 
Or both these may be resolved into one ; and it may be 
said in one word, that moral inability consists in the 
opposition or want of inclination. For when a person 
is unable to will or choose such a thing, through a 
defect of motives, or prevalence of contra^ motives, it 
is the same thing as his being unable through ihe 
want of an inclination, or the prevalence of a contrary 
inclination, in such circumstances, and undpr the 
influence of such views. 

To give some instances of this moral inability. A 
woman of great honour and chastity may have a moral 
inability to prostitute herself to her slave. A child of 
great love and duty to his parents, may be unable to be 
willing to kill his father. A very lascivious man, in 
case of certain opportunities and temptations, and in 
the absence of such and such restraints, may be imable 
to forbear gratifying his lust. A drunkard, under such 
and such circumstances, may be unable to forbear 
taking of strong drink. A very malicious man may be 
unable to exert benevolent acts to an enemy, or to 
desire his prosperity. Yea, some may be so under the 
power of a vile disposition, that they may be unable to 
love those who are most worthy of their esteem and 
affection. A strong habit of virtue, and great degree of 
holiness, may cause a moral inability to love wicked- 
ness in general, may render a man unable to take com- 
placence in wicked persons or things, or to choose a 
wicked life, and prefer it to a virtuous life. And, on the 
other hand, a great degree of habitual wickedness 
may lay a man under an inability to love and choose 
holiness, and render him utterly unable to love an 
infinitely holy Being, or to choose and cleave to Him as 
his chief good. 

Here it may be of use to observe this distinction of 
moral inability, namely, of that which is general and 
kabitual, and that which is particular and oocasionaL 
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By a general and habitual moral inability, I mean an 
inability in the heart to all exercises or acts of will of 
that nature or kind, through a fixed and habitual in- 
clination, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of a 
certain kind of inclination. Thus a very ill-natured 
man may be unable to exert such acts of benevolence as 
another, who is full of good nature, commonly exerts ; 
and a man whose heart is habitually void of gratitude 
may be unable to exert such and such grateful acts, 
through that stated defect of a grateful inclination. By 
particular and occasional moral inability, I mean an in- 
ability of the will or heart to a particular act, through 
the strength or defect of present motives, or of induce^ 
ments presented to the view of the understanding on 
this occasion. If it be so that the will is always deter- 
mined by the strongest motive, then it must always 
have an inability, in this latter sense, to act otherwise 
than it does ; it not being possible, in any case, that the 
will should at present go against the motive which has 
now, all things considered, the greatest strength and 
advantage to excite and induce it. The former of these 
kinds of moral inability, consisting in that which is 
stated habitual and general, is most commonly called by 
the name of inability ; because the word inability, in its 
most proper and original signification has respect to 
some stated defect. And this especially obtains the 
name of inability also upon another account. I before 
observed, that the word inability in its original and 
most common use, is a relative term, and has resp;ect to 
will and endeavour, as supposable in the case, and as 
insufficient to bring to pass the thing desired and en- 
deavoured. Now there may be more of an appearance 
and shadow of this, with respect to the acts which arise 
from a fixed and strong habit, than others that arise 
onlv from transient occasions and causes. Indeed, will 
and endeavour against, or diverse from, present acts of 
the will, are in no case supposabla^ whether those acts 
be occasional or habitual ; for that would be to suppose 
the will, at present, to be otherwise than, at present, it is 
But yet there may be will and endeavour against future 
acts of the will, or volitions that" are likely to take 
place, as viewed at a distance. It is no contradiction, 
to suppose that the acts of the will, at one time, may be 
against the acts of the will at another time ; and there 
may be desires and endeavours to prevent or excite 
future ^ts of the will ; but such desires and endeavours 
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are, in many cases, rendered insufficient and vain, 
through fixedness of habit ; when the occasion returns, 
the strength of habit overcomes, and baffles all such 
opposition. In this respect, a man may be in miserable 
slavery and bondage to a stxong habit. But it may be 
comparatively easy to make an alteration with respect 
to such future acts as are only occasional and transient ; 
because the occasion or transient cause, if foreseen, may 
often easily be prevented or avoided. On this account, 
the moral inability that attends fixed habits, especially 
obtains the name of inability. And then, as ihe will 
may remotely and indirectly resist itself, and do it in 
vain, in the case of strong habits, so reason may resist 
present acts of the will, and its resistance be insufficient ; 
and this is more commonly the case also, when the acts 
arise from strong habit. 

But it must be observed concerning moral inability, 
in each kind of it, that the word inability is used in a 
sense very diverse from its original import. The word 
signifies only a natural inability, in the proper use of it, 
and is applied to such cases only wherein a present will 
or inclination to the thing, with respect to which a per- 
son is said to be unable, is supposable. It cannot be 
truly said, according to the ordinary use of language, 
that a malicious man, let him be ever so malicious, can- 
not hold his hand from striking, or that he is not able to 
show his neighbour kindness ; or that a drunkard, let 
his appetite be ever so strong, cannot keep the cup 
from his mouth. In the strictest propriety of speech, a 
man has a thing in his power, if he has it in his choice, 
or at his election ; and a man cannot be truly said to be 
unable to do a thing, when he can do it if he will. It is 
improperly said, that a person cannot perform those ex- 
ternal actions which are dependent on the act of the 
will, and which would be easily performed, if the act of 
the will was present. And if it be improperly said that 
he cannot perfoim those external voluntary actions 
which depend on the will, it is, in some respect, more 
improperly said that he is unable to exert the acts of 
the will themselves ; because it is more evidently false, 
with respect to these, that he cannot if he will; for to 
say so, is a downright contradiction ; it is to say, he can- 
not will, if he does will. And in this case, not only is it 
true that it is easy for a man to do the thing if he will, 
but the very willing is the doing ; when once he has 
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willed, the thing is performed, and nothing else repaains 
to be done. Therefore, in these things, to ascribe a non- 
performance to the want of pover or ability is not just; 
because the thing wanting is not a being able, but a 
being willing. There are faculties of mind, and capacity 
of nature, and everything else sufficient, but a disposi- 
tion ; nothing is wanting but a will. 



SECTION V. 

Concerning the Notion of Liberty, and of Moral 

Agency, 

The plain and obvious meaning of the words freedom 
and libei'ty, in common speech, is power, opportunity, 
or advantage, that anyone has, to do as he pleases. Or, 
in other words, his being free from hinderance or impe- 
diment in the way of doing or conducting, in any respect, 
as he wills.* And the contrary to liberty, whatever 
name we call that by, is a persons being hindered or 
unable to conduct as he will, or being necessitated to do 
otherwise. 

If this which I have mentioned be the meaning of the 
word liberty, in the ordinary use of language — as I trust 
that none that has ever learned to talk, and is unpre- 
judiced, ^vill deny — then it will follow that in propriety 
of speech, neither liberty, nor its contrary, can properly 
be ascribed to any being or thing, but that which has 
such a faculty, power, or property, as is called will. For 
that which is possessed of no such thing as will, cannot 
have any power or opportunity of doing according to its 
will, nor be necessitated to act contraiy to its will, nor 
be restrained from acting agreeably to it. And, therefore, 
to talk of liberty, or tlio contraiy, as belonging to the 
very mil itself, is not to speak good sense, if we judge of 
sense and nonsense by tlie original and proper signifi- 
cation of words. For tlie vdW itself is not an agent 
that has a will. The power of choosing, itself, has 
not a power of choosing. That which has the power of 

* I say not onlv doing, but conducting; bocanse a volnntary forbearing 
te do, sitting still, keeping silence, &c.. are instances of portions oonduotf 
abont which liberty is exercised, though they are not so properly called 
doing. 
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volition, or choice, is the man or the soul, and not the 
power of volition itself. And he that has the liberty of 
doing according to his will, is the agent or doer, who 
is possessed of the will, and not the will which he is 
possessed of. We say with propriety, that a bird let 
loose has power and liberty to fly; but not that the 
bird's power of flying has a power and liberty of flying. 
To be free is the property of an agent who is possessed 
of powers and faculties, as much as to be cxmning, 
valiant, bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities are 
the properties of men or persons, and not the properties 
of properties. 

There are two things that are contrary to this which 
is called liberty in common speech. One is constraint ; 
the same is otherwise called force, compulsion, and 
co-action, which is a person's being necessitated to do a 
thing contrary to his will. The other is restraint, 
which is his being hindered, and not having power to 
do according to his will. But that which has no will, 
cannot be the subject of these things. I need say the 
less on this head, Mr. Locke having set the same thing 
forth, with so great clearness, in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding. 

But one thing more I would observe concerning what 
is vulgarly called liberty, nainely, that power and oppor- 
tunity for one to do and conduct as he will, or according 
to his choice, is all that is meant by it ; without taking 
into the meaning of the word anything of the cause or 
original of that choice ; or at all considering how the 
person came to have such a volition, whether it was 
caused by some external motive, or internal habitual 
bias ; whether it was determined by some internal ante- 
cedent volition, or whether it happened without a 
cause ; whether it was necessarily connected with some- 
thing foregoing, or not connected. Let the person come 
by lus volition or choice how he will, yet, if he is able, 
and there is nothing in the way to hinder his pursuing 
and executing his will, the man is fully and perfectly 
free, according to the primary and common notion of 
freedom. 

What has been said may be sufficient to show what is 
meant by liberty, according to the common notions of 
mankind, and in the usual and primary acceptation 
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of the word. But the word, as used by Axminians, 
Pelagians, and others, who oppose the Calvinists, has 
an entirely different signification. These several things 
belong to their notion of liberty. First — That it con- 
sists in a selMetermining power in the will, or a certain 
sovereignty the will has over itself and its own acts, 
whereby it determines its own volitions, so as not to be 
dependent in its determinations on any cause without 
itself, nor determined by anything prior to its own acts. 
Second — Indifference belongs to lioerty in their notion 
of it, or that the mind, previous to the act of volition 
be, in equilibrio. Third — Contingence is another thing 
that belongs and is essential to it, not in the common 
acceptation of the word, as that has been already ex- 
plained, but as opposed to all necessity, or any fixed 
and certain connection with some previous ground or 
reason of its existence. They suppose the essence of 
liberty so much to consist in these things, that unless 
the will of man be free in this sense, he has no real 
freedom, how much soever he may be at liberty to act 
according to his will. 

A moral agent is a being that is capable of those 
actions that have a moral quality, and which can pro- 
perly be denominated good or evil in a moral sense, 
virtuous or vicious, commendable or faulty. To moral 
agency belongs a moral fiiculty, or sense of moral good 
and evil, or of such a thing as desert or worthiness of 
pi*aise or blame, reward or punishment, and a capacity 
which an agent has of being influenced in his actions 
by moral inducements or motives, exhibited to the view 
of understanding and reason, to engage to a conduct 
agreeable to the moral faculty. 

The sun is very excellent and beneficial in its action 
and influence on the earth, in warming it, and causing 
it to bring forth its fruits ; but it is not a moral agent ; 
its action, though good, is not virtuous or meritorious. 
Fire that breaks out in a city, and consumes great part 
of it, is very mischievous in its operation, but is not a 
moral agent, what it does is not faulty or sinful, or 
deserving of any punishment. The brute creatures are 
not moral agents, the actions of some of them are very 
profitable and pleasant; others are very hurtful; yet, 
seeing they have no moral faculty, or sense of desert, 
and do not act from choice g^iided by understanding, or 
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with a capacity of reasoning and reflecting, but only 
from instinct, and are not capable of being influenced by 
moral inducements, their actions are not properly sinful 
or virtuous ; nor are they properly the subjects of any 
such moml treatment for what they do, as moral agents 
are for their faults or good deeds. 

Here it may be noted, that there is a circumstantial 
difierence between the mohil agency of a ruler and a 
subject. I call it circumstantial, because it hes only in 
the difierence of moral inducements they are capable of 
being influenced by, arising from the difference of cir- 
cumstances. A ruler acting in that capacity only, is not 
capable of being influenced by a moral law, and its 
sanctions of threatenings and promises, rewards and 
punishments, as the subject is; though both may be 
influenced by a knowledge of moral good and evil. And, 
therefore, the moral agency of the Supreme Being, who 
acts only in the capacity of a ruler towards His creatures, 
arid never as a subject, differs in that respect from the 
moral agency of created intelligent beings. God's actions, 
and particularly those which he exerts as amoral governor, 
have moral qualifications — fire morally good in the high- 
est degree. They are most perfectly holy and righteous ; 
and we must conceive of Him as infiuenced in the high- 
est degree by that which, above all others, is properly a 
moral inducement — ^namely, the moml good which He 
sees in such and such things ; and, therefore. He is, in 
the most proper sense, a moral agent, the source of all 
moral ability and agency, the fountain and ruler of all 
virtue and moral good ; though by reason of His being 
Supreme over all, it is not possible He should be under 
the infiuence of law or command, promises or threaten- 
ings, rewards or punishments, counsels or warnings. 
The essential qualities of a moral agent are in God in 
the gi'eatest possible perfection ; such as understanding 
to perceive tiie difference between moral good and evil ; 
a capacity of discerning that moral worthiness and de- 
merit, by which some things are pmiseworthy, others 
deserving of blame and punishment ; and also a capacity 
of choice, and choice guided by understanding, and a 
power of acting according to his choice or pleasure, and 
being capable of doing those things which are in the 
highest sense praiseworthy. And herein does very 
much consist that image of God wherein He made man, 
which we read of. Gen. i. 26, 27, and chap. ix. 6,) by 
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which God distinguished man from the beasts, namely, 
in those faculties and principles of Nature, whereby 
He is capable of moral agency. Herein very much con- 
sists the natural Image of God ; as His spirtual and 
moral Image, wherein man was made at first, consisted 
in that moral excellency, that he was endowed with. 
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PART n. 



Whebein it is Considebed whether there is, or can 

BE, ANY such SoRT OF FbEEDOM OF WiLL, AS THAT 
WHEBEIN AbMINIANS PLACE THE ESSENCE OF THE 

Libebtt of all Mobal Agents, and whetheb any 
SUCH Thing eveb was, ob can be, conceived of. 



SECTION I. 

Showing the Manifest Inconsistence of the Abmi- 
nian Notion of Libebty of Will, consisting in the 
Will's Self-detebmining Poweb. 

Haying taken notice of those things which may be 
necessary to be observed, concerning me meaning of the 
principal terms and phrases made use of in controversies 
concerning human liberty, and particularly observed 
what liberty is, according to the common language and 
general apprehension of mankind, and what it is as 
understood and maintained by Anninians, I proceed to 
consider the Arminian notion of the freedom of the will, 
and the supposed necessity of it in order to moral agency, 
oi* in order to any one's being capable of virtue or vice, 
and properly the subject of command or coimsel, praise 
or blame, promises or threatenings, rewards or punish- 
ments; or whether that which has been described as 
the thing meant by liberty in common speech, be not 
sufficient, and the only liberty which makes, or can 
make, any one a moral agent, and so properly the 
subject of these things. In this part, I shall consider 
whether any such thing be possible or conceivable as 
that freedom of will which Anninians insist on; and 
shall inquire whether any such sort of liberty be ne- 
cessaiy to moral agency, &c., in the next part. 
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And, first of all, I shall consider the notion of a self- 
determining power in the will; wherein, according to 
the Arminians, does most essentially consist the will's 
freedom ; and shall particularly inquire, whether it be 
not plainly absurd, and a manifest inconsistence, to 
suppose l5a&t the will itself determines all the free 
acts of the will. 

Here I shall not insist on the great impropriety of 
such phrases, and ways of speaking, as the will's deter- 
mining itself, because actions are to be ascribed to 
agents, and not properly to the powers of agents ; which 
improper way of spealung leads to many mistakes, and 
much confusion, as Mr. Locke observes; but I shall 
suppose that the Arminians, when they speak of the 
will's detertnining itself, do by the will mean the soul 
willing. I shall take it for granted, that when they 
speak of the will, as the determiner, they mean the 
soul in the exercise of a power of willing, or acting 
voluntarily. I shall suppose this to be their meaning, 
because nothing else can be meant, without the grossest 
and plainest absurdity. In all cases, when we speak of 
the powers or principles of acting, as doing such things, 
we mean that the agents which have these powers of 
acting do them, in me exercise of those powers. So 
when we say, valour fights courageously, we mean the 
man who is imder the influence of valour fights courage- 
ously. When we say, love seeks the object loved, we 
mean, the person loving seeks that object. When we 
say, the understanding discerns, we mean the soul in the 
exercise of that faculty. So when it is said, the will de- 
cides or determines, ihe meaning must be that the per- 
son in the exercise of a power of willing and choosing, or 
the soul acting voluntarily, determines. 

Therefore, if the will determines all its own free acts, 
the soul determines all the free acts of the will in the 
exercise of a power of willing and choosing ; or, which 
is the same thing, it determines them of choice ; it de- 
termines its own acts by choosing its own acts. If the 
will determines the will, then choice orders and deter- 
mines the choice; and acts of choice are subject to the 
decision, and follow the conduct, of other acts of choice ; 
and, therefore, if the will determines all its own free acts, 
then every free act of choice is determined by a preced- 
ing act of choice choosing that act. And if that pre- 
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ceding act of the will or choice be also a free act, then by 
these principles, in this act too, the will is self-deter- 
mined — ^that is, this, in like manner, is an act that the 
soul volimtarily chooses ; or which is the same thing, it 
is an act determined still by a preceding act of the will 
choosing that. And the like may again be observed of 
the last mentioned act. Which brings us directly to a 
contradiction ; for it supposes an act of the will pre- 
ceding the first act in the whole train, directing and 
determining the rest; or a free act of the will, before the 
first free act of the will. Or else we must come, at last, 
to an act of the will, determining the consequent acts, 
wherein the will is not self-determined, and so is not a 
free act, in this notion of freedom. But if the first act 
in the train, determining and fixing the rest, be not free, 
none of them all can be free ; as is manifest at first view, 
but shall be demonstrated presently. 

If the will, which we find governs the members of the 
body, and determines and commands their motions and 
actions, does also govern itself, and determine its own 
motions and acts, it doubtless determines them the same 
way, even by antecedent volitions. The will determines 
which way the hands and feet shall move, by an act of 
volition or choice ; and there is no other way of the will's 
determining, dkecting, or commanding anything at all. 
Whatsoever the will commands, it commands by an act 
of the will ; and if it has itself imder its command, and 
determines itself in its own acts, it doubtless does it the 
same way that it determines other things which are 
under its command. So that if the freedom of the will 
consists in this, that it has itself and its own acts under 
its command and direction, and its own volitions are 
determined by itself, it will follow, that every free voli- 
tion arises from another antecedent volition, directing 
and commanding that ; and if that directing volition be 
also free, in that also the will is determined — ^that is to 
say, that directing volition is determined by another 
going before that, and so on, imtil we come to the first 
volition in the whole series ; and if that first volition be 
free, and the will self-determined in it, then that is deter- 
mined by another volition preceding that. Which is a 
Qontradiction ; because, by the supposition, it can have 
nona before it to direct or determine it, being the first 
in the train. But if that first volition is not determined 
^7 %ny preceding act of the will, then that act is not 
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determined by the will, and so is not free, in the Armi- 
nian notion of freedom, which consists in the will's self- 
determination. And if that first act of the will, which 
determines and fixes tlie subsequent acts, be not free, 
none of the following acts, which are determined by it, 
can be free. If we suppose there are five acts in the 
train, the fifth and last determined by the fourth, and 
the fourth by the third, the third by the second, and the 
second by the first; if the first is not determined by the 
will, and so not free, then none of them are truly deter- 
mined by tlie will — that is, that each of them is as it is, 
and not otherwise, is not first owing to the will, but to 
the determination of the first in the series, which is not 
dependent on the will, and is that which the will has no 
hand in the determination of. And this being that 
which decides what the rest shall be, and determines 
their existence ; therefore the first determination of their 
existence is not from the will. The case is just the same, 
if instead of a chain of five acts of the will, we should 
suppose a succession of ten, or an hundred, or ten thou- 
saud. If the first act be not free, being determined by 
something out of the will, and this determines the next 
to be agreeable to itself, and that the next, and so on, 
they are none of them free, but all originally depend on, 
and are determined by, some cause out of the will ; and 
so all freedom in the case is excluded, and no act of the 
will can be free, according to this notion of freedom. If 
we should suppose a long chain of ten thousand links, 
so connected that if the first link moves, it will move 
the next, and that the next, and so on, till the whole 
chain is determined to motion, and in the direction of 
its motion, by the motion of the first link, and that is 
moved by something else ; in this case, though all the 
links but one are moved by other parts of the same 
chain, yet it appears that neither the motion of any one, 
nor the direction of its motion, is from any self-moving 
or self-determining power in the chain, any more than if 
every link were immediately moved by something that 
did not belong to the chain. If the will be not free in 
the first act, which causes the next, tlien neither is it 
free in the next, which is caused by that first act; for 
though, indeed, the will caused it, yet it did not cause it 
freely, because the preceding act, by which it was caused, 
was not free. And, again, if the will be not free in the 
seeond act, so neither can it be in the third, which is 
caused by that; because, in like manner, that. third was 
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determined by an act of the will that was not free. And 
so we may go on to the next act, and from that to the 
next ; and now long soeyerthe succession of acts is, it is 
all one ; if the first on which the whole chain depends, 
and which determines all the rest, be not a free act, the 
will is not free in causing or determining any one of 
those acts, because the act by which it determines them 
all, is not a free act, and, therefore, the will is no more 
free in determining them, than if it did not cause them 
at all. Thus this Arminian notion of liberty of the will, 
consisting in the will s self-determination, is repugnant 
to itself, and shuts itself wholly out of the world. 



SECTION II. 

Several supposed Ways of EvADiNa the Fossgoino 

Beasoning considebed. 

If to evade the force of what has been observed, it should 
be said, that when the Arminians speak of the will's 
determining its own acts, they do not mean that the will 
determines its acts by any preceding act, or that one act 
of^the will determines another, but only that the faculty, 
or power of will, or the soul in the use of that power, 
determines its own volitions ; and that it does it with- 
out any act going before the act determined ; such an 
evasion would be full of the most gross absiirdity. I 
confess it is an evasion of my own inventing ; and I 
do not know but I should wrong the Arminians in 
supposing that any of them woidd make use of it. 
But it being as good a one as I can invent, I would 
observe upon it a few things : — 

First — If the faculty or power of the will determines 
an act of volition, or the soul in the use or exercise of that 
power, determines it, that is the same thing as for the 
soul to determine volition by an act of will. For an 
exercise of the power of will, and an act of that power, 
are the same thing. Therefore, to say, that the power 
of will, or the soul in the use or exercise of that power, 
determines volition, without an act of will preceding the 
volition determined, is a contradiction. 
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Secondly — If a power of will determines the act of the 
will, then a power of choosing determines it. For, as 
was before observed, in every act of will there is choice, 
and a power of willing is a power of choosing. But if a 
power of choosing determines the act of volition, it de- 
termines it by choosing it. For it is most absurd to say 
that a power of choosing determines one thing rather 
than another, without choosing any thing. But if a power 
of choosing determines vohtion by choosing it, then 
here is the act of volition determined by an antecedent 
choice, choosing that volition. 

« 

Thirdly — To say the faculty, or the soul, determines 
its own volition, but not by any act, is a contradiction. 
Because for the soul to direct, decide, or determine any 
thing, is to act; and this is supposed; for the soul is here 
spoken of as being a cause in this affair, bringing some • 
thing to pass, or doing something, or, which is the same 
thing, exerting itself in order to an effect, which effect is 
the determination of volition, or the particular kind and 
manner of an act of will. But, certsdnly, this exertion or 
action is not the same with the effect, in order to the pro- 
duction of which it is exerted, but must be something 
prior to it. 

Again, the advocates for this notion of the freedom of 
the will, speak of a certain sovereignty in the will, 
whereby it has power to determine its own volitions ; 
and, therefore, tlie determination of volition must itself 
be an act of the will ; for otherwise it can be no exercise 
of that supposed power and sovereignty. 

Again, if the will determines itself, then either the will 
is active in determining its volitions, or it is not. If it 
be active in it, then the determination is an act of the 
will ; and so there is one act of the will determining ano- 
ther. But if the will is not active in the determination, 
then how does it exercise any liberty in it? These gentle- 
men suppose that the thing wherein the will exercises 
liberty, is in its determining its own acts; but how can 
this be, if it be not active in determining? Certainly 
the will, or the soul, cannot exercise any liberty in that 
wherein it does not act, or wherein it does not exercise 
itself. So that if either part of this dilemma be taken, 
this scheme of liberty, consisting in self- determining 
power, is overthrown. If there be an act of the will in 
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determining all its own free acts, then one free act of 
the will is determined by another; and so we have 
the absurdity of every free act, even the very first, de- 
termined ky a foregoing free act. But if there be no act 
or exercise of the will in determining its own acts, then 
no liberty is exercised in determining them. From 
whence it follows, that no liberty consists in the will's 
power to determine its own acts ; or, which is the same 
thing , that there is no such thing as liberty consisting 
in a self-determining power of the will. 

If it should be said, that although it be true, if the 
soul determines its own volitions, it must be active in^o 
doing, and the determination itself must be an act, yet 
there is no need of supposing this act to be prior to the 
volition determined; but the will or soul determines the 
act of the will in willing; it determines its own volition, 
in the very act of volition; it directs and limits the act 
of the will, causing it to be so, and not otherwise, in 
exerting the act, without any preceding act to exert that. 
If any should say after this manner, they must mean 
one or these three things — either, firstly, that the de- 
termining act, though it be before the act determined in 
the order of nature , yet is not before it in order of time. 
Or, secondly, that the determining act is not before 
the act detemined, either in the order of time or nature, 
nor is truly distinct from it; but that the soul's determin- 
ing the act of volition is the same thing with its exerting 
the act of volition; the mind's exerting such a particular 
act, is its causing and determining the act. Or, thirdly, 
t^at volition has no cause, and is no efiiect, but comes- 
into existence with such a particular determination, 
without any ground or reason of its existence and deter- 
mination. I shall consider these distinctly. 

Firstly — If all that is meant be, that the determin- 
ing act is not before the act determined in order of time, 
it will not help the case at all, though it should be 
allowed. If it be before the determined act in the order 
of nature, being the cause or ground of its existence, 
this as much proves it to be distinct from it, and inde- 
pendent on it, as if it were before in the order of time ; 
as the cause of the particular motion of a natural body 
in a certain direction, may have no distance as to time, 
yet cannot be the same with the motion efiected by it,, 
but must be as distinct from it as any other cause, that 
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is before its effect in the order of time — as the architect 
is distinct from the house which he builds, or the father 
distinct from the son which he begets. And if the act of 
the will determining be distinct from the act determined, 
and before it in the order of nature, then we can go back 
from one to another, until we come to the first in the 
series, which has no act of the will before it in the order 
of nature, determining it, and consequently is an act not 
determined by the will, and so not a free act, in this 
notion of freedom. And this being the act which deter- 
mines all the rest, none of them are free acts. As when 
there is a chain of many links, the first of which only is 
taken hold of and drawn by hand ; all the rest may fol- 
Iw and be moved at the same instant, without any 
distance of time, but yet the motion of one link is before 
that of another in the order of nature ; the last is moved 
by the next, and that by the next, and so till we come to 
the first ; which not being moved by any other, but by 
something distinct from &.e whole chain, this as much 
proves that no part is moved by any self-moving power in 
the chain, as if the motion of one link followed that of 
another in the order of time. 

Secondly — If any should say, that the determining 
act is not before the determined act, either in the order 
of time, or of nature, nor is distinct from it, but that the 
exertion of the act is the determination of the act — ^that 
for the soul to exert a particular volition, is for it to 
cause and determine that act of volition — I would on 
this observe, that the thing in question seems to be for- 
gotten, or kept out of sight, in a darkness and unintel- 
ligibleness of speech; unless such an objector would 
mean to contradict himself The very act of volition 
itself is doubtless a determination of mind ; i. e.y it is the 
mind's drawing up a conclusion, or coming to a choice 
between two things, or more, proposed to it. But deter- 
mining among external objects of choice, is not the 
same with determining the act of choice itself among 
various possible acts of choice. The question is, what 
influences, directs, or determines the mind or will to 
come to such a conclusion or choice as it does ? or, what 
is the cause, ground, or reason, why it concludes thus, 
and not otherwise ? Now, it must be answered, accord- 
ing to the Arminian notion of freedom, that the will 
influences, orders, and determines itself thus to act. 
And if it does, I say, it must be by some antecedent act. 
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To say it is caused, influenced, and determined by some- 
thing, and yet not determined by anything antecedent, 
either in order of time or nature, is a contradiction. For 
that is T^kiat is meant by a thing's being prior in the 
order of nature, that it is some way the cause or reason 
of the thing, with respect to which it is said to be prior. 

If the particular act or exertion of will, which comes 
into existence, be any thing properly determined at all, 
then it has some cause of its existing, and of its existing 
in such a particular determinate manner, and not 
another; some cause whose influence decides the matter, 
which cause is distinct from the eflect, and prior to it. 
But to say, that the will or mind orders, influences, ai|^ 
determines itself to exert such an act as it does, by the 
veiy exertion itself, is to make the exertion both cause 
and eflect, or the exerting such an act, to be a cause of 
the exiprtion of such an act. For the question is, what 
is the cause and reason of the soul exerting such an 
act ? To which the answer is, the soul exerts such an 
act, and that is the cause of it. And so, by this, the 
exertion must be prior in the order of nature to itself, 
and distinct from itself. 

Thirdly — If the meaning be that the soul's exertion 
of such a particular act of will, is a thing that comes to 
pass of itself, without any cause, and that there is 
absolutely no groimd or reason of the soul's being deter- 
mined to exert such a volition, and make such a choice, 
rather than another, I say, if this be the meaning of 
Arminians, when they contend so earnestly for the will's 
determining its own acts, and for liberty of will consist- 
ing in selMetermining power, they do nothing but 
confoimd themselves and others witti words, without a 
meaning. In the question, what determines the will ? 
and in tneir answer, that the will determines itself, and 
in all the dispute about it, it seems to be taken for 
granted, that something determines the will ; and the ' 
controversy on this head is not, whether anything at all 
determines it, or whether its determination has any 
cause or foundation at all, but where the foimdation of 
it is ; whether in the will itself, or somewhere else. But 
if the thing intended be what is above mentioned, then 
all comes to this, that nothing at all determines the 
will ; volition having absolutely no cause or foimdation 
of its existence, either within, or without. There is a 
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great noise made about self-determining power, as the 
source of all free acts of the will; but when the matter 
comes to be explained, the meaning is, that no power 
at all is the source of these acts, neimer self-determining 
power nor any other, but they arise from nothing ; no 
cause, no power, no influence being at all concerned in 
the matter. 

However, this very thing, even that the free acts of the 
will are events which come to pass without a cause, is 
certainly implied in the Arminian notion of liberty of 
will, though it be very inconsistent with many otiier 
things in their scheme, and repugnant to some things 
implied in their notion of liberty. Their opinion im- 
plies, that the particular determination of volition is 
without any cause, because they hold the free acts of the 
will to be contingent events, and contingence is essential 
to freedom in their notion of it. But, certainly, those 
things which have a prior ground and reason of their 
particular existence, a cause which antecedently deter- 
mines them to be, and determines them to be just as 
they are, does not happen contingently. If something 
foregoing, by a causal influence and connection, deter- 
mines and Axes precisely their coming to pass, and 
the manner of it, men it does not remain a contingent 
thing whether they shall come to pass or no. 

And because it is a question, in many respects very 
important in this controversy about the freedom of will, 
whether the free acts of the will are events which come 
to pass without a cause ? I shall be particular in examin- 
ing this point in the two following sections. 
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SECTION III. 

Whetheb any Event whatsoever, and Volition in 

PARTICULAR, CAN COME TO PASS WITHOUT A CaUSE OF 

ITS Existence. 

Before I enter on any argument on this subject, I would 
explain how I would be understood, when I use the 
word cause in this discourse ; since, for want of a better 
word, I shall have occasion to use it in a sense which is 
more extensive, than that in which it is sometimes used. 
The word is often used in so restrained a sense as ii^ 
signify only that which has a positive efficiency or influ- 
ence to produce a thing, or bring it to pass. But there 
are many things which have no such positive productive 
influence, which yet are causes in that respect, that they 
have truly the nature of a ground or reason why some 
things are, rather than others, or why they are as they 
are, rather than otherwise. Thus t^e absence of the 
sun in the night is not the cause of the falling of the 
dew at that time, in the same manner as its beams are 
the cause of the ascending of the vapours in the day- 
time ; and its withdrawment in the winter, is not in the 
same maimer the cause of the freezing of the waters, as 
its approach in the spring is the cause of their thawing. 
But yet the withdrawment, or absence, of the sun is an 
antecedent, with which these efiects in the night and 
winter are connected, and on which they depend ; and 
is one thing that belongs to the ground and reason why 
they come to pass at that time, rather than at other 
times ; though the al)sence of the sun is nothing posi- 
tive, nor has any positive influence. 

It may be fnrther observed, that when I speak of 
connection of causes and efiects, I have respect to moral 
causes, as well as those that are called natural in dis- 
tinction from them. Moral causes may be causes in as 
proper a sense as any causes whatsoever — ^may have as 
real an influence, and may as truly be the ground and 
reason of an event's coming to pass. 

Therefore, I sometimes use the word cause, in this 
inquiry, to signify any antecedent, either natural or 
moral, positive or negative, on which an event, either a 
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thing, or the manner and circumstance of a thing, so 
depends, that it is the ground and reason, either in whole, 
or in part, why it is, rather than not, or why it is as it is, 
rather than otherwise ; or, in other words, any ante- 
cedent with which a consequent event is so connected 
that it truly belongs to the reason why the proposition 
which affirms that event, is true, whether it has any 
positive influence, or not. And in an agreeableness 
to this, I sometimes use the word effect, for the con- 
sequence of another thing, which is perhaps rather an 
occasion than a cause, most properly speaking. 

I am the more careful thus to explain my meaning, 
that I may cut off occasion, from any that might seek 
occasion to cavil and object against some things which 
I may say concerning the dependence of all things which 
come to pass on some cause, and their connection with 
their cause. 

Having thus explained what I mean by cause, I assert 
that nothing ever comes to pass without a cause. What 
is self-existent must be from eternity, and must be un- 
changeable ; but as to all things that begin to be, they 
are not self-existent, and, therefore, must have some 
foundation of their existence v/ithout themselves. That 
whatsoever begins to be, which before was not, must 
have a cause why it then begins to exist, seems to be 
the first dictate of the common and natural sense which 
God hath implanted in the minds of all mankind, and 
the main foundation of all our reasonings about the 
existence of things, past, present, or to come. 

And this dictate of common sense equally respects 
substances and modes, or things and the manner and 
circumstances of things. Thus, if we see a body which 
has hitherto been at rest, start out of a state of rest, and 
begin to move, we do as naturally and necessarily sup- 
pose there is some cause or reason of this new mode of 
existence, as of the existence of a body itself which had 
hitherto not existed. And so if a body, wliich had 
hitherto moved in a certain direction, should suddenly 
change the direction of its motion, or if it should put off 
its old figure, and take a now one, or change its colour, 
the beginning of these new modes is a new event, and 
the mind of mankind necessarily supposes that there i« 
some cause or reason of them. 
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If this grand principle of common sense be taken 
away, all arguing from effects to causes ceaseth, and so 
all knowledge of any existence, besides what we have by 
the most direct and immediate intuition. Particularly 
all our proof of the being of God ceases. We argue His 
being from our own being, and ihe being of other things 
which we are sensible once were not, but have begun to 
be; and from the being of the world, with all its con- 
stituent parts, and the manner of tiieir existence; all 
which we see plainly are not necessary in their own 
nature, and so not self-existent, and, therefore, must 
have a cause. But if things, not in themselves neces- 
sary, may begin to be without a cause, all this arguing 
is vain. 

Indeed, I will not affirm, that there is in the nature of 
things no foundation for the knowledge of the being of 
God, without any evidence of it from His works. I do 
suppose there is a great absurdity, in the nature of things 
simply considered, in supposing that there should be no 
God, or in denying being in general, and supposing an 
eternal, absolute, imiversal nothing; and, therefore, that 
here would be foundation of intuitive evidence that it 
cannot be, and that eternal infinite most perfect being 
must be, if we had strength and comprehension of 
mind siifficient to have a clear idea of general and 
universal being, oV, which is the same thing, of the 
infinite, eternal, most perfect divine nature and essence. 
But then we should not properly come to the knowledge 
of the being of God by arguing; but our evidence 
would be intuitive ; we should see it, as we see other 
things that are necessary in themselves, the contraries 
of which are in there own nature absurd and con- 
tradictory; as we see that twice two is four, and as 
we see that a circle has no angles. If we had as clear 
an idea of universal infinite entity as we have of these 
other things, I suppose we should most intuitively 
see the absurdity of supposing such being not to 
be — should immediately see there is no room for 
the question, whether is it possible that being, in the 
most general abstracted notion of it, should not be? 
But we have not that strength and extent of mind to 
know this certainly in this intuitive independent man- 
ner ; but the way that mankind come to the knowledge 
of the being of God, is that which the Apostle speaks 
of, Rom. i., 20 : — " The invisible things of Him, from 
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the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made; even His eternal 
power and Godhead." We first ascend, and prove a pos- 
terioriy or from effects, that there must be an eternal 
cause ; and then, secondly, prove by argumentation, not 
intuition, that tliis being must be necessarily existent ; 
and then, thirdly, from the proved necessity of his 
existence, we may descend, and prove many of his pei^ 
fections a priori. 

But if once this grand principle of common sense be 
given up, that what is not necessary in itself, must have 
a cause, and we begin to maintain that things may come 
into existence, and begin to be, which heretofore have 
not been of themselves, without any cause, all our means 
of ascending in our arguing from the creature to the 
Creator, and all our evidence of the being of God, is cut 
off at one blow. In this case, we cannot prove, that 
there is a God, either from the being of the world, 
and the creatures in it, or from the manner of their 
being, their order, beauty, and use. For if things 
may come into existence without any cause at all, 
then they doubtless may without any cause answerable 
to the effect. Our minds do alike naturally suppose 
and determine both these things — ^namely, that what 
begins to be has a cause, and sdso that it has a cause 
proportionable and agreeable to the effect. The same 
principle which leads us to determine that there cannot 
be anything coming to pass without a cause, leads us 
to determine that there cannot be more in the effect 
than in the cause. 

Yea, if once it should be allowed that things may 
come to pass without a cause, we should not only have 
no proof of the being of God, but we should be without 
evidence of the existence of anything whatsoever, but 
our own immediately present ideas and conciousness. 
For we have no way to prove anything else but by argu- 
ing from effects to causes ; from the ideas now immedi- 
ately in view, we arpie other things not immediately 
in view ; from sensations now excited in us, we infer the 
existence of things without us, as the causes of these 
sensations, and from the existence of these things, we 
argue other things, which they depend on, as effects 
on causes. We infer the past existence of ourselves, 
or an3rthing else, by memory, only as we argue that 
the ideas which are now in our minds are the conse- 
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quences of past ideas and sensations. We immediately 
perceive nothing else but the ideas which are this mo- 
ment extant in our minds. We perceive or know other 
things only by means of these, as necessarily connected 
with others, and dependent on them. But if things may 
be without causes, all this necessary connection and de- 
pendance is dissolved, and so all means of our knowledge 
is gone. If there be no absurdity or difficulty in suppos- 
ing one thing to start out of non-existence into being of 
itself without a cause, then there is no absurdity or diffi- 
culty in supposing the same of millions of millions. 
For nothing, or no difficulty, multiplied, still is nothing, 
or no difficulty; nothing multiplied by nothing, does not 
increase the sum. 

And, indeed, according to the hypothesis I am opposing, 
of the acts of the will coming to pass without a cause, 
it is the case in fact, that millions of millions of events 
are continually coming into existence contingently, with- 
out any cause or reason why they do so, all over the 
world, every day and hour, through all ages. So it is in 
a constant succession, in every moral agent. This con- 
tingency, this efficient nothing, this effectual no-cause, 
is always ready at hand, to produce this sort of effects, as 
long as the agent exists, and as often as he has occasion. 

If it were so, that things only of one kind, namely, acts 
of the will, seemed to come to pass of themselves, but 
those of this sort in general came into being thus, and 
it were an event that was continual, and that happened in 
a course, wherever were capable subjects of such events, 
this very thing would demonstrate that there was some 
cause of them, which made such a difference between 
this event and others, and that they did not really 
happen contingently. For contingence is blind, and 
does not pick and chose for a particular sort of events. 
Nothing has no choice. This no-cause, which causes no 
existence, cannot cause the existence which comes to 
pass to be of one particular sort only, distinguished 
from all others. Thus, that only one sort of matter 
drops out of the heavens, even water, and that this 
comes so often, so constantly and plentifully, all over 
the world, in all ages, shows that there is some cause 
or reason of the falling of water out of the heavens ; 
and that something besides more contingence has a 
hand in the matter. 
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If we should suppose nonentity to be about to bring 
forth, and things were coming into existence without 
any cause or antecedent on which the existence, or kind 
or manner of existence, depends, or which could at all 
determine whether the things should be stones, or stars, 
or beasts, or angels, or human bodies, or souls, or only 
some new motion or figure in natural bodies, or some 
new sensations in animals, or new ideas in the human 
understanding, or new volitions in the will, or anything 
else of all the infinite number of posssibles ; then cer- 
tainly it would not be expected, altiiough many millions 
of millions of things are coming into existence in this 
manner, all over the face of the earth, that they should 
all be only of one particular kind, and that it should be 
thus in all ages, and that this sort of existences should 
never fail to come to pass where there is room for them, 
or a subject capable of them, and that constantly, when- 
ever there is occasion for them. 

If any should imagine there is sometliing in the sort 
of event that renders it possible for it to come into 
existence without a cause, and should say that the free 
acts of the will are existences of an exceeding differt^nt 
nature from other things, by reason of which they may 
oome into existence without any previous gi'ound or 
reason of it, though other things cannot ; if they make 
tliis objection in good earnest, it would be an evidence 
of their sti-angely forgetting themselves, for they would 
be giving an account of some gi-ound of the existence of 
a thing, when at the same time they would maintnin 
there is no ground of its existence. Therefore, I would 
observe, that the particular nature of existence, be it 
ever so diverse from others, can lay no foundation for 
that thing's coming into existence without a cause, 
because to suppose this, would be to suppose the pfir- 
ticular natui'o of existence to be a thing prior to tlie 
existence ; and so a thing which makes way for existence, 
with such a circumstance, namely, without a cause or rea- 
son of existence ; but that which in any respect makes wa\' • 
for a thing's coming into being, or for any manner or 
circumstance of its first existence, must be prior to the 
existence. The distinguished nature of the etleet, which 
is sometliing belonging to the etfect, caimot have in- 
fluence backward, to act before it is. The peculiar 
nature of that thing called volition, can do nothing, can 
have no intiuence, while it is not. And afterwards it is 

£ 
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too late for its influence, for then the thing has made 
sure of existence already, without its help. 

So that it is, indeed, as repugnant to reason, to suppose 
that an act of the will shoiUd come into existence with- 
out a cause, as to suppose the human soul, or an angel, 
or the globe of the earth, or the whole universe, should 
come into existence without a cause. And if once we 
allow that such a sort of effect as a volition may come to 
pass without a cause, how do we know but Aat many 
other sorts of effects may do so too ? It is not the par- 
ticular kind of effect that makes the absurdity of sup- 
posing it has being without a cause, but something 
which is common to all things that ever begin to be, 
namely, that they are not self-existent, or necessary in 
the nature of things. 



SECTION IV. 

Whether Volition can arise without a cause, through 
THE Activity of the Nature of the Soul. 

The author of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will in 
God and the Creatures, in answer to that objection 
against his doctrine of a self - determining power in 
the will, (p. 68, 69,) that nothing is, or comes to pass, 
without a sufficient reason why it is, and why it is in this 
manner rather than another, allows that it is thus in 
corporeal things, which are properly and philosophically 
speaking passive beings, but denies that it is thus in 
spirits, which are beings of an active nature, who have 
the spring of action within themselves, and can deter- 
mine themselves. By which it is plainly supposed that 
such an event as an act of the will, may come to pass, in 
a spirit, without a sufficient reason why it comes to pass, 
or why it is after this manner, rather than another, by 
reason of the activity of the nature of a spirit. But 
certainly this author in this matter must be very un- 
wary and inadvertent. For, 

Firstly — The objection or difficulty proposed by this 
author seems to be forgotten in his answer or solution. 
The very difficulty, as he himself proposes it, is this, 
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how an event can come to pass without a sufficient 
reason why it is, or why it is in this manner rather than 
another ? Instead of solving this difficulty, or answering 
this question with regard to volition, as he proposes, he 
forgets himself, and answers another question quite 
diverse, and wholly inconsistent with this, namely, what 
is a sufficient reason why it is, and why it is in this 
manner rather than another? and he SLssigns the active 
being's own determination as the cause, and a cause 
sufficient for theeifect; and leaves all the difficulty 
unresolved, and the question unanswered, which yet 
returns, even, how the soul's own determination, which 
he speaks of, came to exist, and to be what it was with- 
out a cause ? The activity of the soul may enable it to be 
the cause of effects, but it does not at all enable or help 
it to be the subject of effects which have no cause; 
which is the thinf^ this author supposes concerning acts 
of the wiU. Activity of nature will no more enable a 
being to produce effects, and determine the manner of 
their existence, within itself, without a cause, than out 
of itself, in some other being. But if an active being 
should, through its activity, produce and determine an 
effect in some external object, how absui'd it would be 
to say ihQ,\ the effect was produced without a cause. 

Secondly — The question is not so much how a spirit 
endowed with activity comes to net, as why it exerts 
such an act, and not another, or why it acts with such a 
particular determination ? If activity of nature bo the 
cause why a spirit (the soul of man for instance) acts, 
and does not lie still, yet that alone is not the cause why 
its action is thus and thus limited, directed and detei- 
mined. Active nature is a general thing ; it is an abilitv 
or tendency of natm*e to action generally taken, which 
may be a cause why the soul acts as occasion or reason 
is given ; but this alone cannot be a sufficient cause why 
the soul exerts such a particular act, at such a time, 
rather than others. In order to this, there must be 
something besides a general tendency to action ; there 
must also be a particular tendency to that individual 
action. If it should be asked, why the soul of man 
uses its activity in such a manner as it does, and it 
should be answered, that the soul uses its activity thus, 
rather than otherwise, because it has activity; would 
such an answer satisfy a rational man? 'Would it not 
rather be looked upon as a very impertinent one ? 
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Thirdly — ^An active being can bring no effects to pass 
by his activity, but what are consequent upon his acting ; 
he produces nothing by his activity, any other way than 
by the exercise of his activity, and so nothing but the 
fruits of its exercise; he brings nothing to pass by a 
dormant activity. But the exercise of his activity i& 
action; and so his action or exercise of his activity must 
be prior to the effects of his activity. If an active being 
produces an effect in another being, about which his 
activity is conversant, the effect being the fruit of his 
activity, his activity must be first exercised or exerted^ 
and the effect of it must follow. So it must be, with 
equal reason, if the active being is his own object, and 
his activity is conversant about himself, to produce and 
determine some effect in himself; still the exercise of 
his activity must go before the effect, which he brings 
to pass and determines by it. And, therefore, his activity 
cannot be the cause of the determination of the first 
action, or exercise of activity itself, whence the effects 
of activity arise, for that would imply a contradiction ; 
it would be to say, the first exercise of activity is before 
the first exercise of activity, and is the cause of it. 

Fourthly — That the soul, though an active substance, 
cannot diversify its own acts, but by first acting, or be 
a determining cause of different acts, or any different 
effects, sometimes of one kind, and somtime^ of another, 
any other way than in consequence of its own diverse 
acts, is manifest by this ; that if so, then the same 
cause, the same causal power, force, or influence, with- 
out variation in any respect, would produce different 
effects at different times. For the same substance of 
the soul before it acts, and the same active nature of 
the soul before it is exerted {i. e. before in the order of 
nature) would be the cause of different effects, namely, 
different volitions at different times. But the substance 
of the soul before it acts, and its active nature before 
it is exerted, are the same without variation. For it is 
some act that makes the first variation in the cause, as 
to any causal exertion, force, or influence. But if it be 
so, that the soul has no different causality, or diverse 
causal force or influence, in producing these diverse 
effects, then it is evident that the soul has no influence, 
no hand in the diversity of the effect, and that the 
difference of the effect cannot be owing to anything 
in the soul ; or, which is the same thing, the soul does 
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not determine the diversity of the effect ; which is con- 
trary to the supposition. It is true the substance of 
the soul before it acts, and before there is any difference 
in that respect, may be in a different state and circum- 
stances ; but those whom I oppose will not allow the 
different circumstances of the soul to be the determining 
causes of the acts of the will, as being contrary to their 
notion of self-determination and self-motion. 

Fifthly — Let us suppose, as these divines do, that there 
are no acts of the soul, strictly speaking, but free voli- 
tions; then it will follow, that the soul is an active being 
in nothing further than it is a voluntary or elective 
being, and whenever it produces effects actively, it pro- 
duces effects voluntarily and electively. But to produce 
effects thus, is the same thing as to produce effects in 
consequence of, and according to, its own choice. And 
if so, then surely the soul does not by its activity pro- 
duce all its own acts of will or choice themselves ; for 
this, by the supposition, is to produce all its free acts of 
choice voluntarily and electively, or in consequence of 
its own free acts of choice, which brings the matter 
directly to the fore-mentioned contradiction, of a free 
act of choice before the first free act of choice. 
According to these gentlemen's own notion of action, 
if there arises in the mind a volition without a free 
act of the will or choice to determine and produce 
it, the mind is not the active volimtary cause of 
that volition, because it does not arise from, nor is 
regulated by, choice or design. And, therefore, it cannot 
be that the mind should be the active, voluntary, deter- 
mining cause of the first and leading volition that 
relates to the affair. The mind's being a designing cause, 
only enables it to produce effects in consequence of its 
design ; it will not enable it to be the designing cause of 
all its own designs. The mind's being an elective cause, 
will only enable it to produce effects in consequence of 
its elections, and according to them, but cannot enable 
it to be the elective cause of all its own elections, 
because that supposes an election before the first elec- 
tion. So the mind's being an active cause enables it to 
produce effects in consequence of its own acts, but can- 
not enable it it be the determining cause of all its own acts j 
for that is still in the same manner a contradiction, as 
it supposes a determining act conversant about the first 
act, and prior to. it, having a causal influence ojx its 
existence, and manner of existence. 
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I can conceive of nothing else that can be meant 
by the soul's having power to cause and determine its 
own volitions, as a being to whom God has given a power 
of action, l>ut this — that God has given power to the 
soul, sometimes at least, to excite volitions at its 
pleasure, or according as it chooses. And this, certainly, 
supposes, in all such cases, a choice preceding fdl 
volitions which are thus caused, even the first of Uiem. 
Which runs into the fore-mentioned great absurdity. 

Therefore, the activity of the nature of the soul 
affords no relief from the difficulties which the notion of 
a self-determining power in the will is attended with, 
nor will it help, in the least, its absurdities and incon- 
sistencies. 



SECTION V. 

Showing that if the Things asserted in these Eva- 
sions SHOULD BE SUPPOSED TO BE TRUE, THEY ARE 
ALTOGETHER IMPERTINENT, AND CANNOT HELP THE CaUSE 

or Arminian Liberty; and how (this being the state 
OP THE case) Arminian WriIers are obliged to talk 

INCONSISTENTLY. 

What was last observed in the preceding section, may 
show, not only that the active nature of t£e soul cannot 
be a reason why an act of the will is, or why it is in this 
manner, rather than another, but also that if it could be 
so, and it could be proved that volitions are contingent 
events, in that sense, that their being and manner of being 
is not fixed or determined by any cause, or anything ante^ 
cedent, it would not at all serve the purpose of Arminians, 
to establish the freedom of the will, according to their 
notion of its freedom, as consisting in the will's deter- 
mination of itself; which supposes every free act oi 
the will to be determined by some act of the will 
going before to determine it; in as much as for the 
will to determine a thing, is the same as for the soul to 
determine a thing by willing ; for there is no way that 
the will can determine an act of the will, but by willing 
that act of the will, or, which is the same thing, choosing 
it. So that here must be two acts of the will in the case, 
one going before anotlier, one conversant about the othei* 
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and the latter the object of the former, and chosen by 
the former. If the will does not Cause and determine the 
act by choice, it does not cause or determine it at all ; 
for that which is not determined by choice, is not deter 
mined voluntarily or willingly ; and to say, that the will 
determines something which the soul does not deter- 
mine willingly, is as much as to say, that something is 
done by the will which the soul does not do tvith its 
will. 

So that if Arminian liberty of will, consisting in the 
will's determining its own acts, be maintained, the old 
absurdity and contradiction must be maintained, that 
overy free act of will is caused and determined by a 
foregoing free act of will ; which does not consist with the 
free act's arising without any cause, and being so con- 
tingent, as not to be fixed by any thing foregoing. So 
that this evasion must be given up, as not at all reliev- 
ing, and as that which, instead of supporting this sort 
of liberty, directly destroys it. 

And if it should be supposed that the soul determines 
its own acts of will some otlier way, than by a foregoing 
act of will ; still it will not help the cause of their lioerty 
of will. If it determines them by an act of the under- 
standing, or some other power, then the will does not 
determine itself; and so the self-determining power of 
the will is given up. And what liberty is there exer- 
cised, according to their own opinion of liberty, by the 
soul's being determined by somthing besides its own 
choice ? The acts of the will, it is tine, may be directed, 
and effectually determined and fixed; but it is not 
done by the soul's own will and pleasure ; there is no 
exercise at all of choice or will in producing the effect ; 
and if will and choice are not exercised in it, how is the 
liberty of the will exercised in it ? 

So that let Arminians turn which way they please "vvith 
their notion of liberty, consisting in the will's determin- 
ing its own acts, their notion destroys itself. If they 
hold every free act of will to be detennined by the soul's 
own free choice, or foregoing free act of will — foregoing 
either in the order of time, or nature — it implies that 
gross contradiction, that the first free act belonging to 
the affair is determined by a free act which is before it. 
Or if they say that the free acts of the will are detennined 
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by some other act of the soul, and not an act of will or 
cuoice, this also destroys their notion of liberty, con- 
sisting in the acts of the will being determined by the 
will itself. Or if they hold that the acts of the will are 
determined by nothing at all that is prior to them, but 
that they are contingent in that sense, that they are 
determined and fixed by no cause at all, this also destroys 
their notion of liberty, consisting in the will's determin- 
ing its own acts. 

This being the true state of the Arminian notion of 
liberty, it hence comes to pass, that the writers that 
defend it are forced into gross inconsistencies in what 
they say upon this subject. To instance in Dr. Whitby ; 
he, in his discourse on the freedom of the will,* opposes 
the opinion of the Calvinists, who place man's liberty 
only in a power of doing what he will, as that wherein 
they plainly agree with Mr. Hobbes; and yet he himself 
mentions the very same notion of liberty, as the dictate 
of the sense and common reason of mankind, and a rule 
laid down by the light of nature ; namely, that liberty is 
a power of acting from ourselves, or doing what we wiU.\ 
This is, indeed, as he says, a thing agreeable to the 
sense and common reason of mankind, and, therefore, it 
is not so much to be wondered at that he unawares ac- 
knowledges it against himself; for if liberty does not 
consist in this, what else can be devised that it should 
consist in ? If it be said, as Dr. Whitby elsewhere 
insists, that it does not only consist in liberty of doing 
what we will, but also a liberty of willing without neces- 
sity, still the question returns, what does that liberty of 
willing without necessity consist in but in a power of 
willing as we please, without being impeded by a con- 
trary necessity? or, in other words, a liberty for the soul 
in its willing to act according to its own choice ? Yea, 
this very thing the same author seems to allow, and sup- 
pose again and again, in the use he makes of sayings of 
the Fathers, whom he quotes as his vouchers. Thus he 
cites the words of Origen, which he produces as a testi- 
mony on his side J — " The soul acts by her own choice^ 
and it is free for her to incline to whatever part she wiU" 
And those words of Justin Martyr§ — " The doctrine of 
the Christians is this, that nothing is done or suffered 

* In his Book on the Five Points, second edit. p. 2)50, 351, 352. 
t Ibid. p. 325, 326. X Ibid. p. 342. { Ibid. p. 360. 
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according to fate, bi?^ that every man doth good or evil 
according to his own free choice." And from Eusebius, 
these words * — " If fate be established, philosophy and 
piety are overthrown. All these things depending upon 
the necessity introduced by the stars, and not upon 
meditation and exercise proceeding from our own free 
choice" And again, the words of Maccariusf — "God, 
to preserve the liberty of man's will, suffered their bodies 
to die, that it might be in their choice to turn to good or 
evil. They who are acted by the Holy Spirit, are not 
held under any necessity, but have liberty to turn them- 
selves, and do what they will in this life." 

Thus, the Doctor, in effect, comes into that very notion 
of liberty which the Calvinists have, which he, at the 
same time, condemns, as agreeing with the opinion of 
Mr. Hobbes — namely, the soul's acting by its own choice, 
men's doing good or evil according to their own free 
choice, their being in that exercise which proceeds from 
their own free choice, having it in their choice to turn to 
good or evil, and doing what they will. So that if men 
exercise this liberty in the acts of the will themselves, it 
must be in exerting acts of will as they will, or accord- 
ing to their own free choice; or exerting acts of will that 
proceed from their choice. And if it be so, then let 
every one judge whether this does not suppose a free 
choice going before the free act of the will, or whether 
an act of choice does not go before that act of the will 
which proceeds from it. And if it be thus with all free 
acts of the will, then let every one judge, whether it 
will not follow that there is a free choice or vnH going 
before the first free act of the will exerted in the case. 
And then let every one judge, whether this be not a 
contradiction. And, finally, let every one judge whether 
in the scheme of these >vriters there be any possibility 
of avoiding these absurdities. 

If liberty consists, as Dr. Whitby himself says, in a 
man's doing what he will, and a man exercises this 
liberty, not only in external actions, but in the acts of 
ihe will themselves, then so far as liberty is exercised in 
the latter, it consists in willing what he wills ; and if 
any say so, one of these two things must be meant, either, 

* In his Book on the Five Points, second edit. p. 363. 
t Ibid, p. 36d, 370. 
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firstly, that a man has power to will, as he does will, 
because what he wills, he wills ; and, therefore, has power 
to will what he has power to will. If this be their mean- 
ing, theit all this mighty controversy about freedom of 
the will and self-determining power comes wholly to 
nothing ; all that is contended for being no more than 
this, that the mind of man does what it does, and is the 
subject of what it is the subject of, or that what is, is ; 
wherein none has any controversy with them. Or, 
secondly, the meaning must be, that a man has power to 
will as he pleases or chooses to will — that is, he has 
power by one act of choice, to choose another ; by an 
antecedent act of will to choose a consequent act ; and 
therein to execute his own choice. And if this be their 
meaning, it is nothing but shuffling with those they dis- 
pute with, and baffling their own reason. For stUl the 
question returns, wherein lies man's liberty in that ante- 
cedent act of will which choose the consequent act. 
The a^swer according to the same principles must be, 
that his liberty in this also lies in his willing as he 
would, or as he choose, or agreeable to another act of 
choice preceding that. And so the question returns, in 
infinitum, and the like answer must be made in infinitum'; 
in order to support their opinion, there must be no 
beginning, but free acts of will must have been chosen 
by foregoing free acts of will, in the soul of every man, 
Without beginning, and so before he had a being, from 
all eternity. 



SECTION VI. 

Concerning the Will's detebminino in Things which 

ABE perfectly INDIFFERENT, IN THE ViEW OF THJ5 

Mind. 

A GREAT argument for self-determining power is the 
supposed experience we universally have of an ability 
to determine our wills, in cases wherein no prevailing 
motive is presented ; the will (as is supposed) has itS 
choice to make between two or more things, that are 
perfectly equal in the view of the mind ; and the will is 
apparently altogether indifferent; and yet we find no 
difficulty in coming to a choice ; the will can instantly 
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determine itself to one, by a sovereign power wliich it 
has over itself, without being moved by any prepon- 
derating inducement. 

Thus the forementioned author of an Essay on the 
Freedom of the Will, &c., (pages 25, 26, 27), supposes — 
"That there are many instances wherein the will is 
determined neither by present uneasiness, nor by the 
greatest apparent good, nor bv the last dictate of the 
understanding, nor by any thing else, but merely by 
itself, as a sovereign self-determining power of the soul ; 
and that the soul does not will this or that action, in 
some cases, by any other other influence, but because it 
will. Thus (says he) I can turn my ftice to the south, 
or the north ; I can point with my finger upward, or down- 
ward. And thus, in some cases, tiie will determines 
itself in a very sovereign manner, because it will, with- 
out a reason borrowed from the understanding; and 
hereby it discovers its own perfect power of choice, 
rising from within itself, and free from all influence or 
restraint of any kind." And in pages 66, 70, 73, and 74, 
this author veiy expressly supposes the will in many 
cases to be determined by no motive at all, but to act 
altogether ^nthout motive or ground of preference. 
Here I would observe, 

I. The very supposition which is here made, directly 
contradicts and overthrows itself. For the thing sup- 
posed, wherein this grand argument consists, is, that 
among several things tibe will actually chooses one before 
another, at the same time that it is perfectlv indifierent; 
which is the very same thing as to say, the mmd has a pre- 
ference, at tlie same time that it has no preference. What 
is meant cannot be, that the mind is indifierentlbefore it 
comes to have a choice, or until it has a preference ; or. 
which is the same thing, that the mind is indifferent 
until it comes to be not indifferent. For, certainly, this 
author did not suppose he had a controversy with any 
person in supposing this ; and then it is nothing to his 
purpose, that the mind which chooses, was indifferent 
once, unless it chooses remaining indifferent ; for other- 
wise, it does not choose at all in ttiat case of indifference, 
concerning which is all the question. Besides, it appears 
in fact, that the thing which this author supposes, is not 
that the will chooses one thing before another, concern- 
ing which it is indifferent before it chooses, but also is 
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indifferent when it chooses ; and that its being otherwise 
than indifferent is not until afterwards, in consequence 
of its choice ; and that the chosen thing's appearing pre- 
ferable to, and more agreeable than, another, arises from 
its choice already made. His words are (page 80) — 
"Where the objects which are proposed appear equally 
fit or good, the will is left without a guide or director, 
and, therefore, must make its own choice, by its own 
determination — ^it being properly a self-determining 
power. And in such cases the will does, as it were, 
make a good to itself by its own choice — i.e.f creates its 
pleasure or delight in this self-chosen good. Even as a 
man by seizing upon a spot of unoccupied land in an unin- 
habited country, makes it his own possession and pro- 
perty, and as such rejoices in it. Where things were 
indifferent before, the will finds nothing to make them 
more agreeable, considered merely in themselves, but 
the pleasure it feels arising from its own choice^ and its 
perseverance therein. We love many things which we 
have chosen, and purely because we chose them." 

This is as much as to say, that we first begin to prefer 
many things, now ceasing any longer to be indifferent 
with respect to them, purely because we have preferred 
and choosen them before. These things must needs be . 
spoken inconsiderately by this author. Choice or prefer- 
ence cannot be before itself in the same instance, either 
in the order of time or nature ; it cannot be the founda- 
tion of itself, or the fruit or consequence of itself. The 
very act of choosing one thing rather then another, is 
preferring that thing, and that is setting a higher value 
on that thing. But that the mind sets a higher value 
on one thing than another is not, in the first place, the 
fruit of its setting a higher value on that thing. 

This author says (page 36) — " The will may be per- 
fectly indifferent, and yet the will may determine itself 
to choose one or the other." And again, in the same 
page — " I am entirely indifferent to either ; and yet my 
will may determine itself to choose." And again — 
"Which I shall choose must be determined by the 
mere act of my will." If the choice is determined by 
a mere act of will, then the choice is determined by a 
mere act of choice. And concerning this matter, namely, 
that the act of the will itself is determined by an act of 
choioe, this writer is express in page 72. Speaking of 
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the case, where there is no superior fitness in objects 
presented, he has these words — " There it must act by 
its own choice, and determine itself as it pleases." Where 
it is supposed that the very determination, which is the 
ground and spring of the will's act, is an act of choice 
and pleasure, wherein one act is more agreeable, and 
the mind better pleased in it, than another ; and this 
preference, and superior pleasedness is the ground of all 
it does in the case. And if so, the mind is not indifferent 
when it determins itself, but had rather do one thing 
than another — had rather determine itself one way 
than another. And, therefore, the will does not act at all 
ii^ indifference, not so much as in the first step it takes, 
er the first rise and beginning of its acting. If it be pos- 
sible for the understanding to act in indifference, yet to 
be sure the will never does ; because the will's begin- 
ning to act is the very same thing as its beginning 
to choose or prefer. And if in the very first act of 
the will, the mind prefers something, then tlie idea of 
that thing prefen'ed does at that time preponderate, or 
prevail in the mind ; or, which is the same thing, the 
idea of it has a prevailing influence on the will. So 
that this wholly destroys the thing supposed, namely, 
that the mind can by a sovereign power choose one of 
two or more things, which in the view of the mind are, in 
every respect, perfectly equal, one of which does not at 
all preponderate, nor has any prevailing influence on the 
mind above another. 

So that this author, in his grand argument for tlie 
ability of the will to choose one of two or more things, 
concerning which it is perfectly indifferent, does at me 
same time, in effect, deny the thing he supposes, and 
allows and asserts the point he endeavours to ovei-throw : 
even that the will, in choosing, is subject to no prevail- 
ing influence of the idea, or view of the thing chosen. 
And, indeed, it is impossible to ofter this argument with- 
out overthrowing it; the thing supposed in it being 
inoonsistent with itself, and that which denies itselt. 
To suppose the will to act at all in a state of perfect 
indifference, either to deteiinine itself, or to do anytliing 
else, is to assert that the mind chooses without choosing. 
To say that when it is indifterent it can do as it pleases, 
is to say that it can follow its pleasure when it has no 
pleasure to follow. And, therefore, if there be any diffi- 
culty in the instance of two cakes, or two eggs, ftc. 
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which are exactly alike, one as good as another—^con- 
ceming which this author supposes the mind in fiact 
has a choice, and so, in effect, supposes that it has a 
preference — ^it as much concerned himself to solve the 
difficulty, as it does those whom he opposes. For if 
these instances prove anything to his purpose, they 
prove that a man chooses without choice. And yet 
this is not to his purpose ; because if this is what he 
asserts, his own words are as much agadnst him, and do 
as much contradict him as the words of those he dis- 
putes against can do. 

II. There is no great difficulty in showing, in such 
instances as are alleged, not only that it must needs be 
80, that the mind must be influenced in its choice by 
something that has a preponderating influence upon it, 
but also how it is so. A little attention to our own 
experience, and a distinct consideration of the acts of 
our own minds in such cases, will be sufficient to 
clear up the matter. 

Thus, supposing I have a chess-board before me, and 
because I am required by a superior, or desired by a 
friend, or to make some experiment concerning my own 
ability and liberty, or on some other consideration, I 
am determined to touch some one of the spots or 
squares on the board with my finger — not being limited 
or directed in the first proposal, or my ot\ti first purpose, 
which is general, to any one in particular, and there 
being nothing in the squares in themselves considered 
that recommends any one of all the sixty-four, more 
than another — in this case, my mind determines to give 
itself up to what is vulgarly called accident,* by deter- 
mining to touch that square which happens to be most 
in view, which my eye is especially upon at that moment, 
or which happens to be then most in my mind, or which 
I shall be directed to by some other such like accident. 
Here are several steps of the mind's proceeding (though 
all may be done, as it were, in a moment) the first step 
is its general determination that it will touch one of 
the squares. The next step is another general deter- 
minaUon to give itself up to accident, in some certain 

* I have elsewhere observed what that is, which is vulgarly called accident ; 
that it is nothing akin to the Arminian metaphysical notion of contingence, 
something not connected with anything foregoing ; but that it is something 
that comes to pass in the coarse of things, in some affair that men are con- 
corned in, anforteeay and not owing to their design. 
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way, as to touch that which shall be most in the eye or 
mind at that time, or to some other such like accident. 
The third and last step is a particular determination to 
touch a certain individual spot, even that square which, 
by that sort of accident the mind has pitched upon, has 
actually offered itself beyond others. Now, it is apparent 
that in none of these several steps does the mind pro- 
ceed in absolute indifference, but in each of them is 
influenced by a preponderating inducement. So it is 
in the first step — ^the mind's general determination to 
touch one of the sixty-four spots; the mind is not 
absolutely indifferent whether it does so or no ; it is 
induced to it for the sake of making some experiment, 
or by the desire of a friend, or some other motive that 
prevails. So it is in the second step — ^the mind's determin- 
ing to give itself up to accident, by touching that which 
shall be most in the eye, or the idea of which shall be 
most prevalent in the mind, &c ; the mind is not abso- 
lutely indifferent whether it proceeds by this rule or no, 
but chooses it, because it appears at that time a con- 
venient and requisite expedient in order to fulfil the 
general purpose aforesaid. And so it is in the third and 
last step — its determining to touch that individual spot 
which actually does prevail in the mind's view; the 
mind is not indifferent concerning this, but is influenced 
by a prevailing inducement and reason ; which is, that 
this is a prosecution of the preceding determination, 
which appeared requisite, and was fixed before in the 
second step. 

Accident will ever serve a man, without hindering him 
a moment, in such a case. It will always be so among a 
number of objects in view; one will prevail in the eye, 
or in idea, beyond others. When we have our eyes open 
in the clear sun-shine, many objects strike the eye at 
once, and innumerable images may be at once painted in 
it by the rays of light ; but the attention of the mind is 
not equal to several of them at once ; or if it bC; it does 
not continue so for any time. And so it is with respect 
to the ideas of the mind in general; several ideas are 
not in equal strength in the mind's view and notice at 
once, or, at least, do not remain so for any sensible con- 
tinuance. There is nothing in the world more constantly 
varying then the ideas of flie mind ; they do not remain 
precisely in the same state for the least perceivable space 
of time; as is evident by this, that all perceivable time. 
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is judged and perceived by tlie mind only by the succes- 
sion or the successive changes of its own ideas. There- 
fore, while the views or perceptions of the mind remain 
precisely in the same state, there is no perceivable space 
or lengtJi of time, because no sensible succession at all. 

As the acts of the will, in each step of the fore-men- 
tioned procedure, do not come to pass without a parti- 
cular cause, every act is owing to a prevailing inducement ; 
80 the accident, as I have called it, or that which happens 
in the imsearchable course of things, to which the mind 
yields itself, and by which it is guided, is not any thing 
that comes to pass without a cause; and the mind in 
determining to be guided by it, is not determined by 
something that has no cause, any more than if it deter* 
mined to be guided by a lot, or the casting of a die. For 
though the die's falling in such a manner be accidental 
to him that casts it, yet none will suppose that there iff 
no cause why it falls as it does. The involuntary 
changes in the succession of our ideas, though the cause 
may not be observed, have as much a cause as the 
changeable motions of the motes that float in the air, or 
the continual, infinitely various, successive changes of 
the unevenesses on the surface of the water. 

There are two things especially, which are probably 
the occasions of confusion in the minds of them who 
insist upon it, that the will acts in a proper indifference, 
and without being moved by any inducement, in its de- 
tei-minations in such cases as have been mentioned : — 

Firstly — They seem to mistake the point in question, 
or at least not to keep it distinctly in view. The question 
they dispute about is, whether the mind be indifferent 
about the objects presented, one of which is to be taken, 
touched, pointed to, &c. — as two eggs, tw^o cakes, which 
appear equally good ; whereas the question to be con- 
sidered is, whether the person be indifferent vdih. respect 
to his own actions ; whether he does not, on some con- 
sideration or other, prefer one act ^\^.th resi)ect to these 
objects before another. The mind in its determination 
and choice, in these cases, is not most immediately and 
directly conversant about the objects presented, but the 
acts to be done concerning these objects. The objects 
may appear equal, and the mind may never properly 
make any choice between them, but the next act of th<^ 
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will being about the external actions to be performed, 
taking, touching, &c., these may not appear equal, and 
one action may properly be chosen before another. In 
each step of the mind's progress, the determination is 
not about the objects, unless indirectly and improperly, 
but about the actions, which it chooses for other reasons 
than any preference of the objects, and for reasons not 
taken at all from the objects. 

There is no necessity of supposing that the mind 
does ever at all properly choose one of the objects 
before another; either bemre it has taken or afterwards. 
Indeed, the man choosies to take or touch one rather 
tlian another, but not because he chooses the thing 
taken, or touched, but from foreigu considerations. The 
case may be so that of two things offered a man may, 
for certain reasons, choose and prefer the taking of that 
which he undervalues, and choose to neglect to take 
that which his mind prefers. In such a case, choosing 
the thing taken, and choosing to take, are diverse ; and 
80 they are in a case where the things presented are 
equal in the mhid's esteem, and neither of them pre- 
ferred. All that fact and experience makes evident, is, 
that the mind chooses one action rather than another, 
and, therefore, the arguments which they bring, in order 
to be to their purpose, ought to be to prove that the 
mind chooses me action in perfect indifference, with 
respect to that action ; and not to prove that the mind 
chooses the action in perfect indifference with respect 
to the object; which is very possible, and yet the 
will not act at all without prevalent inducement, and 
proper preponderation. 

Secondly — Another reason of confusion and difficulty 
in this matter seems to be, not distinguishing between a 
general indifference, or an indifference with respect to 
what is to be done in a more distant and general view 
of it, and a particular indifference, or an indifference 
with respect to the next immediate act, viewed with its 
particular and present circumstances. A man may be 
perfectly indifferent with respect to his own actions in 
the former respect, and yet not in the latter. Thus, in 
the foregoing instance of touching one of the squares of 
a chess-board ; when it is first proposed that I should 
touch one of them, I may be perfectly indifferent which 
I touch ; because as yet I view the matter remotely and 

F 
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generally, being but in the first step of the mind's jwro- 
gress in tiie aflSir. But yet, when I am actually come to 
the last step, and the very next thing to be determined 
is, which is to be touched, having already determined 
that I will touch that which happens to be most in my 
eye or mind, and my mind being now fixed on a par- 
ticular one, the act of touching mat, considered flms 
immediately, and in these particidar present circum- 
stances, is not what my mind is absolutely indifferent 
about. 



SECTION VII. 

Concerning the Notion of Liberty of Will consisting 

IN Indifference. 

What has been said in the foregoing section has a 
tendency, in some measure, to evince the absuJrdity of the 
opinion of such as place liberty in indifference, or in 
that equilibrium whereby the will is without all ante- 
«»,edent determination or bias, and left hitherto firee from 
any prepossessing inclination to one side or the other ; 
that so the determination of the will to either side may 
be entirely from itself, and that it may be owing only to 
its own power, and that sovereignty which it has o^^ 
itself, that it goes this way rather then that.* 

But inasmuch as this has been of such long stand- 
iupr, and has been so generally received, and so much 

* Dr. Whitby, and soma other Anninians, make a distinction of dififorent 
kinds of freedom ; one of God, and perfect Spirits above ; another of persons 
in a state of trial. The former Dr. Whitby allows to consist with necessity ; 
the latter he holds to be without necessity : and this latter he supposes te 
he requisite to our being the subjects of praise or dispraise, rewards or 
imnishmcnts, precepts and prohibitions, promises and threats, exhortations 
u,nd dehortations, and a covenant treaty. And to this freedom he supposes 
indifference to be requisite. In his Discourse on the Five Points, pages 899, 
3t>0, ho bays : — " It is a fireedom {speaking of a ft-eedom not only from co- 
KccioD, but from necessity) requisite, as we conceive, to render us capable of 
trial or probation, and to render our actions worthy of praise or dispraise, 
and our persons of rewards or punishments." And, in the next page, 
speaking of the same matter, he says— '^ Excellent to this purpose, are rae 
words of Mr. Thorndike: we say not, that indifference is requisite to all 
I'recdom, but to the freedom of man alone in this state of travail and pro- 
flcieuce ; the ground of which is Grod's tender of a treaty, and conditions of 
ueace and reconcilement to fallen man, together with those precepts and 
prohibitions, those jpromiees and threats, those exhortations and dehorta- 
iions it is enforced with. 
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insisted on by Pelagians, Semi-pelagians, Jesuits, Soci- 
nians, Armiuians, and otihers, it may deserve a more 
jftiU consideration. And, therefore, I shall now proceed 
to a more particular and thorough inquiry into this 
notion. 

Now lost some should suppose that I do not under- 
stand those that place liberty in indiiierence, or should 
charco me with misrepresenting their opinion, I would 
.signify that I am sensible, there are some, who when 
they talk of tho liberty of the will as consisting in 
jndifieronce, express themselves as though they would 
not bo understood ,of tho indifference of the incunation 
or tendency of the will, but of, I know not what indif- 
ference of the soul*s power of willing; or that the will, 
wiUi respect to its power or ability to choose, is indif- 
ferent, can go either way indiiierently, either to the right 
hand or left, either act or forbear to act, one as well as 
the other; however, this seems to be a rclining only 
of some T)ailicular writers, and newly invented, and 
which will by no meanw consist with the manner of 
oxj)reH8ion used by tho defenders of liberty of indiffer- 
ence in general. I wish such refiners would thoroughly 
conaider, whether they distinctly know thou* own mean- 
ing, when they make a distinction between indifference 
of the soul as to its j)owor or ability of willing or choos- 
ing, and tlie soul's indilteronce as to tho preference or 
choice itself; and whether tliey do not deceive themselves 
in imagining that they have any distinct meaning at all. 
The indifference of the soul as to its ability or power to 
will, must be the same thing as the indifference of the 
state of the power or faculty of the will, or the indiffer- 
ence of tho state which the soul itself, which has that 
power or faculty, hitherto remains in, as to the exercise 
of that x)ower, in the choice it shall by and by make. 

But not to insist any longer on the abstruseness and 
mexplicableness of this distinction; let what will be 
supposed concerning the meaning of them tliat make 
use of it, thus much must, at least, be intended by 
Aiininians, when they talk of indifference as essential 
to liberty of will, if they intend anytliiug, in any respect 
to their ])urpose, namely, that it is such an indifference 
as leaves the will not determined already, but free from 
actual possession, and vacant of predetermination, so 
far, that there may be room for tho exercise of the 
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self-determining power of the will ; and that the will's 
freedom consists in, or depends upon, this vacancy and 
opportunity that is left for the will itself to he the 
determiner of the act that is to be the free act. 

And here I would observe, in the first place, that to 
make out this scheme of liberty, the indifference must- 
be perfect and absolute — ^there must be a perfect frech 
dom from all antecedent preponderation or inclination. 
Because if the will be already inclined before it exerts 
its own sovereign power on itself, then its inclinati(m is 
not wholly owing to itself; if when two opposites are 
proposed to the soul for its choice, the proposial does not 
find the soul wholly in a state of indifference, then it is 
not found in a state of liberty for mere self-determina- 
tion. The least degree of antecedent bias must be in- 
consistent with their notion of liberty ; for so long as 
prior inclination possesses the will, and is not removed, 
it binds the will, so that it is utterly impossible that the 
will should act otherwise than agreeably to it. Surely 
the will cannot act or choose contrary to a remaining 
prevailing inclination of the will. To suppose otherwise, 
would be the same thing as to suppose that the will is 
inclined contrary to its present prevailing inclination, 
or contrary to what it is inclined to. That which the 
will chooses and prefers, that, all things considered, it 
preponderates and inclines to. It is equally impossible 
for the will to choose contrary to its own remaining and 
present preponderating inclination, as it is to prefer con- 
trary to its own present preference, or choose contrary 
to its own present choice. The will, therefore, so long 
as it is under the influence of an old preponderating 
inclination, is not at liberty for a new free act, or any 
act that shall now be an act of self-determination. The 
act which is a self-determined free act, must be an act 
which the will determines in the possession and use of 
such a liberty, as consists in a freedom from every thing, 
which, if it were there, would make it impossible that 
the will, at that time, should be otherwise than that way 
to which it tends. 

If any one should say, there is no neec^ that the in- 
difference should be perfect; but although a former 
inclination and preference still remains, yet, if it be not 
very strong and violent, possibly the strength of the 
will may oppose and overcome it. 
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This is grossly absurd ; for the strength of the will, 
let it be ever so great, does not at all enable it to act one 
way, and not the contrary way, both at the same time. It 
pyes it no such sovereignty and command, as to cause 
itself to prefer and not to prefer at the same time, or to 
choose contraiy to its own present choice. 

Therefore, if there be the least degree of antecedent 

Ereponderation of the will, it must be perfectly abolished 
efore the will can be at liberty to determine itself the 
contrary way. And if the will determines itself the 
same way, it is not a free determination, because the 
will is not wholly at liberty in so doing ; its determina- 
tion is not altogether from itself, but it was partly de- 
termined before, in its prior inclination; and all the 
freedom the will exercises in the case, is an increase of 
inclination, which it gives itself, over and above what it 
had by the foregoing bias ; so much is from itself, and 
80 much is from perfect indifference. For though the 
will had a previous tendency that way, yet as to that 
additional degree of inclination, it had no tendency. 
Therefore the previous tendency is of no consideration, 
with respect to the act wherein the will is free. So that 
it comes to the same thing which was said at first, that 
as to the act of the will, wherein the will is free, there 
must be perfect indifference, or equilibrium. 

To illustrate this ; if we should suppose a sovereim 
self-moving power in a natural body, but that me 
body is in motion already, by an antecedent bias — for 
instance, gravitation towards the centre of the earth — 
and has one degree of motion already by virtue of that 
previous tendency, but by its self-moving power it adds 
one degree more to its motion, and moves so much more 
swiftly towards the centre of the earth than it would do 
by its gravity only, it is evident that all that is owing 
to a self-moving power in this case is the additional de- 
gree of motion, and that the other degree of motion 
which it had from gravity is of no consideration in the 
case — does not help the effect of the free self-moving 
power in the least ; the effect is just the same as if the 
body had received from itself one degree of motion from 
a state of perfect rest. So if we should suppose a self- 
moving power given to the scale of a balance, which has 
a weignt of one degree beyond the opposite scale, and 
we ascribe to it an ability to add to itself another degree 
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of force the same way, by its self-moving power, this is 
just the same thing as to ascribe to it a power to give 
itself one degree of preponderation from a perfect equili- 
brium; and so much power as the scale has to give itself 
an over-balance from a perfect equipoise, so much self- 
moving self-preponderating power it has, and no more. 
So that its free power this way is always to be measiired 
from perfect equilibriimi. 

I need say no more to prove that if indifference be 
essential to liberty, it must be perfect indifference ; andP 
that so far as the will is destitute of this, so for it Mf 
destitute of that freedom by which it is its own master, 
and in a capacity of being its own determiner, wifhotre 
being at all passive, or subject to the power and sway of 
something else, in its motions and determinations. 

Having observed these things, let us now try wltethei^ 
this notion of the liberty of will consisting in indifference 
and equilibrium, and the will's self-determination in siicfi 
a state, be not absurd and inconsistent. 

And here I would lay down this as an axiom of tm- 
doubted truth — that every free act is done in a state of 
freedom, and not only after such a state. If an act ci 
the will be an act wherein the soul is free, it must be 
exerted in a state of freedom, and in the time of freedom. 
It will not suffice, that the act immediately follo'ws a 
state of liberty, but liberty must yet continue, and co- 
exist with the act; the soul remaining in possession Of 
liberty. Because that is the notion of a tfee act of flie 
soul, even an act wherein the soul uses or exercises 
liberty. But if the soul is not, in the very time of the 
act, in the possession of liberty, it cannot at that time be 
in the use of it. 

Now the question is, whether ever the soul of man 
puts forth any act of will while it yet remains in a state 
of liberty, in that notion of a state of liberty, namely, as 
implying a state of indifference; or whetiier the soul 
ever exerts an act of choice or preference, while at thai 
very time the will is in a perfect equilibrium, not incHh- 
ing one way more than another ? The very putting of the 
question is sufficient to show the absurdity of the affirina* 
tive answer; for how ridiculous would it be for any 
body to insist that the soul chooses one thing before 
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another, when at the very same instant it is perfectly 
indifferent with respect to each ! This is the same thing 
as to say, the soul prefers one thing to another, at the 
very same time that it has no preference. Choice and 
preference can no more be in a state of indifference, 
than motion can be in a state of rest, or than the pre- 
ponderation of the scale of a balance can be in a state 
of equilibrium. Motion may be the next moment after 
rest, but cannot co-exist with it, in any, even the least, 
part of it. So choice may be immediately after a state 
of indifference, but has no co-existence with it. Even 
the very beginning of it is not in a state of indifference. 
And, therefore, if this be liberty, no act of the will, in 
any degree, is ever performed in a state of liberty, or 
in the time of liberty. Volition and liberty are so far 
from agreeing together, and being essential one to 
another, that they are contrary one to another, and on^^ 
excludes and destroys the other, as much as motion and 
rest, light and darkness, or life and death. So that the 
will acts not at all— does not so much as begin to act in 
the time of such liberty ; freedom is perfectly at an end, 
and has ceased to be, at the first moment of action, and, 
therefore, liberty cannot reach the action to effect or 
qualify it, or give it a denomination, or any pai-t of 
it, any more than if it had ceased to be twenty years 
before the action began. The moment that liberty 
ceases to be, it ceases to be a qualification of any thing. 
If light and darkness succeed one another instantane- 
ously, light qualifies nothing after it is gone out, to make 
any thing lightsome or bright, any more at the first 
moment of perfect darkness, than months or years after. 
Life denominates nothing vital at the first moment of 
perfect death. So freedom, if it consists in, or implies 
indifference, can denominate nothing free, at the first 
moment of preference or preponderation. Therefore it 
is manifest, that no liberty which the soul is possessed 
of, or ever uses, in any of its acts of volition consists in 
indifference ; and that the opinion of such as suppose 
that indifference belongs to the very essence of liberty, is 
to the highest degree absurd and contradictory. 

If any one should imagine that this maimer of arguing 
is notmng but trick and delusion, and to evade the 
reasoning, should say, that the thing wherein the will 
exercises its liberty is not in the act of choice or pre- 
ponderation itself, but in determining itself to a certain 
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choice or preference. That the act of the will wherein 
it is free, and uses its own sovereignty, consists in its 
causing or determining the change or transition, from a 
state of indifference to a certain preference, or deter- 
mining to give a certain turn to the halance, which has 
hitherto been even ; and that this act the will exerts in 
a state of liberty, or while the will yet remains in 
equilibrium, and perfect master of itself. I say, if any 
one chooses to express his notion of liberty after this, 
or some such manner, let us see if he can make out his 
matters any better than before. 

What is asserted is, that the will, while it yet remains 
in perfect equilibrium, without preference, determines 
to change itself from that state, and excite in itself a 
certain choice or preference. Now, let us see whether 
this does not come to the same absurdity we had before. 
If it be so, that the will, while it yet remains perfectly 
indifferent, determines to put itself out of that state, 
and give itself a certain preponderation, then I would 
inquire, whether the soul does not determine this of 
choice, or whether the will's coming to a determination 
to do so, be not the same thing as the soul's coming 
to a choice to do so. If the soul does not determine 
this of choice, or in the exercise of choice, then it does 
not determine it voluntarily. And if the soul does not 
determine it voluntarily, or of its own will, then in 
what sense does its will determine it ? And if the will 
does not determine it, then how is the liberty of the will 
exercised in the determination ? What sort of liberty 
is exercised by the soul in those determinations, wherein 
there is no exercise of choice, which are not voluntary, 
and wherein the will is not concerned ? But if it be 
allowed that this determination is an act of choice, and 
it be insisted on that the soul, while it yet remains in 
a state of perfect indifference, chooses to put itself out 
of that state, and to turn itself one way, then the soul 
is already come to a choice, and chooses that way. 
And so we have the very same absurdity which we had 
before. Here is the soul in a state of choice, and in a 
state of equilibrium, both at the same time, the soul 
already choosing one way, while it remains in a state of 
perfect indifference, and has no choice of one way more 
than the other. And, indeed, this manner of talking, 
though it may a little hide the absurdity, in the 
obscurity of expression, is more nonsensical, and in* 
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creases the inconsistence. To say, the free act of the 
will, or the act which the will exerts in a state of 
freedom and indifference, does not imply preference in 
it, hut is what the will does in order to causing or pro- 
ducing a preference, is as much as to say, the soul 
chooses (for to will and to choose are the same thing) 
without choice, and prefers without preference, in order 
to cause or produce the beginning of a preference, or 
the first choice. And that is, that the first choice is 
exerted without choice, in order to produce itself. 

If any, to evade these things, should own that a state 
of libeily and a state of indifference are not the same, 
and that the former may be without the latter, but 
should say that indifference is still essential to the free- 
dom of an act of will, in some sort — namely, as it is 
necessary to go immediately before it, it being essential 
to the freedom of an act of will that it should directly 
and immediately arise out of a state of indifference ; still 
this will not help the cause of Arminian liberty, or make 
it consistent with itself. For if the act springs imme- 
diately out of a state of indifference, then it doth not arise 
firom antecedent choice or preference. But if the act 
arises directly out of a state of indifference, without any 
intervening choice to choose and determine it, then the 
act not being determined by choice, is not determined 
by the will ; the mind exercises no free choice in the 
affair, and free choice and free will have no hand in the 
determination of the act. Which is entirely inconsistent 
with their notion of the freedom of volition. 

If any should suppose that these difficulties and 
absurdities may be avoided, by sajdng that the liberty 
of the mind consists in a power to suspend the act of 
the will, and so to keep it in a state of indifference, until 
there has been opportimity for consideration; and so 
shall say, tliat however indifference is not essential to 
liberty in such a manner, that the mind must make its 
choice in a state of indifference, which is an incon- 
sistency, or that the act of will must spring immediately 
out of indifference ; yet indifference may be essential to 
the liberty of acts of the will in this respect — namely, 
that liberty consists in a power of the mind to forbear 
or suspend the act of volition, and keep the mind in a 
state of indifference for the present, until there has been 
opportunity for proper deliberation ; I say, if any one 
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imagines that this helps the matter, it is a great mistake ; 
it reconciles no inconsistency, and relieves no difficulty 
which the affair is attended with. For here the follow- 
ing things must he ohserved : — 

Firstly — ^That this suspending of volition, if there be 
properly any such thing, is itself an act of volition. If 
the mind determines to suspend its act, it determines it 
Voluntarily; it chooses, on some consideration, to sus- 
pend it Aiid this choice or determination, is an act of 
the will, and, indeed, it is supposed to be so in the very 
hypothesis ; for it is supposed, that the liberty of the 
mil consists in its power to do this, and that its doing it 
is the very thing wherein the will exercises its liberty. 
But how can the will exercise liberty in it, if it be not an 
act of the will? The liberty of the will is not exercised 
in anything but what the will does. 

Secondly — This determining to suspend acting is not 
only an act of the will, but it is supposed to be l£e only 
free act of the will ; because it is said, that this is the 
£hing wherein the liberty of the will consists. Now, if 
this be so, then this is all the act of will that we have to 
consider in this controversy, about the liberty of will, and 
in our inquiries, wherein the liberty of man consists. 
And now the fore-mentioned difficulties remain, the 
former question returns upon us — ^namely, wherein con- 
sists the freedom of the mil in those acts wherein it is 
free ? And if this act of determining a suspension be 
the only act in which the will is free, then wherein con- 
sists the will's freedom with respect to this act of sus- 
pension ? And how is indifference essential to this act? 
The answer must be, according to what is supposed in 
the evasion imder consideration, that the liberty of the 
will in this act of suspension consists in a power to sus- 
pend even this act, until there has been opportunity for 
thorough deliberation. But this will be to plunge 
directly into the grossest nonsense ; for it is the act of 
suspension itself that we are speaking of, and there ifl 
no room for a space of deliberation and suspension, in 
order to determine whether we will suspend or no. For 
that supposes, that even suspension itself may be deferred, 
which is absurd ; for the very deferring the determina- 
tion of suspension, to consider whether we will suspend 
or no, will be actually suspending. For during the 
space of suspension, to consider whether to suspend, the 
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act is ipso facto suspended. There is no medium between 
suspending to act, and immediately acting ; and, tliere- 
fore, no possibility of avoiding either the one or tlie other 
one moment ; and so no room for prior deliberation. 

And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity 
another way ; for now it is come to that, that liberty 
consists wholly in the mind's having power to suspenoL 
its determination whether to suspend or no, that there 
may be time for consideration, whether it be best to sus- 
pend. And if liberty consists in this only, then this is 
the liberty under consideration ; we have to inquire now, 
how liberty with respect to this act of suspending a 
determination of suspension consists in indifference, or 
how indifference is essential to it? The answer, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis we are upon, must be, that it con- 
sists in a power of suspending even this last-mentioned 
act, to have time to consider whether to suspend that. 
And tlien the same difficulties and inquiries return over 
again witli respect to that; and so on for ever. Which, 
if it would show any thing, would show only tliat there 
is no such thing as a free act. It drives the exercise of 
freedom back in infinitum ; and that is to drive it out of 
the world. 

And besides all this, there is a delusion and a latent 
gross contradiction in the affair another way; inasmuch 
as in explaining how, or in what respect, tlie will is free 
with regard to a particular act of vohtion, it is said, that 
its liberty consists in a power to determine to suspend! 
that act, which places liberty not in that act of vohtion 
which the inquiiyis about, but altogether in another 
antecedent act ; which contradicts the thing supposed 
in both the question and answer. The question is, 
wherein consists the mind's libeiiiy in any particular act 
of volition ? And the answer, in pretending to show 
wherein lies the mind's liberty in that act, in effect says, 
it does not lie in that act at all, but in another, namely, 
a volition to suspend that act. And, therefore, the 
answer is both contradictory, and altogether impertinent 
and beside the purpose. For it does not show whereiDl 
the liberty of me will consists in the act in question ; 
instead of that, it supposes it does not consist in that 
act at aU, but in another distinct from it, even a volition 
to suspend that act, and take time to consider of it. And 
no account is pretended to be given wherein the mitid 
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is free with respect to that act, wherein this answer 
supposes the liberty of the mind, indeed, consists, 
namely, the act of suspension, or of determining the 
suspension. 

On the whole, it is exceeding manifest that the 
liberty of the mind does not consist in indiflference, 
and iJiat indifference is not essential or necessary to 
it, or at all belonging to it, as the Armenians suppose ; 
that opinion being full of nothing but absurdity and 
self-contradiction. 



SECTION VIII. 

Concerning the Supposed Liberty of the Will, as 
Opposite to all Necessity. 

It is a thing chiefly insisted on by Arminians, in this 
controversy, as a thing most important and essential 
in human liberty, that volitions, or the acts of the will, 
are contingent events; understanding contingence as 
opposite, not only to constraint, but to all necessity. 
Therefore I would particularly consider this matter. 

And, firstly, I would inquire, whether there is, or can 
be, any such thing, as a volition which is contingent in 
such a sense, as not only to come to pass without any 
necessity of constraint or co-action, but also without a 
necessity of consequence, or an infellible connection 
with anything foregoing. 

Secondly— Whether, if it were so, this would at all 
help the cause of liberty. 

I would consider whether volition is a thing that 
ever does, or can come to pass, in this manner con- 
tingently. And here it must be remembered, that it 
has been already shown, that nothing can ever come 
to pass without a cause, or reason why it exists in this 
manner rather than another ; and the evidence of this 
has been particularly applied to the acts of the will. 
Now, if this be so, it will demonstrably follow, that the 
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acts of the will are never contingent, or without neces- 
sity, in the sense spoken of ; inasmuch as those things 
wmch have a cause, or reason of their existence, must 
be connected with their cause. This appears by the 
following considerations: — 

Firstly — For an event to have a cause and ^ound of 
its existence, and yet not be connected with its cause, 
is an inconsistence. For if the event be not connected 
with the cause, it is not dependent on the cause ; its 
existence is, as it were, loose &om its influence, and may 
attend it or may not, it being a mere contingence whether 
it follows or attends the influence of the cause, or not ; 
and that is the same thing as not to be dependent on it 
And to say the event is not dependent on its cause, is 
absurd ; it is the same thing as to say it is not its cause, 
nor the event the efltect of it ; for dependence on the 
influence of a cause is the veiy notion of an effect If 
there be no such relation between one thing and another, 
consisting in the connection and dependence of one thing 
on the influence of another, then it is certain there is 
no such relation between them as is signifled by the 
terms cause and eflect. So far as an event is dependent 
on a cause, and connected with it, so much causality is 
there in the case, and no more- The cause does, or 
brings to pass no more in any event, than is dependent 
on it. If we say, the connection and dependence is not 
total, but partial, and that the eflect, though it has some 
connection and dependence, yet is not entirely dependent 
on it ; that is the same thing as to say, that not all that 
is in the event is an eflect of that cause, but that only 
part of it arises from thence, and part some other way. 

Secondly — If there are some events which are not 
necessarily connected with their causes, then it will fol- 
low, that there are some things which come to pass with- 
out any cause, contrary to the supposition. For if there 
be any event which was not necessarily connected with 
the influence of the cause under such circumstances, 
then it was contingent whether it would attend or follow 
the influence of the cause, or no ; it might have followed, 
and it might not, when the cause was the same, its in- 
fluence the same, and under the same circumstances. 
And if so, why did it follow, rather than not follow ? 
There is no cause or reason of this. Therefore, here is 
something without any cause or reason why it is, namely, 
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the following of the effect on the influence of the cause, 
with which it was not necessarily connected. If there 
be not a necessary connection of the effect on any thing 
antecedent, then 'we may suppose that sometimes the 
event will follow the cause, and sometimes not, when 
the cause is the same, and in every respect in the same 
state and circimistances. And what can be the cause 
and reason of this strange phenomenon, even this 
diversity, tiiat in one instance, the effect should follow, 
in another not? It is evident by the supposition, that 
this is wholly without any cause or ground. Here is 
something in the present manner of the existence of 
things and state of the world, that is absolutely without 
a cause. Which is contrary to the supposition, and con- 
trary to what has been before demonstrated. 

Thirdly — To suppose there are some events which 
have a cause and ground of their existence, that yet 
are not necessarily connected with their cause, is to 
suppose that they have a cause which is not their cause. 
Thus, if the effect be not necessarily connected with 
the cause, with its influence and influential circum- 
stances, then, as I observed before, it is a thing possible 
and supposable that the cause may sometimes exert the 
same influence, under the same circumstances, and yet 
the effect not follow. And if this actually happens in 
jany instance, this instance is a proof, in fact, that the 
inftuence of the cause is not sufficient fo produce the 
effect. For if it had been sufficient, it would have done 
it. And yet, by the supposition, in another instance, the 
same cause, with perfectly the same influence, and when 
all circumstances which have any influence were the 
same, was followed with the effect. By which it is mani- 
fest that the effect in this last instance was not owing to 
the inJiuence of the cause, but must come to pass some 
other way. For it was proved before, that the influence 
of the cause was not sufficient to produce the effect. 
And if it was not sufficient to produce it, then the pro- 
duction of it could not be owing to that influence, but 
must be owing to something else, or owing to nothing. 
And if the effect be not owing to the influence of the 
cause, then it is not the cause. Which brings us to the 
contradiction, of a cause, and no cause, that which is the 
ground and reason of the existence of a thing, and at 
the same time is not the ground and reason of its exist- 
ence, nor is sufficient to be so. 
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If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 
further reasoning upon it impertinent, I would say, that 
that which seems to be the cause in the supposed case, 
can be no cause ; its power and influence having, on a 
fall trial, proved insufficient to produce such an effect; 
and if it be not sufficient to produce it, then it does not 
produce it. To say otJierwise is to say there is powCT 
to do that which mere is not power to do. If there be 
in a cause sufficient power exerted, and in ckcumsi^ces 
sufficient to produce an effect, and so the effect be ac- 
tually produced at one time, these things all concurring, 
will produce the effect at all times. And so we may turn 
it the other way ; that which proves not sufficient at one 
time, cannot be sufficient at another, with preciselv the 
same influential circumstances. And, therefore, if the 
effect follows, it is not owing to that cause, .unless the 
different time be a circumstance which has influence ; 
but that is contrary to the supposition, for it is supposed 
that all circumstances that have influence are the same. 
And, besides, this would be to suppose the time to 
be the cause, which is contrary to the supposition of the 
other thing's being the cause. But if merely diversity 
of time has no influence, then it is evident that it is as 
much of an absurdity to say the cause was sufficient to 
produce the effect at one time, and not at another, as to 
say that it is sufficient to produce the effect at a certain 
time, and yet not sufficient to produce the same effect at 
that same timft. 

On the whole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect 
has a necessaiy connection with its cause, or with that 
which is the true ground and reason of its existence. 
And, therefore, if there be no event without a cause, as 
was proved before, then no event whatsoever is contin- 
gent in the manner that Arminians suppose the free acts 
of the will to be contingent. 
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SECTION IX. 

Of the Connection of the Acts of the Will with 
THE Dictates of the Undebstanding. 

It is manifest that the acts of the wiU are none of them 
contingent in such a sense as to be without all necessity, 
or sd as not to be necessary with a necessity of conse- 
quence and connection, because every act of the will is 
some way connected with the understanding, and is as 
the greatest apparent good is, in the manner which has 
already been explained — ^namely, that the soul always 
wiUs or chooses that which, in the present view of the 
mind, considered in the whole of that view, and all that 
belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing ia more evident than that when 
men act volimtarily, and do what they please, then they 
do what appears most agreeable to them; and to say 
otherwise, would be as much as to affirm, that men do 
not choose what appears to suit them best, or what seems 
most pleasing to tiiem ; or that they do not choose what 
they prefer. Which brings the matter to a contradiction. 

As it is very evident in itself that the acts of the will 
have some connection with the dictates or views of the 
imderstanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of 
the Arminian writers, particularly by Dr. Whitby and 
Dr. Samuel Clark. Dr. TumbuU, though a great enemy 
to the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In 
his Christian Philosophy (page 196) he with much ap- 
probation cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, 
in these words — " No man fsays an excellent philosopher) 
sets himself about any tiling but upon some view or 
other, which serves him for a reason for what he does ; 
and whatsoever faculties he employs, the understanding, 
with such light as it has, well or ill informed, constantly 
leads ; and by that light, true or false, all her operative 
powers are directed. The will itself, how absolute and 
incontrollable soever it may be thought, never fails in its 
obedience to the dictates of the imderstanding. Temples 
have their sacred images, and we see what influence they 
have always had over a great part of mankind ; but in 
truth, the ideas and images in men's minds are the in- 
visible powers that constantly govern them, and to these 
they all pay universally a ready submission. 
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But whether this be m a just consistence with them- 
selves, find their own notions of liberty, I desire may 
now be impartially considered. 

Dr. Whitby plainly supposes that the acts and deter- 
minations of the will always follow the understanding's 
apprehension or view of the greatest good to be obtained, 
or evil to be avoided; or, in other words, that the deter- 
minations of the will constantly and infallibly follow 
these two things in the imderstanding : — Firstly, the 
degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, 
proposed to the understanding, and apprehended, viewed, 
and taken notice of by it. Secondly, the degree of the 
understanding's view, notice or apprehension of that 
good or evil, which is increased by attention and con- 
sideration. That this is an opinion he is exceedingly 
peremptory in, (as he is in every opinion which he 
maintains in his controversy with the Calvinists,) with 
disdain of the contrary opinion, as absurd and self- 
contradictory, will appear by the following words of 
his, in his Discourse on the Five Points.* " Now, it 
is certain, that what naturally makes the understanding 
to perceive, is evidence proposed and apprehended, 
considered or adverted to ; for nothing else can be 
requisite to make us come to the knowledge of the 
truth. Again, what makes the will choose, is something 
approved by the understanding; and, consequently, 
appearing to the soul as good. And whatsoever it 
refuses, is something represented by the understand- 
ing, and so appearing to the will as evil. Whence, 
all that God requires of us is and can be only this — 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, 
to say that evidence proposed, apprehended, and con- 
sidered, is not sufficient to make the understanding 
approve, or that the greatest good proposed, the 
greatest evil threatened, when equally beheved and 
reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the will to 
choose the good and refuse the evil, is in effect to 
say, that which alone doth move the will to choose or to 
refuse is not sufficient to engage it so to do ; which, being 
contradictory to itself, must of necessity be false. Be 
it then so, tiiat we naturally have an aversation to the 
tiiiths proposed to us in the Gospel, that only can make 
us indisposed to attend to them, but cannot hinder our 

* Bdit. and, p. 311, 313, 219. 
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Conviction, when we dp apprehend them and attend to 
them. Be it that there is in lis also a renitency to thie 
good we are to choose ; that only can indispose U8 to 
believe it is, and to approve it as our chiefest gQod. 
Be it that we are prone to t^e evil that we should 
decline ; that only can render it the. more difficult for 
us to believe it is the worst of evils. But yet, what we 
do really believe to be our chiefest good will still bfe 
diosen; and what we apprehend to be the worst of evils 
will, whilst we do continue under that conviction, be 
refused by us. It, therefore, can be only requisite, in 
order to these ends, that the Good Spirit shomd sa iHm- 
minate our understandings, that we, attending to and 
considering what lies before us, should apprehend aad 
be convinced of our duty ; and that the blessings of the 
(xospel should be so propounded to us as that we may 
discern them to be our chiefest good ,* and the miseries 
it threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they are 
the worst of evils, that we may choose the one, anrd 
reftise the other. 

Here let it be observed how plainly and peremptorily 
it is asserted, that the greatest good proposed, and the 
greatest evil threatened, when equally believed and 
reflected on, Js sufiicient to engage the will to choose 
the good and refuse the evil, and is that alone which 
doth move the will to choose or to refuse ; and that it is 
contradictory to itself to suppose otherwise, and, there- 
fore, must of necessity be false, and then what we do 
really believe to be our chiefest good will still be chosen, 
and what we apprehend to be the worst of evils will, 
whilst we continue under that conviction, be reftised by 
us. Nothing could have been said more to the purpose 
fully to signiiy and declare that the determinations of 
the will must evermore follow the illimiination, con- 
viction, and notice of the vmderstanding, with regard 
to the gi'eatest good and evil proposed, reckoning both 
the degree of good and evil understood, and the degree 
of understanding, notice, and conviction of that pro- 
posed good and evil; and that it is thus necessarily, 
and can be otherwise in no instance, because it is 
asserted, that it implies a contradiction to suppose it 
e^'er to be otherwise. 

I am sensible the doctor's aim in these assertions is 
against the Calvinists ; to show, ia dpposition to them. 
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th^t there is no need of any physical operation of tl^ 
Bpint of God; on the will, to change and detennine 
that to a good ohoice, but that God's operation and 
assistance is only moral, suggesting ideas to the under- 
Btasding, which he supposes to be enough, if those 
ideas are attended to, infallibly to obtain the end. 
But whatever his design was, noming can more directly 
and fulfy prove, that every determination of the will, 
in choosing and refusing, is necessaxy, directly contituy 
to his own notion of the liberty of the will. I'or if the 
determination of the willi evermore, in this manner, 
follows the light, conviction, and view of the under- 
standing, concerning the greatest good and evil, and this 
be that alone which moves the will, and it be a con- 
tradiction to suppose ptherwise, then it is necessarily 
80, the will necessarily follows this light or view of the 
understanding, not only in some of its acts, but in 
every act of choosing and refusing- So that the will 
does not determine itself in any one of its own acts, 
but all its acts, every act of choice and refusal, depends 
on, and is necessarily connected with, some antecedent 
cause, which cause is not the will itself, nor any act 
of its own, nor any thing pertaining to that faculty, 
but something belonging to another faculty, whose 
acts go before the win in all its acts, and govern and 
determine them every one. 

Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true 
that, according to the doctor, the final determination of 
the will always depends upon, and is infallibly eo{i- 
nected with, the understanoing's conviction and notice 
of the greatest good, yet the acts of the will are xtot 
necessary, because that conviction apd notice of the 
understanding is fi|st dependent on a preceding act 
of the will, in deteni^ing to attend to, and take notice 
of, the evidence exhibited ; by which means the minii 
obtains that degree of : (^nviction which is su^cieQt 
and effectual to determif)j9 the consequent and ultimate 
choice of the will, and that the wiU with regard -io 
that preceding act, whereby it determines whether 1^ 
attend or no, is not necessary ; and that in this, tjb^ 
liberty of the will consists, that when God holds forth 
sufficient objective light,, the will is at liberty whether 
to command the attention of the mind to it. 

Nothing can hd jnoaoe weaJb^ and inPOAaideratA tboi 
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imagines that this helps the matter, it is a great mistake ; 
it reconciles no inconsistency, and relieves no difficulty 
which the affair is attended with. For here the follow- 
ing things must be observed : — 

Firstly — ^That this suspending of volition, if there be 
properly any such thing, is itself an act of volition. If 
the mind determines to suspend its act, it determines it 
volimtarily; it chooses, on some consideration, to sus- 
pend it Ajid this choice or determination, is an act of 
the will, and, indeed, it is supposed to be so in the very 
hypothesis ; for it is supposed, that the liberty of the 
"mil consists in its power to do this, and that its doing it 
is the very thing wherein the will exercises its liberty. 
But how can the will exercise liberty in it, if it be not an 
act of the will? The liberty of the will is not exercised 
in anything but what the will does. 

Secondly — This determining to suspend acting is not 
only an act of the will, but it is supposed to be the only 
free act of the will ; because it is said, that this is the 
ibins wherein the liberty of the will consists. Now, if 
this be so, then this is all the act of will that we have to 
consider in this controversy, about the liberty of will, and 
in our inquiries, wherein the liberty of man consists. 
And now the fore-mentioned difficulties remain, the 
former question returns upon us — ^namely, wherein con- 
sists the freedom of the will in those acts wherein it is 
free ? And if this act of determining a suspension be 
the only act in which the will is free, then wherein con- 
sists the will's freedom with respect to this act of sus- 
pension ? And how is indifference essential to this act? 
The answer must be, according to what is supposed in 
the evasion imder consideration, that the liberty of the 
will in this act of suspension consists in a power to sus- 
pend even this act, until there has been opportunity for 
morough deliberation. But this will be to plunge 
directly into the grossest nonsense ; for it is the act of 
suspension itself that we are speaking of, and there is 
no room for a space of deliberation and suspension, in 
order to determine whether we will suspend or no. For 
that supposes, that even suspension itself may be deferred, 
which is absurd ; for the very deferring the determina- 
tion of suspension, to consider whether we will suspend 
or no, will be actually suspending. For during the 
space of suspension, to consider whe^Xieic to ^Aas^eiid^the 
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act is ipso facto suspended. There is no medium between 
ffdspending to act, and immediately acting ; and, there- 
fore, no possibility of avoiding either the one or the other 
one moment ; and so no room for prior deliberation. 

And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity 
another way ; for now it is come to that, that liberty 
Consists wholly in the mind's having power to suspend 
its determination whether to suspend or no, that there 
may be time for consideration, whether it be best to sus- 
pend. And if liberty consists in this only, then this is 
the liberty under consideration ; we have to inquire now, 
how liberty with respect to this act of suspending a 
determination of suspension consists in indifference, or 
how indifference is essential to it? The answer, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis we are upon, must be, that it con- 
sists in a power of suspending even this last-mentioned 
act, to have time to consider whether to suspend that. 
And then the same difficulties and inquiries return over 
again with respect to that; and so on for ever. Which, 
if it would show any thing, would show only that there 
is no such thing as a free act. It drives the exercise of 
freedom back in infinitum ; and that is to drive it out of 
the world. 

And besides all this, there is a delusion and a latent 
gross contradiction in the affair another way; inasmuch 
as in explaining how, or in what respect, the will is free 
Mth regard to a particular act of volition, it is said, that 
its liberty consists in a power to determine to suspend! 
that act, which places liberty not in that act of volition 
which the inquhy is about, but altogether in another 
antecedent act ; which contradicts the thing supposed 
in both the question and answer. The question is, 
wherein consists the mind's liberty in any particular act 
of volition ? And the answer, in pretending to show 
wherein lies the mind's liberty in that act, in effect says, 
it does not lie in that act at all, but in another, namely, 
a volition to suspend that act. And, therefore, the 
answer is both contradictory^, and altogether impertinent 
and beside the purpose. For it does not show wherein 
the liberty of tlie will consists in the act in question ; 
instead of that, it supposes it does not consist in that 
act at all, but in another distinct from it, even a volition 
to suspend that act, and take time to (iOTiS\d.et Q»i\X». 5^^ 
ho account is pretended to bo ^^eii'^^'etOTv'Csife'CKsSN.^ 
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is free with respect to that act, wherein this answer 
supposes the liberty of the mind, indeed, consists, 
namely, the act of suspension, or of determining the 
suspension. 

On the whole, it is exceeding manifest that the 
liberty of the mind does not consist in indifference, 
and tiiat indifference is not essential or necessary to 
it, or at all belonging to it, as the Arminians suppose ; 
that opinion being full of nothing but absurdity and 
self-contradiction. 



SECTION VIII. 

Concerning the Supposed Liberty of the Will, as 
Opposite to all Necessity. 

It is a thing chiefly insisted on by Arminians, in this 
controversy, as a tning most important and essential 
in human liberty, that volitions, or the acts of the will, 
are contingent events; understanding contingence as 
opposite, not only to constraint, but to all necessity. 
Therefore I would particularly consider this matter. 

And, firstly, I would inquire, whether there is, or can 
be, any such thing, as a volition which is contingent in 
such a sense, as not only to come to pass without any 
necessity of constraint or co-action, but also without a 
necessity of consequence, or an infallible connection 
with anything foregoing. 

Secondly — ^Whether, if it were so, this would at all 
help the cause of liberty. 

I would consider whether volition is a thing that 
ever does, or can come to pass, in this manner con- 
tingently. And here it must be remembered, that it 
has been already shown, that nothing can ever come 
to pass without a cause, or reason why it exists in this 
maimer rather than another ; and the evidence of this 
has been particularly applied to the acts of the will. 
Now, if Urn he bOi it will demonstrably follow, that the 
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acts of the will are never contingent, or without neces- 
sity, in the sense spoken of ; inasmuch as those things 
wmch have a cause, or reason of their existence, must 
be' connected with their cause. This appears by the 
following considerations: — 

Firstly — ^For an event to have a cause and ground of 
its existence, and yet not be connected with its cause, 
is an inconsistence. For if the event be not connected 
with the cause, it is not dependent on the cause ; its 
existence is, as it were, loose from its influence, and may 
attend it or may not, it being a mere contingence whether 
it follows or attends the influence of the cause, or not ; 
and that is the same thing as not to be dependent on it. 
And to say the event is not dependent on its cause, is 
absurd ; it is the same thing as to say it is not its cause, 
nor the event the effect of it ; for dependence on the 
influence of a cause is the very notion of an effect If 
there be no such relation between one thing and another, 
consisting in the connection and dependence of one thing 
on the influence of another, then it is certain there is 
no such relation between them as is signifled by the 
terms cause and effect. So far as an event is dependent 
on a cause, and connected with it, so much causality is 
there in the case, and no more- The cause does, or 
brings to pass no more in any event, than is dependent 
on it. If we «ay, the connection and dependence is not 
total, but partial, and that the effect, though it has some 
connection and dependence, yet is not entirely dependent 
on it; that is the same thing as to say, that not all that 
is in the event is an effect of that cause, but that only 
part of it arises from thence, and part some other way. 

Secondly — If there are some events which are not 
necessarily connected with their causes, then it will fol- 
low, that there are some things which come to pass with- 
out any cause, contrary to the supposition. For if there 
be any event which was not necessarily connected with 
the influence of the cause under such circumstances, 
then it was contingent whether it would attend or follow 
the influence of the cause, or no ; it might have followed, 
and it might not, when the cause was the same, its in- 
fluence the same, and imder the same circumstances. 
And if so, why did it follow, rather than not follow ? 
There is no cause or reason of this. Therefore, here is 
something without any cause or reaaou'w'ky \\.\s,t^^^hv^ , 
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the following of the effect on the influence of the cause, 
with which it was not necessarily connected. If there 
be not a necessary connection of the effect on any thing 
antecedent, then 'we may suppose that sometimes the 
event will follow the cause, and sometimes not, when 
the cause is the same, and in every respect in the same 
state and circumstances. And what can be the cause 
and reason of this strange phenomenon, even this 
diversity, that in one instance, me effect should follow, 
in anot£er not? It is evident by the supposition, that 
this is wholly without any cause or ground. Here is 
something in the present manner of the existence of 
things and state of the world, that is absolutely without 
a cause. Which is contrary to the supposition, and con- 
trary to what has been before demonsliuted. 

Thirdly — ^To suppose there are some events which 
have a cause and groimd of their existence, that yet 
are not necessarily coimected with their cause, is to 
suppose that they have a cause which is not theu' cause. 
Thus, if the effect be not necessarily connected with 
the cause, with its influence and influential circum- 
stances, then, as I observed before, it is a thing possible 
and supposable that the cause may sometimes exeii; the 
same influence, under the same circumstances, and yet 
the effect not follow. And if this actually happens in 
lany instance, this instance is a proof, in fact, that the 
influence of the cause is not sufficient fo produce the 
effect. For if it had been sufficient, it would liave done 
it. And yet, by the supposition, in another instance, the 
same cause, with perfectly the same influence, and when 
all circumstances which have any influence were the 
same, was followed with the effect. By which it is mani- 
fest that the effect in this last instance was not owing to 
the influence of the cause, but must come to pass some 
other way. For it was proved before, that the influence 
of the cause was not sufficient to produce the effect. 
And if it was not sufficient to produce it, then the pro- 
duction of it could not be owing to that influence, but 
must be owing to something else, or owing to nothing. 
And if the effect be not owing to the influence of the 
cause, then it is not the cause. Which brings us to the 
contradiction, of a cause, and no cause, that which is the 
ground and reason of the existence of a thing, and at 
the same time is not the ground and reason of its exist- 
ence, nor is sufficient to be so. 
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If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 
further reasoning upon it impertinent, I would say, that 
that which seems to be the cause in the supposed case, 
can be no cause ; its power and influence having, on a 
fall trial, proved insufficient to produce such an effect; 
and if it be not sufficient to produce it, then it does not 
produce it. To say otherwise is to say there is powCT 
to do that which there is not power to do. If there be 
in a cause sufficient power exerted, and in ckcumst^ces 
sufficient to produce an effect, and so the effect be ac- 
tually produced at one time, these things all concurring, 
will produce the effect at all times. And so we may turn 
it the other way; that which proves not sufficient at one 
tune, cannot be sufficient at another, with precise^ly the 
same influential circumstances. And, therefore, u the 
effect follows, it is not owing to that cause, .unless the 
different time be a circumstance which has influence ; 
but that is contrary to the supposition, for it is supposed 
that all circiunstances that have influence are the same. 
And, besides, this would be to suppose the time to 
be the cause, which is contrary to the supposition of the 
other thing's being the cause. But if merely diversity 
of time has no influence, then it is evident mat it is as 
much of an absurdity to say the cause was sufficient to 
produce the effect at one time, and not at another, as to 
say that it is sufficient to produce the effect at a certain 
time, and yet not sufficient to produce the same effect at 
that same ihrte. 

On the whole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect 
has a necessaiy connection with its cause, or with that 
which is the true ground and reason of its existence. 
And, therefore, if there be no event without a cause, as 
was proved before, then no event whatsoever is contin- 
gent in the manner that Arminians suppose the free acts 
of the will to be contingent. 
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SECTION IX. 

Of THE Connection of the Acts of the Will with 
THE Dictates of the Undebstanding. 

It is manifest that the acts of the wiU are none of them 
contingent in such a sense as to be without all necessity, 
or s& as not to be necessary with a necessity of conse- 
quence and connection, because every act of the will is 
some way connected with the understanding, and is as 
the greatest apparent good is, in the manner which has 
already been explained — namely, that the soul always 
wiUs or chooses that which, in tixe present view of the 
mind, considered in the whole of that view, and all that 
belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing ia more evident than that when 
men act volimtarily, and do what they please, then they 
do what appears most agreeable to them; and to say 
otherwise, would be as much as to affirm, that men do 
not choose what appears to suit them best, or what seems 
most pleasing to tiiem ; or that they do not choose what 
they prefer. Which brings the matter to a contradiction. 

As it is very evident in itself that the acts of the will 
have some connection with the dictates or views of the 
imderstanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of 
the Arminian writers, particularly by Dr. Whitby and 
Dr. Samuel Clark. Dr. TumbuU, though a great enemy 
to the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In 
his Christian Philosophy (page 196) he with much ap- 
probation cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, 
in these words — " No man fsays an excellent philosopher) 
sets himself about any tiling but upon some view or 
other, which serves him for a reason for what he does ; 
and whatsoever faculties he employs, the understanding, 
with such light as it has, well or ill informed, constantly 
leads ; and by that light, true or false, all her operative 
powers are directed. The will itself, how absolute and 
incontrollable soever it may be thought, never fails in its 
obedience to the dictates of the understanding. Temples 
have their sacred images, and we see what influence they 
have always had over a great part of mankind ; but in 
truth, the ideas and images in men's minds are the in- 
visible powers that constantly govern them, and to these 
they all pay universally a ready submission. 
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But whether this be in a just consistence with them- 
selves, und their own notions of liberty, I desire may 
now be impartially considered. 

Dr. Whitby plainly supposes that the acts and deter- 
minations of the will always follow the understanding's 
apprehension or view of the greatest good to be obtained, 
or evil to be avoided ; or, in other words, that the deter- 
minations of the will constantly and infallibly follow 
these two things in the understanding: — Firstly, the 
degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, 
proposed to the understanding, and apprehended, viewed, 
and taken notice of by it. Secondly, the degree of the 
understanding's view, notice or apprehension of tliat 
good or evil, which is increased by attention and (;ou- 
sideration. That this is an opinion he is exceedingly 
peremptory in, (as he is in every opinion which he 
maintains in his controversy with the Calvinists,) with 
disdain of the contrary opinion, as absurd and self- 
contradictory, will appear by the following words of 
his, in his Discourse on the Five Points.* " Now, it 
is certain, that what naturally makes the understanding 
to perceive, is evidence proposed and apprehended, 
considered or adverted to; for nothing else can be 
requisite to make us come to the knowledge of the 
truth. Again, what makes the will choose, is something 
approved by the understanding; and, consequently, 
appearing to the soul as good. And whatsoever it 
remses, is something represented by the understand- 
ing, and so appearing to the will as evil. Whence, 
all that God requires of us is and can be only this — 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, 
to say that evidence proposed, apprehended, and con- 
sidered, is not sufficient to make the understanding 
approve, or that the greatest good proposed, the 
greatest evil threatened, when equally beUeved and 
reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the will to 
choose the good and refuse the evil, is in effect to 
say, that which alone doth move the will to choose or to 
refuse is not sufficient to engage it so to do; which, being 
contradictory to itself, must of necessity be false. Be 
it then so, that we naturally have an aversation to the 
truths proposed to us in the Gospel, that only can make 
us indisposed to attend to them, but cannot hinder our 

* Bdit. and, p. 311, 313, 219. 
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conviction, when we dp apprehend them and attend to 
them. Be it that there is in us also a renitency to the 
good we are to choose ; that onty can indispose us to 
believe it is, and to approve it as our chiefest gQod. 
Be it that we are prone to Uie evil that we should 
decline ; that only can render it the. more difficult for 
us to believe it is the worst of evils. But yet, what We 
do really believe to be our chiefest good will still be 
chosen; and what we apprehend to be the worst of evils 
will, whilst we do continue under that conviction, be 
refused by us. It, therefore, can be only requisite, in 
order to these ends, that the Good Spirit should so. ilba- 
minate our understandings, that we, attending to and 
considering what lies before us, should apprehend and 
be convinced of our duty; and that the blessings of the 
(xospel should be so propounded to us as that we may 
discern them to be our chiefest good ; and the miseries 
it threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they are 
the worst of evils, that we may choose the one, and 
reftise the other. 

Here let it be observed how plainly and peremptorily 
it is asserted, that the greatest good proposed, and the 
greatest evil threatened, when equally believed and 
reflected on, is sufficient to engage the will to choose 
the good and reftise the evil, and is that alone which 
doth move the will to choose or to refuse ; and that it is 
contradictory to itself to suppose otherwise, and, there- 
fore, must of necessity be false, and then what we do 
really believe to be our chiefest good will still be chosen, 
and what we apprehend to be the worst of evils will, 
whilst we continue under that conviction, be reftised by 
us. Nothing could have been said moi^ to the purpose 
fully to sigmfy and declare that the determinations of 
the will must evermore follow the illimiination, con- 
viction, and notice of the vmderstanding, with regard 
to the greatest good and evil proposed, reckoning both 
the degree of good and evil understood, and the degree 
of understanding, notice, and conviction of that pro- 
posed good and evil; and that it is tiius necessarily, 
and can be otherwise in no instance, because it is 
asserted, that it implies a contradiction to suppose it 
e^-er to be otherwise. 

I am sensible the doctor's aim in these assertions is 
Against the Calvinists ; to bUow^ i» opposition to them. 
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flifitihere is no need of any physical operation of the 
Spirit of Go(t on the will, to change and determine 
t£at to a good choice, but that God's operation and 
DBsiitiMice is only moral, suggesting ideas to the imder- 
jpUffyding, which he supposes to be enough, if those 
Ideas are attended to, infiedlibly to obtain the end. 
Buti ^^hatever his design was, nothing can more directly 
And fuUy prove, that every determination of the will, 
in oboosing and refusing, is necessary, directly contrary 
tP hifl own notion of the liberty of the will. For if the 
4etennination of the willi evermore, in this manner, 
fallows the light, conviction, and view of the under- 
«tfmding» concerning the greatest good and evil, and this 
be that alone which moves the will, and it be a con- 
tradiction to suppose otherwise, then it is necessfuily 
«o, the will necessari^ follows this light or view of the 
understanding, not only in some of its acts, but in 
evevy act of choosing and refusing. So that the will 
does not determine itself in any one of its own acts, 
but all its acts, every act of choice and refusal, depends 
an, and is necessarily connected with, some antecedent 
M^ask^t which cause is not the will itself, nor any act 
of its own, nor any thing pertaining to that faculty, 
but something belonging to another faculty, whose 
acts go before the will in all its acts, and govern and 
determine them eveiy one. 

Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true 
that, according to the doctor, the £mal determination of 
the will always depends upon, and is infallibly co{i- 
nected with, the understanding's canviction and notice 
of the greatest good, yet the acts of the will are xtot 
necessary, because that conviction apd notice of the 
understanding is fi|»t dependent on a preceding act 
of the will, in deterqpjining to attend to, and take notice 
of, the evidence exhibited ; by which means the mind 
obtains that degree of ^nviction which is sufi^cient 
and effectual to determine the consequent and ultimate 
choice of the will, and that the will with regard to 
that preceding act, whereby it deternunes whether io 
attend or no, is not necessary ; and that in this, tjiie 
liberty of the will consists, that when God holds forth 
sufficient objective light,. the will is at liberty whether 
to command the attentiou of the mind to it. 

Nothing can be more w^ftk ViA xb^wsa^^&s^^. Htos^ 
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such a reply as this. For that preceding act of the 
will, in determining to attend and consider, still is an 
act of the will, (it is so to be sure, if the liberty of 
the will consists in it, as is supposed,) and if it be 
an act of the will, it is an act of choice or refusal. 
And, therefore, if what the doctor asserts be true, it 
is determined by some antecedent light in the under- 
standing concerning the greatest apparent good or evil. 
For he asserts, it is that light which alone doth move 
the will to choose or refuse. And, therefore, the will 
must be moved by that in choosing to attend to the 
objective light offered, in order to another consequent 
act of choice, so that this act is no less necessaiy than 
the other. And if we suppose another act of the will, 
still preceding both these mentioned, to determine 
both, still that also must be an act of the will, and 
an act of choice, and so must, by the same principles, 
be infallibly determined by some certain degree of 
light in the understanding concerning the greatest 
good. And let us suppose as many acts of the will, 
one preceding another, as we please, yet they are every 
one of them necessarily determined by a certain degree 
of light in the understanding, concerning the greatest 
and most eligible good in that case, and so not one 
of them free, according to Dr. Whitby's notion of free- 
dom. And if it be said, the reason why men do not 
attend to light held forth is because of ill habits con- 
tracted by evil acts committed before, whereby their 
minds are indisposed to attend to and consider the 
truth held forth to them by God, the difficulty is not at 
all avoided ; still the question returns, what determined 
the will in those preceding evil acts? It must, by 
Dr. Whitby's principles, still be the view of the under- 
standing concerning the greatest good and evil. If this 
view of the understanding be that alone which doth 
move the will to choose or refuse, as the doctor asserts, 
then every act of choice or refusal, from a man's first 
existence, is moved and determined by this view, and 
this view of the understanding exciting and governing 
the act must be before the act ; and, therefore, the will 
is necessarily determined, in every one of its acts, from 
a man's first existence, by a cause beside the will, and 
a cause that does not proceed from, or depend on, any 
act of the will at all ; which at once utterly abolishes 
the doctor's whole scheme of liberty of will ; and he, at 
one stroke, has cut the sinews of all his arguments from 
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the goodness, righteousness, faithMness and sincerity 
of God, in his commands, promises, threatenings, calls, 
invitations, expostulations, which he makes use of 
under the heads of reprobation, election, universal 
redemption, sufficient and effectual grace, and the 
freedom of the will of man; and has enervated and 
made vain all those exclamations against the doctrine 
of the Calvinists, as charging God with manifest un- 
righteousness, unfaithfulness, hypocrisy, fallaciousness, 
and cruelty, which he hath over, and over, and over 
again, numberless times in his book.. 

Dr. Samuel Clark, in his demonstration of the being 
and attributes of God,* to evade the argument to prove 
tlie necessity of volition, from its necessary connection 
with the last dictate of the understanding, supposes the 
latter not to be diverse from the act of the will itself. 
But if it be so, it will not alter the case as to the evi- 
dence of the necessity of the act of the will. If the 
dictate of the imderstanding be the very same with the 
determination of the will or choice, as Dr. Clark sup- 
poses, then this determination is no fruit or eflPect of 
choice, and if so, no liberty of choice has any hand in 
it; as to volition or choice, it is necessary — that is, 
choice cannot prevent it. If the last dictate of the 
understanding be Hie same with the determination of 
volition itself, then the existence of that determination 
must be necessary as to volition, inasmuch as volition 
can have no opportunity to determine whether it shall 
exist or no, it having existence already before volition 
has opportunity to determine anything ; it is itself the 
veiy rise and existence of volition. But a thing after it 
exists has no opportunity to determine as to its own 
existence — it is too late for that. 

If liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, 
namely, in the will's determining its own acts, having 
free opportunity, and being without all necessity, this 
is the same as to say, that liberty consists in the soul's 
having power and opportunity to have what determina- 
tions of the will it pleases or chooses. And if the 
deteiTninations of the will and the last dictates of the 
understanding be the same thing, then liberty consists 
in the mind's having power to have what dictates of the 

• Edit eth, p. 98. 
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understanding it pleases, having opportunity to 6hoo6^ 
its own dictates of understanding ; but thi» is absurd, 
f&r it is to make the determination of choice prior to 
the dictate of understanding, and the ground of it^ 
winch cannot consist with the dictate of understandliig's 
}iemg ike determiiiation of choice itsiBlf. 

KetQ is no wiy to do in this case but onfy to j^eciii' tb 
ike old absvirdity of on^ determination before another, 
aoA the eauser ef it ; and another befbre that, detenmn- 
ing that ; and so on in in/initu/n. if Ihe last dictate of 
the understanding be the determination of the will 
itffelf> and the soid be free with regard to '^Mit c&ollile, 
in the Arminian nation of freedom, ih^fa. the ^Ul, bdfbte^ 
that dicftate of its understanding exists, tolvuitftrily,'aJid 
according to its own ehoicev determines in e^ety dlAli 
what that dictate of the understanding AsM be» othe^ 
wise ihat di«rtate, as to the wiB, S» necestiary, Ati4 th^^ 
acts determined by it must also be necessary. So tfaat^ 
here is a determinatioti of the mind pi^ to that ^MStsM" 
of the understanding, an act of choice going h^^^fte ity 
dhoosinff and determining what tfaa^ dictate of the nn«- 
derstanaing shidl be ; and this preceding act of choieid, 
being a free act of will, must also be the ^aiiie wit& 
another last dictate of the understanding ; and if th<d 
Mud also be f^ee in that dictate of understanding, lliAt 
must be determined still by another, and so on fo» ^Bfrer 

Besides, if the dictate of the understanding and de- 
termination of the will be the same, this confounds th# 
nnderstanc^g and will, and makes them the igpame. 
Whether they be the same or no, I will not now dispute^ 
Irat only wouM observe that if it be so, and the Arminian 
notion of liberty consists in a eelf-Kietermining power hk 
the understanding free of all necessity, being indepen- 
dent, undetermined by any thing prior to its own acts 
and determinations— and the more the tmderstand^g 
is thus independent and sovereign over its own deter* 
ininations, the more free^-^then, of coin^e, the freedom 
of the s6ul, as a moral agent, must consist in the ^de- 
pendence of the understanding on any evidence 6t 
appearaax<3e of things, or anything whatsoever ittA 
stands forth to the view of the mind prior to the under- 
standing's detennination. And what a sort of liberty S» 
this ! consisting in an ability, freedom, and easiness of 
judging, either according to evidence or against it. 
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liftving a 8OV!0reig& e&raoMLnd Dver itself at all times, tp 
judffe either ^ftgr^ftdibly or 'djffiagreeably to wliat is plainly 
exmblted to its o^ view. €ertainly, it is no liberty 
thttt venders perseiis the p»^er subjects of persuasive 
i«tBOii^g> argiunents, expostulations, and such like 
moral nieftBS «nA ludueements, the ose of which with 
mankind is a main fkr^ument of the ArminJans, to 
defeftd thevr nodon of liberty ^e of all necessity ; for^ 
a^BOrdiAg to tiiis, lihe moi^ nree men are, the less they 
ana undei* <he ^government of such means, less subject to 
tiM pow^rdf evidence and reason, and ixfeore independent 
an ueir influence in their determinations. 

How«v«r, wh^l&er the mdei«t»ndinjg«md wiU are the 
same or no, as Dr. Clark «eems to suppose, yet, in order 
to maintain ^e Arminian notion of liberty without 
necessity, the &ee will must not be determined by the 
understanding, nor necessarily connected with the 
understanding, and the fuither from such connection 
the greater the freedom. And when the liberty is fall and 
oomplete, the determinations of the wUl must have no 
connection at all with the dictates of the understanding ; 
and if so, in vain are all-ax>p^cfitiocts to the imderstand- 
ing in order to induoe to any Sfi&e virtuous act; and 
so in vain are all instructions, eounsels, invitations, 
expostulations, and all arguments and persuasives what- 
soever; foi* these are but arpplicatioiis to the aader- 
standing^ and a tclear and lively esdiibition of the objects 
of choice to tlie nund^s view ; but if, after all, the will 
must be selMetermined and independent on the under* 
standing, to what pui^c^e are things ^us represented 
to the understanidlng, in order to deteianine il]^ choice. 



SBOTION X. 
Vosinoif ^TBCfiSSAincr c&mtcztrt^D vntn the Istflidsnok 

OP Mo^TVSS, WITH t»AE!nCfirLAR OBSfiRVATIONS ON THE 
GREAT IhoOMSISTSNOE Of Mil. OhCBB's AfiSfiRTIOMS AND 
ReASONINOS ABOUT THE FREEDOM OF THE WlXX. 

That every act of the will has «o«ie cause, and, con^ 
8e<)uently, by what has been already proved, has a 
neeessary connection with its cause, and so is neoessmy 
by a necessity of connection and consequeooe, is ^vidaat 
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by this, that every act of the will whatsoever is exeited' 
by some motive ; which is manifest, because if the will 
or mind in willing and choosing after the manner that 
it does, is excited so to do by no motive or inducement^ 
then it has no end which it proposes to itself or pursues 
in so doing; it aims at nothing, and seeks nothing. 
And if it seeks nothing, then it does not go after any 
thing, or exert any inclination or preference towards 
an3rming. Which brings the matter to a contradiction, 
because for the mind to will something, and for it to go 
after something by an act of preference and inclination, 
are the same thing. 

But if every act Of the will is excited by a motive, 
then that motive is the cause of the act of the will. 
If the acts of the will are excited by motives; then 
motives are the causes of their being excited — or, which 
is the same thing, the cause of their being put forth 
into act and existence. And if so, the existence of the 
acts of the will is properly the effect of their motives. 
Motives do nothing as motives or inducements, but 
by their influence, and so much as is done by their 
influence, is the effect of them. For that is the notion 
of an effect, something that is brought to pass by th& 
influence of another thing. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their 
motives, then they are necessarily connected with their 
motives. Every effect and event being, as was proved 
before, necessarily connected with that which is the 
proper ground and reason of its existence. Thus it is 
manifest that voUtion is necessary, and is not from any 
self-determining power in the will ; the volition which 
is caused by previous motive and inducement, is not 
caused by the will exercising a sovereign power over 
itself to determine, cause, and excite volitions in itself. 
This is not consistent with the will's acting in a state 
of indifference and equilibrium, to determine itself to a 
preference ; for the way in which motives operate is by 
biassing the will, and giving it a certain inclination or 
preponderation one way. 

Here it may be proper to observe that Mr. Chubb, 
in his Collection of Tracts on Various Subjects, has 
advanced a scheme of liberty, which is greatly divided 
against itself, and thoroughly subversive of itself, and 
that many ways. 
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I. — He is abundant in asserting that the will, in all 
its acts, is influenced by motive and excitement, and 
that this is the previous ground and reason of all its 
acts, and that it is never otherwise in any instance. 
He says, (page 262,) " No action can take place without 
some motive to excite it;" and in page 263, "Volition 
cannot take place without some previous reason or 
motive to induce it ; " and in page 310, " Action would 
not take place without some reason or motive to induce 
it ; it being absurd to suppose, that the active faculty 
would be exerted without some previous reason to 
dispose the mind to action ;" so also page 257. And he 
speaks of these things as what we may be absolutely 
certain of, and which are the foundation, the only 
foundation, we have of a certainty of the moral per- 
fections of God, pages 252, 253, 254, 255, 261, 262^ 
263, and 264. 

And yet, at the same time, by this scheme, the in- 
fluence of motives upon us to excite to action, and to 
be actually a ground of volition, is consequent on the 
volition or choice of the mind. For he very greatly 
insists upon it that in all free actions, before the mind 
is the subject of those volitions which motives excite» 
it chooses to be so. It chooses whether it will comply 
with the motive which presents itself in view, or not ; 
and when various motives are presented, it chooses 
which it will yield to, and which it will reject. So, page 
256, " Every man has power to act, or to refrain from 
acting, agreeably with, or contrary to, any motive that 
presents. ' Page 257, " Every man is at liberty to act, 
or refrain from acting, agreeably with, or contrary to, 
what each of these motives, considered singly, would 
excite him to. Man has power, and is as much at liberty, 
to reject the motive that does prevail, as he has power, 
and is at liberty to reject those motives that do not.'* 
And so, pages 310, 311, " In order to constitute a moral 
agent, it is necessary that he should have power to act, 
or to refrain from acting, upon such moral motives as he 
pleases." And to the like purpose in many other places. 
According to these things, the will acts first, and chooses 
or refuses to comply witii the motive that is presented 
before it falls under its prevailing influence ; and it is 
first determined by the mind's pleasure or choice what 
motives it will be induced by, oefore it is induced by 
them. 
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Now, hxfw oan tiiese things hang together ? HmF^ckn 
tli# miiad :firdt «ct, SDfd by ksfiot of volitio8i and ehoioe 
(kJtetmiiKe what mlotiTeiB idiaii be the groond «nd sreatofi 
of its volitioii and eboioe ? For tills suppo&es the ohcnce 
i6 aiaready miide before tiie moti-me has its effect; and 
UMi itiie volition is ah^eady everted before "tibe motiife 
prevailB) so as sotually to be the ground of the iKoli^acn ; 
aBMt makes the t)re'^i^iiiiMng of th» motive the ^ons^queism 
of thie volition, which yet it zs ^^ ground oi. if Hib 
niitid lias already ahoseti to oomply with a motive, and 
to yield to its excitement, it does not need to yield to it 
aftet this; for the thing is efifeoted already tl:ra!t the mo^ 
tire tvonld excite to, and the will is bed^ehand whit. 
the excitemeait; aood the excitement comes iAtoo iat6»; 
and is needless sad in vain afterwards. If the mind 
hiftB abeMy <eli6seb to yield to a motiYe Whioih invites to 
a thing, that implies and, in fact, is a choosing the th^tig 
invited to; and the very act of choice is before the 
hiAuence of the motive wnichindaces, and is the gtouhd 
of the choice ; the son is before-hand with the father 
thlit begets him. The ohmce is supposed to be the 
fflx)ttnd of that inflttence of the motive, which very 
yifluenoe is si^osed to be the ground of the chcHoe; 
and so viee vema^ the choice is supposed to be the oon^ 
se<|a^ace of the influence of the motive, which influ^^ice 
of the motive is the consequence of that very choice. 

And, besides, if the will acts first towards tbe motive 
before it falls under its influence, and the prevailing of 
H^ motive upon it to induoe it to act and choose be th« 
fruit and consequence of its act and choice, then how is 
the motive a previous ground and reason of the act and 
ohoice, so tJiat in the nature of the thing volition cannot 
take place without some previous reason and motive to 
induce it ; bow is it that tJiis act is consequent upon, 
and follows the motive? Whidi things Mr. Chubb 
often asserts, as of certain and undoubted truth ; so that 
the very some motive is both {previous and consequent, 
b(^ be^o^ and after, both the ground and fniit of the 
vigiy same thing. 

II.»^AffreeaMe to tlie foroimentioned ineonsistenl 
notion of the will's flrst acting towards the motive, 
6h<d<yg^g whether it will comply with it, in order to its 
llSKsoining a ^:Y)und of the ^IFs acting before a2iy aM of 
volition can take place, Mr. Chubb frequently 'OttUs 



n^^tiveis imd excitem^tit^ t6 the ti^on of thje will, tl« 
pi9k88ive ground or t^ABcfa^f tluvt Acrtion. Which is ate» 
markable phrase ; thtitnwhfeh, I pr^tune, there is im^ub 
more unintelligible and toM of distinct and consiETtent 
mdlsning in cdl the Wiiti&gs oi Duns S^otas or ThoiMui 
Aqtiinas. Wtwtt he represents the motive to tx^Uon t>r 
volition ifts piiissiTe) he mttst dieftn passive in thttt oSkii, 
dr paissive W^ respect to €hat action which he speaks 
of; (^tli^i^se, it is nothing to his piurpose, or relatiiig to 
th^ design of his aifgument; he miist mean— ^ that 
can he called a meaning— 4hat the itio^ve to volition is 
first acte«l upcM or towards by the volition choosing t6 
yield to it, makMg it a ground of action or determim^ 
to fetch its ihfluence i^om thence, and so to make it i^ 
previous ground of its own excitation and existence ; 
which is the safile absurdity as if ohe should say, thwi 
the sotil of man, <^ any other thing, should, previous to 
its existing, choose what catise it Would come into exist>> 
ence by, atid should act upon its cause to fetch infiue^oe 
from dienCe to bring it intb being, atid so its oauid 
diould be a passive gro^tmd of its existence ! 

Mr. Chubb does Vfeiy plainly suppose motive Or excite- 
ment to be the ground of the being Of volition. He 
speaks of it as the ground or reason of the ^ertioH of an 
act of the will, (pages 891 and 802,) and expressly says 
that volitioli cannot tak^ place wimoUt some previous 
ground or motive to induce it, (pi^ge 368;) and he spei^s 
of the act as from tiie motive, and from the vi\/lueiU)0 o^ 
the motive> (page 852,) and frbrii the influence that the 
motive has on the man, for ^e.produetion of an ftotiotti 
(page 817.) Certainly, there is no need of multiplying 
words about this ; it is easily judged whether motive 
can be the ground of volition's being exerted ai^d taking 
place, so mat the very production of it is troti the 
influence of the motive, and yet the motive, before it 
becomes the ground of the volition, be passive, or a^ted 
upon by the volition. But this I will say, that a n^Oi 
who insists so much on oleamess of meaning ill othevSi 
and is so much in blaming their confusion and incen<' 
sistence, ought, if be was able, to have explained his 
meaning in this phrase of passive ground of action, so 
as to show it not to be eonfdsed and inconsistent. 

If any should supposS that Mi*. Chubb, when hJ^ 
speaks of motive tui ^ |MiSMve groimd k^ Mlk^ ioei 
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not mean passive with regard to that volition which it - 
is the ground of, hut some other antecedent volition 
(though his purpose and argument, and whole discourse, 
will by no means allow of such a supposition,) yet it 
would not help the matter in the least. For, firstly, 
if we suppose that there is an act of volition or choice, 
by which the soul chooses to yield to the invitation of a 
motive to another volition, by which the soul chooses 
something else; both these supposed volitions are in 
effect the very same. A volition, or choosing to yield to 
the force of a motive inviting to choose something, 
comes to just the same thing as choosing the thing 
which the motive invites to, as I observed before; so 
that here can be no room to help the matter by a dis- 
tinction of two volitions. Secondly, if the motive be 
passive, with respect not to the same volition that the 
motive excites to, but one truly distinct and prior, yet, 
by Mr. Chubb, that prior voHtion cannot take place 
without a motive or excitement as a previous ground of 
its existence ; for he insists that it is absurd to suppose 
any volition should take place without some previous 
motive to induce it; so that, at last, it comes to just the 
same absurdity; for if every volition must have a pre- 
vious motive, then the very first in the whole series 
must be excited by a previous motive; and yet the 
motive to that first volition is passive, but cannot be 
passive with regard to another antecedent volition, 
because, by the supposition, it is the very first ; there- 
fore, if it be passive with respect to any volition, it must 
be so with regard to that very volition that is the ground 
of, and that is excited by it. 

III. — Though Mr. Chubb asserts, as above, that every 
volition has some motive, and that, in the nature of 
the thing, no volition can take place without some 
motive to induce it, yet he asserts that volition does not 
always follow the strongest motive, or, in other words, 
is not governed by any superior strength of the motive 
that is followed beyond motives to the contrary, pre- 
vious to the volition itself. His own words (page 258) 
are as follows : — " Though with regard to physical causes, 
that which is strongest always prevails, yet it is other- 
wise with regard to moral causes. Of these, sometimes 
the stronger, sometimes the weaker, prevails; and the 
ground of this difference is evident, namely, that what 
we caH moral causes^ strictly speaking, are no causes at 
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all, but barely passive reasons of, or excitements to, the 
action, or to the refraining from acting which excite- 
ments we have power or are at liberty to comply with or 
reject, as I have showed above." And so throughout the 
paragraph, he, in a variety of phrases, insists that the 
will is not always determined by the strongest motive, 
unless by strongest we preposterously mean actually 
prevailing in the event, which is not in the motive, but 
in the will ; so that the will is not always determined by 
the motive which is strongest, by any strength previous 
to the volition itself. And he elsewhere does abun- 
dantly assert that the will is detennined by no superior 
strength or advantage that motives have from any con- 
stitution or state of things, Or any circumstances what- 
soever, previous to the actual determination of the will ; 
and, indeed, his whole discourse on human liberty 
implies it — ^his whole scheme is founded upon it. 

But these things cannot stand together. There is 
such a thing as a diversity of strength in motives to 
choice, previous to the choice itself. Mr. Chubb him- 
self supposes that they do previously invite, induce, 
excite, and dispose the mind to action. This implies 
tliat they have something in themselves that is inviting 
— some tendency to induce and dispose to volition, 
previous to volition itself ; and if they have in themselves 
this nature and tendency, doubtless they have it in 
certain limited degrees, which are capable of diversity ; 
and some have it in greater degrees, others in less ; and 
they that have most of this tendency, considered with 
all their natm'e and circumstances previous to volition, 
they are the strongest motives ; and those that hav« 
least, are the weakest motives. 

Now, if volition sometimes does not follow the motive 
which is strongest, or has most previous tendency or 
advantage, all things considered, to induce or excite it, 
but follows the weakest, or that which as it stands pre- 
viously in the mind's view, has least tendency to induce 
it, herein the will apparently acts wholly without motive, 
without any previous reason to dispose the mind to it, 
contrary to what the same author supposes. The act 
wherein the will must proceed without previous motive 
to induce it, is the act of preferring the weakest motive. 
For how absurd it is to say, the mind sees previous 
reason in the motive to prefer that motive before thtt 
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father, and at the same time to ^t^ppose that th^e m 
m^thing in the motive, in its nature* state, or any eir- 
oumstance of it whatsoever, as it stands in the previous 
view of the mind, that gives it any preference ; but, ^m. 
the contrary, the other motive that stands in competition 
with it, in all these respects, has most belonging to it 
Khat is inviting and moving, and has most of a tendei^ej 
to choice and preference ? This is, certainly, as inw$h 
«3 to say, there is previous ground and reason ift 1^ 
motive for the act of preference, and yet no previoto 
reason for it. By the supposition, as to aU that is in 
the two rival motives which tends to preference, pre- 
vious to the act of preference, it is not in that whic& i^ 
preferred, but wholly in the other ; because appearing 
superior strength and all appearing preferablenesa is in 
that ; and yet Mr. Chubb supposes that the act of pre- 
ference is from previous ground and reason in the motive 
which is preferred. But are these things consistent ? 
Can there be previous ground in a thing for an event 
that takes place, and yet no previous tendency in it to 
that event? If one thing follows another, without any 
previous tendency to its following, then I should think 
it very plain that it follows it without any manner of 
pj»vious reason why it should follow. 

Yea, in this case, Mr. Chubb supposes that the event 
follows an antecedent, or a previous thing, as the ground 
of its existence, not only that has no tendency to it, but 
a contrary tendency. The event is the preference which 
the mind gives to that motive which is weaker, as it 
stands in the previous view of the mind ; the immediate 
antecedent is the view the mind has of the two rival 
motives conjunctly ; in which previous view of the mind 
all the preferableness, or previous tendency to prefer- 
ence, is supposed to be on the other aide, or in the con- 
trary motive; and all the unwortJiiness of preference, 
and so previous tendency to comparative neglect, r^ee- 
iion ox undervaluing, is on that side which is preferred ; 
And yet in this view of the mind is supposed to be the 
previous ground or reason of this act of preference, ex- 
citing it, and disposing the mind to it. Which I leave 
the reader to judge whether it be absurd or not. If it 
be not, then it is not absurd to say that the previous 
tendency of an antecedent to to a consequent is the 
groimd and reason why that consequent does not follow ; 
and Uie want of a previous tenden^ to an event« yea, a 
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tendenoj to the contrary, is the tme ground and reason 
why that event does follow. 

An aet of choice or prefmrenee is a ccKmparatiye act, 
wherein the mind acts with reference to 'two <»r more 
things that are compared and stand in competition in the 
mind's view. If the mind, in this comparative act, pre- 
fers that which appears inferior in the comparison, then 
the mind herein acts absolutely without motive or in- 
ducement, or any temptation whatsoever. Then, if a 
hungry man has the offer of two sorts of food, both 
which he iinds an appetite to, but has a stronger ap- 
petite to one than the other; and there be no oireum- 
stances or excitements whatsoever in the case to induoe 
him to take either the one or the other, but merely his 
appetite ; if in the choice he makes between them, be 
chooses that which he has least appetite to, and refuses 
that to which he has the strongest appetite, this is a 
choice made absolutely without previous motive, excite- 
ment, reason, or temptation, as much as if he were per- 
fectly without all appetite to either ; because his volition 
in this case is a comparative act, attending and following 
a comparative view of the food which he diooses, viewing 
it as related to and compared with the other sort of food, 
in which view his preference has absolutely no previous 
ground, yea, is against all previous ground and motive. 
And if there be any principle in man from whence an 
act of choice may arise afb^ this manner, from the same 
principle volition may arise wholly without motive on 
either side. If the mind in its volition can go beyond 
motive, then it can go without -motive ; for when it is 
beyond the motive, it is out of the reach of the motive, 
out of the limits of its influence, and so without motive. 
If volition goes beyond the strength and tendency of 
motive, and especially if it goes against its tendency, 
this demonstrates the independence of volition or motive ; 
and if so, no reason can be given for what Mr* Chubb 
so often asseils, even that in the nature of things volition 
cannot take place without a motive to induce it. 

If the Most High should endow a balance with agency 
or activity of nature, in such a manner that when un- 
equal weights are put into the scales, its agency could 
enable it to cause that scale to descend which has the 
least weight, and so to raise the gi'cater weight, this 
would dearly demonstrate that the motion of the balanee 
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does not depend on weights in the scales, at least as 
much as if the balance should move itself when there is 
no weight in either scale. And the activity of the 
balance which is sufficient to move itself against the 
greater weight, must certainly be more than sufficient 
to move it when there is no weight at all. 

Mr. Chubb supposes that the will cannot stir at all 
without some motive ; and also supposes that if there 
be a motive to one thing, and none to the contrary, voli- 
tion will infallibly follow that motive. This is virtually 
to suppose an entire dependence of the will on motives. 
If it were not wholly dependent on them, it could surely 
help itself a little without them, or help itself a little 
against a motive, without help from the strength and 
weight of a contrary motive. And yet his supposing 
that the will, when it has before it various opposite 
motives, can use them as it pleases, and choose its own 
influence from them, and neglect the strongest, and 
follow the weakest, supposes it to be wholly independent 
on motives. 

It further appears, on Mr. Chubb's supposition, that 
volition must be without any previous gi'ound in any 
motive, thus, if it be, as he supposes, that the will is not 
determined by any previous superior strength of the 
motive; but, determines and chooses its own motive, 
then, when the rival motives are exactly equal in 
strength and tendency to induce in all respects, it may 
follow either, and may, in such a case, sometimes follow 
one, sometimes the other; and if so, this diversity, 
which appears between the acts of the will, is plainly 
without previous ground in either of the motives ; for 
all that is previously in the motives is supposed pre- 
cisely and perfectly the same, without any diversity 
whatsoever. Now, perfect identity, as to all that is 
previous to the antecedent, cannot be the ground and 
reason of diversity in the consequent. Perfect iden- 
tity in the ground cannot be a reason why it is not 
followed with the same consequence ; and, therefore, the 
source of this diversity of consequence must be sought 
for elsewhere. 

And, lastly, it may be observed, that however Mr. 
,u Chubb does much insist that no volition can take place 
.without some motive to induce it, which previously 
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disposes the mind to it, yet, as he also insists that the 
mind without reference to any previous superior strength 
of motives picks and chooses for its motives to follow, 
he himself herein plainly supposes, that with regard to 
the mind's preference of one motive before another, it 
is not the motive that disposes the will, but the will 
disposes itself to follow the motive. 

IV. — Mr. Chubb supposes necessity to be utterly in- 
consistent with agency, and that to suppose a being to 
be an agent in that which is necessary, is a plain con- 
tradiction, (page 311;) and throughout his discourses 
on the subject of liberty, he supposes that necessity 
cannot consist with agency or free dom ; and that to sup 
pose otherwise, is to make liberty and necessity, action 
and passion, the same thing. And so he seems to sup- 
pose that there is no action, strictly speaking, but volition ; 
and that as to the effects of volition in body or mind, in 
themselves considered, being necessary, they are said 
to be free only as they are the effects of an act that is 
not necessary. 

And yet, according to him, volition itself is the effect 
of volition ; yea, every act of free volition ; and, there- 
fore, every act of free volition must, by what has now 
been observed from him, be necessary. That every act 
of free volition is itself the effect of volition is abun- 
dsmtly supposed by him In page 341 he says, " If a man 
is such a creature as I have above proved him to be, 
that is, if he has in him a power or liberty of doing 
either good or evil, and either of these is the subject of 
his own free choice, so that he might, if 7is had pleased 
have chosen and done the contrary," &c. Here he -sup- 
poses all that is good or evil in man is the effect of 
his choice, and so that his good or evil choice itself is 
the effect of his pleasure or choice, in these words, " He 
might, if he had plecised, have chosen the contrary." So, 
in page 356, " Though it be highly reasonable, that a man 
should always choose the greater good, yet he may, if he 
please J choose otherwise." Which is the same thing as if 
he had said, he may, if he chooses, choose otherwise. 
And then he goes on, *' That is, he may, if he pleases, 
choose what is good for himself," &c. And again, in 
the same page, "The will is not confined by the iinder- 
standing to any particular sort of good, whether greater 
or less, but is at liberty to choose what kind of good it 

H 
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pleases." If there be any meaning in tlie last words, 
the meaning must be this, that the will is at liberty to 
choose what kind of good it chooses to choose, supposing 
the act of choice itself determined by an antecedent 
choice. The liberty Mr. Chubb speaks of is not only 
a man's having power to move his body agreeably to an 
antecedent act of choice, but to use or exert the faculties 
of his soul. Thus, in page 379, speaking of the faculties 
of his mind, he says, " Man has power, and is at liberty, 
to neglect these faculties, to use them aright, or to 
abuse them, as he pleases." And that he supposes an 
act of choice, or exercise of pleasure, properly distinct 
from, and antecedent to, those acts thus diosen, direct- 
ing, commanding, and producing the chosen acts, and 
even the acts of choice fliemselves, is very plain in page 
283, " He can command his actions ; and herein consists 
his liberty ; he can give or deny himself that pleasure 
as he pleases ; " and page 377, ** If the actions of men are 
not the produce of a free choice, or election, but spring 
from a necessity of nature, he cannot in reason be the 
object of reward or punishment on their account; whereas, 
if action in man, whether good or evil, is the produce of 
will or free choice, so that a man in either case, had it 
in his power, and was at liberty to have chosen the 
contrary, he is the proper object of reward or punish- 
ment, according as he chooses to behave himself." Here, 
in these last words, he speaks of liberty of choosing^ 
according as he chooses. So that the behaviour which 
he speaks of as subject to his choice is his choosing 
itself, as well as his external conduct consequent upon 
it. And, therefore, it is evident, he means not only 
external actions, but the acts of choice themselves, when 
he speaks of all free actions, as the produce of free 
choice. And this is abundantly evident in what he says 
in pages 372 and 373. 

Now these things imply a twofold great absurdity and 
inconsistence. 

Firstly — To suppose, as Mr. Chubb plainly does, that 
every free act of choice is commanded by, and is the 
produce of, free choice, is to suppose the first free act of 
choice belonging to the case, yea, the first free act of 
choice that ever man exerted, to be the produce of an 
antecedent act of choice. But I hope I need not labour 
at all to convince my readers, that it is an absurdity to 
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say, the very first act is the produce of another act that 
went before it. 

Secondly — If it were both possible and real, as Mr. 
Chubb insists, that every free act of choice were the 
produce or the efiect of a free act of choice, yet even 
then, according to his principles, no one act of choice 
would be free, but every one necessary ; because every 
act of choice being the effect of a foregoing act, every 
act would be necessarily connected with that foregoing 
cause. For Mr. Chubb himself says, page 389, "When 
the self-moving power is exerted, it becomes the neces* 
sary cause of its efiects." So that his notion of a free 
act, that is rewardable or punishable, is a heap of 
contradictions. It is a free act, and yet, by his own 
notion of freedom, is necessary; and, therefore, by hinn 
it is a contradiction to suppose it to l3e free. According 
to him, every free act is ^e -produce of a free act ; so 
that there must be an infinite number of free acts in 
succession, without any beginning, in an agent that has 
a beginning. And, therefore, here is an innnite number 
of free acts, every one of them free, and yet not any one 
of them free, but every act in the whole infinite chain a 
necessary efiect. All the acts are rewardable or punish- 
able, and yet the agent cannot, in reason, be the object 
of reward or punishment, on account of any one of these 
actions. He is active in them all, and passive in none, 
yet active in none, but passive in all, &c. 



V. — Mr. Chubb does most strenuously deny that 
motives are causes of the acts of the will, or that the 
moving principle in man is moved, or caused to be 
exerted, by motives. His words, pages S88 and 389, are, 
"If the moving principle in man ismovedj or caused to be 
exerted, by something external to man, which all motives 
are, then it would not be a self-moving principle, seeing 
it would be moved by a principle external to itself; 
and to say that a self-moving principle is moved, or 
caused to be exerted, by a cause external to itself, is 
absurd, and a contradiction," &c. And in the next page 
it is particularly and largely insisted, that motives are 
causes in no case, that they are merely passive in the 
production of action, and have no causality in the pro- 
duction of it — no causality to be the cause of the 
exertion of the will. 
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Now, I desire it may be considered how this can possibly 
consist with wh^t he says in other places. Let it be 
noted here : — 

Firstly — Mr. Chubb abundantly speaks of motives as 
excitements of the acts of the will, and says that 
motives do excite volition and induce it, and that they 
are necessary to this end — that in the reason and nature 
of things volition cannot take place without motives to 
excite it. But now, if motives excite the will, they move 
it ; and yet he says, it is absurd to say, the will is moved 
by motives. And again — ^if language is of any significancy 
at all — ^if motives excite volition, then they are the cause 
of its being excited ; and to cause volition to be excited, 
is to cause it to be put forth or exerted. Yea, Mr. Chubb 
says himself, page 817, motive is necessary to the exertion 
of the active faculty. To excite, is positively to do 
something; and, certainly,- that which does something, 
is the cause of the thing done by it. To create, is to 
cause to be created ; to make, is to cause to be made ; to 
kill, is to cause to be killed ; to quicken, is to cause to 
be quickened ; and to excite, is to cause to be excited. 
To excite, is to be a cause, in the most proper sense, not 
merely a negative occasion, but a ground of existence 
by positive influence. The notion of exciting, is exert- 
ing influence to cause the efiect to arise or come forth 
into existence. 

Secondly — Mr. Chubb himself, page 3 17^ speaks of 
motives as the ground and reason of cu^tion by inflttenee, 
and by prevailing infiuence. Now, what can be meant by 
a cause but something that is the ground and reason of 
a thing by its influence, an influence that is prevalent 
and so effectual ? 

Thirdly — This author not only speaks of motives as 
the ground and reason of action, by prevailing influence, 
but expressly of their influence as prevailing /or tA^ 
production of an action, in the same page ; which makes 
the inconsistency still more palpable and notorious. 
The production of an effect is certainly the causing of 
an effect ; and productive influence is causal influence, 
if anything is; and that which has this influence 
prevalently, so as thereby to become the ground of 
another thing, is a cause of that thing, if there be any 
such thing as a cause. This influence, Mr. Chubb says, 
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motives have to produce an action ; and yet he says, it 
is absurd and a contradiction to say they are causes. 

Fourthly — In the same page, he once and again 
speaks of motives as disposing the agent to action by 
their influence. His words are these, " As motive, which 
takes place in the tmderstanding, and is the product of 
intelligence, is neeessary to action — that is, to theeooertion 
of the active faculty, because that fiEusultv would not be 
exerted without some previous reason to dispose the mind 
to action — so from hence it plainly appears, that when a 
man is said to be disposed to one action rather than 
another, this properly signifies the prevailing influenoe 
that one motive has upon a man for the production of an 
action, or for the being at rest, before all other motives, 
for the production of the contrary. For as motive is 
the grotmd and reason of any action, so the motive that 
prevails, disposes the agent to the performance of tiiat 
action." 

Now, if motives dispose the mind to action, then they 
cause the mind to be disposed ; and to cause the mind 
to be disposed, is to cause it to be willing ; and to cause 
it to be willing, is to cause it to will ; and that is the 
same thing as to be the cause of an act of the will. And 
yet this same Mr. Chubb holds it to be absurd to 
suppose motive to be a cause of the act of the will. 

And if we compare these things together, we have 
here again a whole heap of inconsistencies. Motives are 
the previous groimd and reason of the acts of the will ; 
yea, the necessary ground and reason of their exertion, 
without which they will not be exerted, and cannot in 
the nature of things take place ; and they do excite 
these acts of the will, and do this by a prevailing 
influence ; yea, an influence which prevails for the pro- 
duction of the act of the will, and for the disposing of 
the mind to it ; and yet it is absurd, to suppose motive 
to*be a cause of an act of the will, or that a principle of 
will is moved or caused to be exerted by it, or that it has 
any causality in the production of it, or any causality to 
be the cause of the exertion of the will. 

A due consideration of these things which Mr. Chubb 
has advanced — the strange inconsistencies which the 
notion of liberty consisting in the will's power of 
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self-determination void of all necessity, united with that 
dictate of common sense, that there can be no volition 
without a motive, drove him into — may be sufficient to* 
convince us, that it is utterly impossible ever to make 
that notion of liberty consistent with the influence of 
motives in volition. And as it is, in a manner, self- 
evident that there can be no act of will^ choice, or pre- 
ference of the mind without some motive or inducement — 
something in the mind's view which it aims at, seeks, 
inclines to, and goes after — so it is most manifest, there 
is no such liberty in the universe as Arminians insist 
on ; nor any such thing possible, or conceivable. 



SECTION XI. 

The Evidence of God's certain Foreknowledge of 
THE Volitions of Moral Agents. 

« 

That the acts of the wills of moral agents are not con- 
tingent events, in that sense as to be without all neces- 
sity, appears by God's certain foreknowledge of such 
events. 

In handling this argument, I would, in the first pla^e, 
prove that God has a certain foreknowledge of the volun- 
tary acts of moral agents ; and, secondly, show the con- 
sequence, or how it follows from hence, that the volitions 
of moral agents are not contingent, so as to be without 
necessity of connection and consequence. 

Firstly — I am to prove, that God has an absolute and 
certain foreknowledge of the fi^e actions of moral agents. 

One would think, it should be wholly needless to enter 
on such an argument with any that profess themselves 
Christians ; but so it is ; God's certain foreknowledge of 
the free acts of moral agents is denied by some that pre- 
tend to believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God, and 
especially of late. I therefore shall consider the evidence 
of such a prescience in the Most High as fully as the 
designed limits of this essay will admit of, supposing 
myself herein to have to do with such as own the truth 
of the Bible. 
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Argument I. — My first argument shall be taken from 
God*8 prediction of such events. Here I would, in the 
first place, lay down these two things as axioms : — 

Firstly — If God do not foreknow, he cannot foretell 
such events; tliat is, he cannot peremptorily and cer- 
tainly foretell them. If God has no more than an un- 
oerteun guess concerning events of this kind, then he 
can declare no more than an uncertain guess. Positively 
to foretell is to profess to foreknow, or to declare positive 
foreknowledge. 

Secondly — If God do not certainly foreknow the 
future volitions of moral agents, then neither can he 
certainly foreknow those events which are consequent 
and dependent on these volitions. The existence of the 
one depending on the existence of the other, the know- 
ledge of the existence of the one depends on the know- 
ledge of the existence of the other; and the one cannot 
be more certain than the other. 

Therefore, how many, how great, and how extensive 
soever the consequences of the volitions of moral agents 
may be, though tnev should extend to an alteration of 
the state of tilings uirough the universe, and should be 
continued in a series of successive events to all eternity, 
and should, in the progress of things, branch forth into 
an infinite number of series, each of them going on in 
an endless line or chain of events, God must be as 
ignorant of all these consequences, as he is of the voli- 
tion whence they first take their rise. All these events, 
and the whole state of things depending on them, how 
important, extensive and vast soever, must be hid from 
him. 

These positions being such as I suppose none will 
deny, I now proceed to observe the following things: — 

I. — Men's moral conduct and qualities, their virtues 
and vices, their wickedness and good practice, things 
rewardable and punishable, have often been foretold by 
God. Pharaoh's moral conduct in refusing to obey God's 
command, in letting his people go, was foretold. God 
says to Moses, (Exod. iii. 19,) " I am sure that the King of 
Egypt will not let you go." Here God professes not only 
to guess at, but to know Pharaoh's future disobedience. 
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In chap, vii., 4., God says, ** But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you; that I may lay mine hand upon Egypt," &c. 
And chap, ix., 30, Moses says to Pharaoh, "As for thee 
and thy servants, I know that ye will not fear the Lord." 
See also xi., 9. The moral conduct of Josiah, by name, 
in his zealously exerting himself in opposition to idolatiy, 
in particular acts of his, was foretold above three hundred 
years before he was bom, and the prophecy sealed by a 
miracle, and renewed and confirmed by the words of a 
second prophet, as what surely would not fail, (1 Kings 
xiii. 1, 6, 32.) This prophecy was also in effect a predic- 
tion of the moral conduct of the people, in upholding 
their schismatical and idolatrous worslup until that time, 
and the idolatry of those priests of the high places, which 
it is foretold Josiah should offer upon that altar of Bethel. 
Micaiah foretold the foolish and sinful conduct of Ahab, 
in refusing to hearken to the word of the Lord by him, 
and choosing rather to hearken to the false prophets, in 
going to Bamoth-Gilead to his ruin, (1 Kings xxi., 20, 22.) 
The moral conduct of Hazael was foretold, in that cruelty 
he should be guilty of; on which Hazael says, " What, 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing ! " The 
prophet speaks of the event as what he knew, and not 
what he conjectured, (2 Kings viii., 12,) " I knowth^ evit 
that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel ; thou will 
dash their children, and rip up their women with child.** 
The moral conduct of Cyrus is foretold, long before he 
had a being, in his mercy to God's people, and regard to 
the true God, in turning the captivity of the Jews, and 
promoting the building of the temple, (Isaiah xliv., 28, 
and xlv., 13. Compare 2 Chron. xxxvi., 22, 23, and 
Ezra i., 1, 4.) How many instances of the moral conduct 
of the kings of the north and south, particular instances 
of the wicked behaviour of the kings of Syria and Egypt, 
are foretold in the 11th chapter of Daniel? Their cor 
ruption, violence, robbery, treachery and lies. And, par- 
ticularly, how much is foretold of tlie horrid wickedness 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, called there a vile person, in- 
stead of Epiphanes, or Illustrious. In that chapter, and 
also in chapter viii. 9, 14, 23 to the end, are foretold 
his flattery, deceit and lies, his having his heart set to 
do mischief, and set against the holy covenant, his de- 
stroying and treading under foot the holy people, in a 
marvellous manner, his having indignation against the 
holy covenant, setting his heart against it, and con* 
spiring against it, Ms polluting ihe sanctuary of 
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strength, treading it under foot, taking away the daily 
sacrince, and placing the abomination that maketh 
desolate ; his great pride, magnifying himself against 
God, and uttering marvellous blasphemies against Him, 
until God in indignation should destroy him. Withal, 
the moral conduct of the Jews, on the occasion of his 
persecution, is predicted. It is foretold, that he should 
corrupt many by flatteries, (chap, xi., 32, 34,) but 
that others should behave with a glorious constancy and 
fortitude, in opposition to him, (verse 32;) and that 
some good men should fall and repent, ( verse 36. ) 
Christ foretold Peter's sin, in denying his Lord, with 
its circumstances, in a peremptory manner; and so 
that great sin of Judas, in betraying his Master, and its 
dreadful and eternal punishment in Hell, was foretold in 
the like positive manner, (Matt, xxvi., 21, 26, and pandlel 
places in the other Evengelists). 

II. — Many events have been foretold by God, which 
were consequent and dependent on the moral conduct 
of particular persons, and were accomplished, either by 
their virtuous or vicious actions. Thus, the Children of 
Israel's going down into Egypt to dwell there, was fore- 
told to Abraham, ( Gen. xv.,j which was brought about 
by the wickedness of Joseph's brethren in selling him, 
and the wickedness of Joseph's mistress, and his own 
signal virtue in resisting her temptation. The accom- 
plishment of the thing prefigured in Joseph's dream 
depended on the same moral conduct. Jotham's parable 
and prophecy, (Judges ix., 16 to 20,) was accomplished 
by tne wicked conduct of Abimelech and the men of 
Shechem. The prophecies against the House of Eli, (1 
Sam., chapters ii. and iii.,) were accomplished by the 
wickedness of Doeg, the Edomite, in accusing the priests, 
and the great impiety and extreme cruelty of Saul in 
destroying the priests at Nob, (1 Sam. xxii.) Nathan's 
prophecy against David, (2 Sam. xii., 11 and 12,) was 
fulnlled by the horrible wickedness of Absolom, in re- 
belling against his father, seeking his life, and lying with 
his concubines in the sight of the sun. The prophecy 
against Solomon, (1 Kings xi., 11 to 13,) was fulfilled by 
Jeroboam's rebellion and usurpation, which are spoken 
of as his wickedness, (2 Chron. xiii., 6 and 6 ; compare 
ver. 18.) The prophecy against Jeroboam's family, (1 
Kin^s xiv.,) was fulfilled by the conspiracy, treason, and 
cruel murders of Baasha, (1 Kings xv., 27, &cO The 
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predictions of the Prophet Jehu against the House of 
Baasha, (1 Kings xvi., at the beginning,) were fulfilled 
by the treason and parricide of Zimri, (1 Kings xvi., 9, 
13, 20.) 

III. — How often has God foretold the future moral 
conduct of nations and peoples, of numbers, bodies, and 
successions of men, with God's judicial proceedings, 
and many other events consequent and dependent on 
their virtues and vices, which could not be foreknown if 
the volitions of men, wherein they acted as moral agents, 
had not been foreseen? The future cruelty of the 
Egyptians in oppressing Israel, and God's judging and 
punishing them for it, was foretold long before it came 
to pass, (Gen. xv., 13, 14.) The continuance of the 
iniquity of the Amorites, and the increase of it until it 
should be full, and they ripe for destruction, was fore- 
told above four hundred years beforehand, (Gen. xv., 16, 
Acts, vii. 6, 7.) The prophecies of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Land of Judah, were absolute, 
(2 Kings, XX., 17, 19., xxii., 16 to the end.) It was fore- 
told in Hezekiah's time, and was abundantly insisted on in 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, who wrote nothing after 
Hezekiah's days. It was foretold in Josiah's time, in 
the beginning of a great reformation, (2 Kings xxii.) 
And it is manifest by innumerable things in the pre- 
dictions of the prophets, relating to this event, its time, 
its circumstances, its continuance and end ; the return 
from the captivity, the restoration of the temple, city and 
land, and many circumstances and consequences of that; 
I say, these show plainly, that the prophecies of this 
great event were absolute. And yet this event was con- 
nected with, and dependent on, two things in men's 
moral conduct — firstly, the injurious rapine and violence 
of the King of Babylon and his people, as the efficient 
cause, which God often speaks of as what he highly 
resented, and would severely punish ; and, secondly, the 
final obstinacy of the Jews. That great event is often 
spoken of as suspended on this, (Jer. iv., 1, and v., 1, vii., 
1, 7, xi., ], 6, xvii., 24 to the end, xxv., 1, 7, xxvi., 1, 8, 18, 
and xxxviii., 17, 18.) Therefore, this destruction and 
captivity could not be foreknown, unless such a moral 
conduct of the Chaldeans and Jews had been foreknown. 
And then it was foretold, that the people should be 
finally obstinate, to the destruction and utter desolation 
of the city and land. (Isai. vi., 9, 11; Jer. i., 18, 19, vii., 
27, 29 ; Ezek. iii., 7., and xxiv., 13, 14.) 
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The final obstinacy of those Jews who were left in the 
Land of Israel, and who afterwards went down into 
Egypt, in their idolatry and rejection of the true God, 
was foretold by God, and the prediction confirmed with 
an oath, (Jer. xliv., 26, 27.) And God tells the people, 
(Isai. xlviii., 8, 4, 8,) that he had predicted those things 
which should be consequent on their treachery and 
obstinacy, because he knew they would be obstinate ; 
and that he had declared these things beforehand, for 
their conviction of his being the only true God, &c. 

The destruction of Babylon, with many of the circum- 
stances of it, was foretold, as the judgment of God for 
the exceeding pride and haughtiness of the heads of 
that monarchy, Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and 
their wickedly destroying other nations, and particularly 
for their exalting themselves against the true God and 
his people, before any of these monarchs had a being, 
(Isai. chaps, xiii., xiv., xlvii. Compare Habbak., ii., 5 to 
the end; and Jer. chap. 1. and li.) That Babylon's 
destruction was to be a recompense, according to the 
works of their own hands, appears by Jer. xxv., 14. The 
immorality which the people of Babylon, and particu- 
larly her princes and great men, were guilty of, that very 
night that the city was destroyed, their revelling and 
drunkenness at Belshazzar's idolatrous feast, was fore- 
told, (Jer. li., 39, 57.) 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity 
is often very particularly foretold, with many circum- 
stances, and ihe promises of it are very peremptory, 
(Jer. xxxi., 35, 40, and xxxii., 6 to 15, 41 to 44, andxxxiii. 
24 to 26.) And the very time of their return was prefixed, 
(Jer. xxv., 11, 12, and xxix., 10, 11 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi., 21 ; 
Ezek. iv., 6 ; and Dan. ix., 2.) And yet the prophecies 
represent their return as consequent on their repentance; 
and their repentance itself is very expressly and particu- 
larly foretold, (Jer. xxix., 12, 13, 14, xxxi., 8, 9, 18, 31, 
1., 4, 5 ; Ezek. vi., 8, 9, 10, vii., 16, xiv., 22, 23, and xx., 
43, 44.) 

It was foretold under the Old Testament, that the 
Messiah should sufier greatly through the malice and 
cnielty of men, as is largely and fuUy set forth, (Psal. 
xxii.,) applied to Christ in the New Testament, (Matt, 
xxvii., 35, 43; Luke xxiii., 34; John xix., 24; Heb. ii., 12.) 
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And likewise in Psal. Ixix , which, it is also evident hy 
the New Testament, is spoken of Christ, (John ii., 17, 
xv., 25; Rom. xv., 3; Matt, xxvii., 84, 48; Mark xv., 23; 
and John xix., 29.) The same thing is also foretold, 
(Isai. 1., 6, and liii., and Mic. v., 1.) This cruelty of men 
was their sin, and what they acted as moral agents. It 
was foretold that there should be an union of Heathen 
and Jewish rulers against Christ, (Psal. ii., 1, 2, com- 
pared with Acts iv., 25, 28.) It was foretold that the 
Jews should generally reject and despise the Messiah, 
(Isai. xlix., 5, 6, 7, and liii., 1, 3 ; Psal. xxii, 6, 7, and 
Ixix., 4, 8, 19, 20.) And it was foretold that the body of 
that nation should be rejected in the Messiah's days, 
from being God's people, for their obstinacy in sin, (Isai. 
xlix., 4, 7, and viii., 14, 15, 16, compared with Rom. ix., 
33, and Isai. Ixv., at the beginning, compared with Rom. 
X., 20, 21.) It was foretold that Christ should be rejected 
by the chief priests and rulers among the Jews, (Psalm 
cxviii., 22, compared with Matt, xxi., 42 ; Acts iv., 11 ; 
1 Pet. ii., 4, 7.) 

Christ himself foretold his being delivered into the 
hands of the elders, chief priests, and scribes, and his 
being cruelly treated by them, and condemned to death ; 
and that he by them should be delivered to the Gentiles; 
and that he should be mocked, and scourged, and cru- 
cified, (Matt, xvi., 21, and xx., 17, 19; Luke ix., 22; John 
viii., 28;) and that the people should be concerned in, and 
consenting to, his death, (Luke xx., 13, 18,) especially 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, (Luke xiii., 33, 35.) He 
foretold that the disciples should all be offended because 
of him that night that he was betrayed, and should for- 
sake him, (Matt, xxvi., 31 ; John xvi., 32.) He foretold 
that he should be rejected of that generation, even the 
body of the people, and that they should continue obsti- 
nate to their ruin, (Matt, xii., 45, xxi., 33, 42, and xxii., 
1, 7 ; Luke xiv., 16, 21, 24, xvii., 25, xix., 14, 27, 41, 44, 
and XX., 13, 18. 

As it was foretold in both Old Testament and New, 
that the Jews should reject the Messiah, so it was fore- 
told that the Gentiles should receive him, and so be 
admitted to the privileges of God's people, in places too 
many to be now particularly mentioned. It was foretold 
in the Old Testament, that the Jews should envy the 
Oentiles on this account, (Deut. :uudi., ^V, compared 
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with Bom, x., 19.) Christ himself often foretold that 
the Gentiles would embrace the true religion, and become 
his followers and people, (Matt, viii., 10, 11, 12, xxi., 41, 
43, and xxii., 8, 10 ; Luke xiii., 28, xiv., 16, 24, and xx., 
16; John x., 16.) He also foretold the Jews* envy of the 
Gentiles on this occasion, (Matt, xx., 12, 16; Luke xv., 
26, to the end). He foretold that they should continue 
in this opposition and envy, and shoiUd manifest it in 
cruel persecutions of his followers, to their utter 
destruction, (Matt, xxi., 33, 42, xxii., 6, and xxiii., 34, 39 ; 
Luke xi., 49, 51.) The Jews obstinacy is also foretold, 
(Acts xxii., 18.) Christ often foretold the great persecu- 
tions his followers should meet with, both from Jews 
and Gentiles, (Matt, x., 16, 18, 21, 22, 34, 36, and xxiv. ; 
9 ; Mark xiii., 9 ; Luke x., 3, xii., 11, 49, 53, and xxi., 12, 
16, 17 ; John xv., 18, 21, and xvi., 1, 4.) He foretold the 
martyrdom of particular persons, (Matt. xx. 23 ; John 
xiii., 36, and xxi., 18, 19, 22.) He foretold the great 
success of the Gospel in the City of Samaria, as near 
approaching, which afterwards was fulfilled by the 
preaching of Philip, (John iv., 35, 38.) He foretold the 
rising of many deceivers after his departure, (Matt. xxiv. 
4, 5, 11,) and the apostacy of many of his professed 
followers, (Matt, xxiv., 10, 12.) 

The persecutions which the Apostle Paul was to meet 
with in the world, were foretold, (Acts ix., 16, xx., 23, 
and xxi., 11.) The Apostle says to the Christian Ephe- 
sians, (Acts xx., 29, 30,) " I know, that after my departure 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock; also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them." The Apostle says he knew this ; but he did not 
know it if God did not know the future actions of moral 
agents. 

IV. — Unless God foreknows the future actions of 
moral agents, all the prophecies we have in Scripture 
concerning the great Antichristian apostacy — the rise, 
reign, wicked qualities, and deeds of the Man of Sin, 
and his instruments and adherents — ^the exteht and 
long continuance of his dominion, his influence on the 
minds of princes and others, to corrupt them, and draw 
them away to idolatry, and other foul vices — his great 
and cruel persecutions, the behaviour of tli!^ ^^kc^iw 
under these great temptatioiiB, &.C., ^.\\ «».l^ n^s^^*^^ 
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the volitions of moral agents are foreseen, all these 
prophecies are uttered without knowing the things 
foretold. 

The predictions relating to this great apostacy are all 
of a moral nature, relating to men's virtues and vices, 
and their exercises, fiaiits, and^consequences, and events 
depending on them, and are very particular, and most 
of them often repeated, with many precise chai-acteristics, 
descriptions, and limitations of qualities, conduct, influ- 
ence, effects, extent, duration, periods, circumstances, 
final issue, &c., which it would be very long to mention 
particularly; and to suppose all these are predicted by 
God without any certain knowledge of the future moral 
behaviour of free agents, would be to the utmost degree 
absurd. 

V. — Unless God foreknows the future acts of men's 
wills, and their behaviour as moral agents, all those great 
things which are foretold in both Old Testament and 
New concerning the erection, establishment, and universal 
extent of the Kingdom of the Messiah, were predicted 
and promised while God was in ignorance whether any 
of these things would come to pass or no, and did but 
guess at them. For that kindom is not of this world, it 
does not consist in things external, but is within men, 
and consists in the dominion of virtue in their hearts, 
in righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; 
and in these things made manifest in practice, to the 
praise and glory of God. The Messiah came to save 
men from their sins, and deliver them from their spiritual 
enemies, that they might serve him in righteousness 
and holiness before him ; he gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify imto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. And, 
therefore, his success consists in gaining men's hearts 
to virtue, in their being made God's willing people in 
the day of his power. His conquest of his enimies 
consists in his victory over men's corruptions and vices ; 
and such success, such victory, and such a reign and 
dominion is often expressly foretold ; that his kingdom 
should fill the earth ; that all people, nations and lan- 
guages should serve and obey him ; and so, that all na- 
tions should go up to the mountain of the House of the 
Lord, that he might teach them his ways, and that they 
mis;ht w&Lk in his paths ; and that all men should be 
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drawn to Christ, and the earth be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord — by which, in the style of scripture, is 
meant true virtue and religion — as the water over the 
seas ; that God's law should be put into men's inward 
parts, and written in their hearts, and that God's people 
should be all righteous, &c., &o. 

A very great part of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment is taken up in such predictions as these. And 
here I would observe, that the prophecies of the uni 
versal prevalence of the Kingdom of the Messiah, and 
true religion of Jesus Christ, are delivered in the most 
peremptory manner, and confirmed by tlie oath of God, 
( Isai. xlv., 22 to the end,) ** Look to me, andj.be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there is 
none else. I have sworn by myself, the word is gone 
out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not re- 
turn, that unto me every knee shall bow, and ever^' 
tongue shall swear. Surely, shall one say, in the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength ; even to him shall 
men come," &c. But here this peremptory declaration, 
and great oath of the Most High, . are delivered with 
such mighty solemnity to things which God did not 
know, if he did not certainly foresee the volitions of 
moral agents. 

And all the predictions of Christ and his apostles, to 
the like pui-pose, must be >\ithout knowledge ; as those 
of our Saviour comparing the Kingdom of God to a 
grain of mustard-seed, growing exceeding great, from a 
small beginning ; and to leaven, hid in uiree measures 
of meal, until the whole was leavened, &c. And tlie 
prophecies in the Epistles concerning the restoration of 
the nation of the Jews to the true Church of God, and 
the bringing in the fulness of the Gentiles ; and the 
prophecies in all the revelation concerning the glorious 
change in the moral state of the world of mankind, 
attending the destruction of Antichrist, the kingdoms of 
the world becoming the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ; and its being granted to the Church to be 
arrayed in that fine linen, white and clean, which is the 
righteousness of saints, &c. 

Corollary I. — Hence that great promise and oath of 
God to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so much cel&V^x^Xj^<^ 
in Scripture, both in the Old Te«lwcftftTi\* «3cA^«^ 
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namely, " That in their seed all the nations and families 
of the earth should be blessed," must have been made on 
uncertainties, if God do not certainly foreknow the 
volitions of moral agents. For the fulfilment of this 
promise consists in tiiat success of Christ in the work 
of redemption, and that setting up of his spiritual 
kingdom over the nations of the world, which has been 
spoken of Men are blessed in Christ no otherwise than 
as they are brought to acknowledge him, trust in him, 
love and serve him, as is represented and predicted in 
Psalm Ixxii., 11, " All Kings shall fall down before him; 
all nations shall serve him ;" with verse 17, "men shall 
be blessed in him ; all nations shall call him blessed." 
This oath to Jacob and Abraham is fulfilled in subduing 
men's iniquities, as is implied in that of the Prophet 
Micah, chap, vii., 19 and 20. 

Corollary 2. — Hence also it appears, that that first 
Gospel-promise that ever was made to mankind, that 
great prediction of the salvation of the Messiah, and 
his victory over Satan, made to our first parents, (Gen. iii. 
15.,) if there be no certain prescience of the volitions of 
moral agents, must have had no better foundation than 
conjecture. For Christ's victory over Satan consists in 
men being saved from sin, and in the victory of virtue 
and holiness over that vice and wickedness which Satan, 
by his temptation, has introduced, and wherein his 
kingdom consists. 

VI. — If it be so, that God has not a prescience of the 
future actions of moral agents, it will follow, that the 
prophecies of Scripture in general are without fore- 
knowledge. For Scripture-prophecies, almost all of them, 
if not universally without any exception, are either pre- 
dictions of the actings and behaviours of moral agents, 
or of events depending on them,, or some way connected 
with them ; judicial dispensations, judgments on men 
for their wickedness, or rewards of virtue and righteous- 
ness, remarkable manifestations of favour to the righteous 
or manifestations of sovereign mercy to sinners, forgiv- 
ing their iniquities, and magnifying the riches of divine 
grace ; or dispensations of Providence, in some respect 
or other relating to the conduct of the subjects of God's 
moral government, wisely adapted thereto, either pro- 
viding for what should be in a future state of things, 
through the volitions and voluntaixy a.cUons of moral 
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agents, or consequent upon tlxem, and regulated and 
ordered according to them. Bo that all events that are 
foretold are either moral events, or other events which 
are connected with, and accommodated to, moral events. 

That the predictions of Scripture in general must be 
without knowledge, if God does not foresee the volitions 
of men, will ftirther appear, if it be considered that 
almost all events belonging to the future state of ihe 
world of mankind, the changes and revolutions which 
come to pass in empires, kingdoms, and nations, a^d 
all societies, depend innumerable ways on the act« of 
men*s wills — ^yea, on an innumerable multitude of mil- 
lions of millions of volitions of mankind. Such is the 
state and course of things in the world of mankind, that 
one single event, which appears in itself exceeding 
inconsiderable, may in the progress and series of things, 
occasion a succession of the greatest and most im- 
portant and extensive events ; causing the state of 
mankind to be vastly different from what it would other- 
wise have been for fidl succeeding generations. 

For instance, the coming into existence of those 
particular men who have been the great conquerors of 
the world, which, under God, have had the main hand in 
all the consequent state of the world, in all after^agen — 
such as Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, 
Julius CsBsar, &c. — undoubtedly depended on many 
millions of acts of the will, wmch followed and were 
(occasioned one bv another in their parents. And, 
perhaps, most of these volitions depended on millions 
of volitions of hundreds and thousands of others, their 
cotemporaries of the same generation ; and most of these 
on millions of millions of volitions of ot}iers in preced- 
ing generations. As we go back, still the number of vo- 
litions which were some wav the occasion of the event, 
multiply as the branches of a river, imtil they come at 
last, as it were« to an infinite number. This will not seem 
strange to any one who well considers the matter ; if we 
recollect what philosophers tell us of the innumerable 
multitudes of those tilings which are, as it were, the 
prinoipiut or itamina vita, concerned in generation — 
the animcUcula in iemine ma&cuh, and the ova in the 
womb of the female ; the impregnation, or animating 
of one of tjiose, in distinction from all the t^«.t^TKvve\. 
depend on things infinit^y xmuule, xe\a\ka.^ Vi 'Ocifc Ntovfc 

I 
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and circumstances of the act of the parents, the state of 
their bodies, &c., which must depend on innumerable 
foregoing circumstances and occurrences ; which must 
depend, infinite ways, on foregoing acts of their wills ; 
wluch are occasioned by innumerable things that happen 
in the course of their lives, in which their own and their 
neighbour's behaviour must have a hand, an infinite 
number of ways. And as the volitions of others must 
be so many ways concerned in the conception and birth 
of such men, so, no less, in their preservation, and 
circiimstances of life, their particular determinations 
and actions, on which the great revolutions they were 
the occasions of depended. As, for instance, when the 
conspirators in Persia against the Magi were consult- 
ing about a succession to the empire, it came into the 
mind of one of them to propose that he whose horse 
neighed first, when they came together the next morn- 
ing, should be king. Now, such a thing's coming into 
Iiis mind might depend on innumerable incidents, 
wherein the volitions of mankind had been concerned. 
But in consequence of this accident Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, was king. And if this had not been, proba- 
bly his successor would not have been the same, and all 
the circumstances of the Persian empire might have 
been far otherwise. And then, perhaps, Alexander might 
never have conquered that empire. And then, probably, 
the circumstances of the world in all succeeding ages 
might have been vastly otherwise. I might further 
instance in many other occurrences, such as those on 
which depended Alexander's preservation, in the many 
critical jimctures of his life, wherein a small trifle would 
have turned the scale against him ; and the preservation 
and success of the Roman people in the infancy of their 
kingdon and commonwealm, and afterwards ; which all 
the succeeding changes in their state, and the mighty 
revolutions that afterwards came to pass in the habitable 
world, depended upon. But these hints may be suflS- 
cient for eveiy discerning considerate person, to convince 
him that the whole state of the world of mankind, in all 
ages, and the veiy being of every person who has ever 
lived in it, in every age, since the times of the ancient 
prophets, has depended on more volitions, or acts of the 
wills of men, than there are sands on the sea-shore. 

And, therefore, unless God does most exactly and 
^rfectly foresee the future acts of men's wills, fidl the 
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predictions which he ever uttered concerning David, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Cvrus, Alexander— 
concerning the four monarchies, and the revolutions in 
them — and concerning all the wars, commotions, vic- 
tories, prosperities, and calamities of any of the kingdoms, 
nations, or communities of the world— 'have au been 
without knowledge. 

So that, according to this notion of God's not foreseeing 
the volitions and free actions of men, God could foresee 
nothing pertaining to the state of the woiid of mankind 
in future ages ; not so much as the being of one person 
that should live in it; and could foreknow no events but 
only such as he would bring to pass himself by ike 
extraordinary interposition of his mimediate power ; or 
things which should come to pass in the natural material 
world, by the laws of motion and course of nature, 
wherein that is independent on the actions or works of 
mankind ; that is, as he might, like a very able mathe- 
matician and astronomer, with great exactness calculate 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the greater 
wheels of the machine of the external creation. 

And if we closely consider the matter, there will ap- 
pear reason to convince us, that he <}ould not with any 
absolute certainty foresee even these. As to the first, 
namely, things done by the immediate and extraordinary 
interposition of God's power, these cannot be foreseen, 
unless it can be foreseen when there shall be occasion 
for such extraordinary interposition. And that cannot 
be foreseen, unless the state of the moral world can be 
foreseen. For whenever God thus interposes, it is with 
regard to the state of the moral world, requiring such divine 
interposition. Thus God could not certainly foresee the 
universal deluge, the calling of Abraham, the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues on Egypt, and 
Israel's redemption out of it, tiie expelling me seven 
nations of Canaan, and the bringing Israel into that 
land; for these all are represented as connected with 
things belonging to the state of the moral world. Nor 
can God foreknow the most proper and convenient time 
of the Day of Judgement and general conflagration, for 
that chiefly depends on the course and state of things 
in Uie moral world. 

Nor, secondly, can we on this supposition reasonably 
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liiiiilu HxtAi <]tod can eertaiitly foresee what things shall 
«0BQe to pass, in the <x)urse of tilings, in the natoial 
luid xnatenai W'Orld, even tiaose which in an etrdinaxy 
9tate of ithingB might be calculated hy a good astrcmomer. 
For the isMiial w;(»*ld is Ihe end of the natnrad world, 
cmd the course of things in tiie former is undoubtedly 
subordinate to God's designs with respect to the latter. 
Therefore he has seen cause, from regard to the state of 
thiBgs in the BMMral world, extraordioarify to interpose, 
to ix^irupt and lay an arrest on, the course of 
tduxigft in the natvuml world, and even in the greater 
wheels of its motion; eTen so as to stop the sun in its 
coimsie. And tmless he oen fareaee the yoUtians of men, 
and no know something of the future state of i^ moral 
world) he eaimot know but that he may still have as 
erest ocoasion to interpose m this manner as ever he 
had; nor eaai he foresee kow or when he shall have 
toocasioai thus to interpose^ 

Oorollary l.^^it a|>pears from the things which have 
been observed, that unlees God foresees tibie volitions of 
moral agents that cannot be true which is observed by 
the Apostle James, (Acts xv., 18,) " Known unto God are 
his works, (from the beginning of the world." 

CoroUary 2, — It appears from what has been observed, 
that unless God foreknows the volitions of moral agents 
all the prophecies of Scripture have no better foundation 
than mere coi^ecture ; and that, in most instances, a 
conjecture which must have the utmost uncertainty, 
depending on an innumerable, and, as it were, infinite 
multitude of volitions, which are aU, even to God, un- 
c^:1ain events ; however, these prophecies are delivered 
as absolute predictions, and very many of them in the 
most positive manner, with asseverations, and some of 
them with the most solemn oaths. 

Corollary 3. — ^It also follows from what has been ob- 
served, that if this notion of God's ignorance of future 
volitions be true, in vain did Christ say — after uttering 
many great and important predictions, concerning God's 
moral kingdom, and things depending on men's moral 
actions — (Mat. xxiv., 85,) "Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away." 

GoroUaiy 4-^From the same notion of God's ignorance 
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it would follow, that in vion kas God hiins«if olt«ii 
spolcen of the predictions of his word, as evidences of 
his foreknowledge, and so as erideoees of that which is 
his perogatiye as God and his peealiar gloiy, greatif 
dislinguishioig him from all other beinga, as in Isai. 
xlL, 22, 26, xliii., 9, 10, xliv., 8, xlv., 21, :xM^ lOv and 
xlviii., 14. 

Aboitment II. — If God does not foreknow the volLtiein 
of Inoral agents, then ha did not foreknow tiie fail of 
man, nor of angels, and so oould not foareknow the great 
things which are consequent oq theae events— Hmdi as 
Mis sending his Son into the world to die for sinners, 
attd all things pertaining to the great work of r6deoi|i^ 
tion; all the things which were done for four thonsaiid 
years before Christ came, to prepare the way tt)t it; 
ajfed the inoamation, life, death, resurrection and aseeti- 
ak>ii of Christ ; and the setting him at tiie head of the 
universe, as King of heaven and earth, angels and men; 
and ^M setting up his Church and Eijogdom in this 
world, and appointing him the judge of the wodd; and 
ail that Satan should do in thie worid in opposition to 
the Kingdom of Christ ; and the great transactions of 
tike Day of Judgment, that m«ii and devils shail be 
the subjects of, and angels concerned in; they are idl 
what God was ignorant of before the ifell. And if so, 
iha following Scriptures, and others like them, mu«it be 
without any meaning, or contraiy to truth: — Bph. i, 4, 
^'Axscbrding as he luitb ehosen us in him before the 
foundatibn of the woiid." 1 Pet. i., 20^ '* Who vesily was 
foreordained before tiie foundation of the world." ^ 
Tim. i, 9, '^Who haih saved as, and ooiicd us with an 
holy calling; not according* to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, ^hi^ was given us ih 
Christ Jesus before the world began." So, Eph. iii., 11, 
(speakxng of the wisdoin of God in the work of te- 
dextiption,) " AcK^ordiitg to the etemal purpose whieh he 
piiiposed in Chri^ Jesus." Tit. L, 2, *' In honoe of eter- 
nal iifo, whieh God, that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began." Hem. viii., 22, ** Wh(om he did foreknow, 
them he also did predestinate," &o. 1 Pet. i., 2, "BielBt, 
aeeording to the foreknowkK^ of God the Father." 

If Orod did liot fotr^DDiO^ the Ml of man^ nor the 
redemption of Jesus Christ, nor the volitions of mm 
sinee the fall, {then he did not l^ekaow Ibe Baizits fti 
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any sense, neither as particular persons, nor as societies 
or nations, either by election, or mere foresight of their 
virtue or good works, or any foresight of anything about 
them relating to their salvation, or any benefit they 
have by Christ, or any manner of concern of their's 
with a Redeemer. 

Argument III. — On the supposition of God's ignor- 
ance of the future volitions of free agents, it will 
follow that Grod must in many cases truly repent what 
he has done, so as properly to wish he had done other- 
wise ; by reason that me event of things, in those affiurs 
which are most important, namely, the affairs of his 
moral kingdom, being imcertain and contingent, often 
happens quite otherwise than he was aware beforehand. 
And there would be reason to imderstand that in the 
most literal sense, in G-en. vi., 6, " It repented the Lord, 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart;" and that, 1 Sam. xv., 11, contrary to that. 
Numb, xxiii., 19, " God is not the son of man, that he 
should repent;" and 1 Sam. xv., 29, " Also the strength 
of Israel will not lie, nor repent ; for he is not a man 
that he should repent." Yea, from this notion it would 
follow that God is liable to repent and be grieved at his 
heart, in a literal sense, continually; and is always 
exposed to an infinite number of real disappointments 
in his governing the world, and to manifold, constant, 
great perplexity and vexation; but this is not veiy 
consistent with his title of God over all, blessed for 
evermore ; which represents him as possessed of perfect, 
eonstant, and uninterrupted tranquillity and felicity — as 
God over the imiverse, and in his management of the 
affairs of the world, as supreme and universal ruler; see 
Bom. i., 25, ix., 5; 2 Cor. xi., SI ; 1 Tim. vi., 15. 

Argument IV. — ^It will also follow, from this notion, 
that as God is liable to be continually repenting what 
he has done, so he must be exposed to be constantly 
changing his mind and intentions, as to his future con- 
duct ; altering his measures, relinquishing his old de- 
signs, and forming new schemes and projections. For 
his purposes, even as to the main parts of his scheme — 
namely, such as belong to the state of his moral kingdom 
— ^must be always liable to be broken through want of 
foresight ; and he must be continually putting his sys- 
tem to rights, as it gets out of order, thxoug^h the con- 
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tingence of the actions of moral agents ; he must be a 
being who, instead of being absolutely immutable, must 
neoessarily be the subject of infinitely the most numer- 
ous acts of repentance and changes of intention, of any 
being whatsoever ; for this plain reason, that his vastly 
extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater 
number of those things which are to him contingent 
and uncertain. In such a situation he must have httle 
else to do but to mend broken links as well as he can, 
and be rectifying his disjointed frame and disordered 
movements in the best manner the case will allow. The 
Supreme Lord of all things must needs be under great 
and miserable disadvantages in governing the world 
which he has made, and nas the care of, through his 
being utterly unable to find out things of chief import- 
ance, which hereafter shall befall his system, whiob, if 
he did but know, he might make seasonable provision 
for. In many cases there may be very great necessity 
that he should make provision in the manner of his 
ordering and disposing things for some great events 
which are to happen, of vast and extensive influence 
and endless consequence to the universe, which he may 
see afterwards when it is too late, and may wish in vain 
that he had known beforehand, that he might have 
ordered his affairs accordingly ; and it is in me power 
of man, on these principles, by his devices, purposes, 
and actions, thus to disappoint &od, break his measures, 
make him continually change his mind, subject him to 
vexation, and bring him into confusion. 

But how do these thin^^ consist ^vith reason or with 
the Word of God ? which represents that all God's 
works, all that he has ever to do, the whole scheme and 
series of his operations, are from the beginning perfectly 
in his view; and declares that whatever devices and 
designs are in the hearts of men, the counsel of the 
Lord is that which shall stand, and the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations, (Prov. xix., 21 ; Psal. xxxiii., 10, 
11 ; ** And that which the Lord of Hosts hath purposed, 
none shall disannul," (Isai. xiv., 27;) and that he cannot 
be frustrated in one design or thought, [Job xlii., 2 ;) 
" And that what God dom, it shall be for ever, that 
nothing can be put to it, or taken from it," (Eccl. iii., 14.) 
The stability and perpetuity of God's counsels are 
expressly spoken ot as connected with the foreknow- 
ledge of God, (Isai. xlvi,, 10,) " Declaring the end fe««v 
the beginning, and from andeut \iaxe% m^ ^^dcoi^ ^v^c^a^* 
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are not yet done ; sajing, my counsel shM stand, and I 
will do all my pleasure." And how are these things 
consistent wi& what the Scriptttre says of Ood*8 im-* 
mutability, which represents him as without variable- 
ness, or shadow of turning, and speaks of him most 
particularly as imchangeable with regard to his purposes, 
(Mai. iii., 6,) " 1 am th6 Lord ; I change not ; therefore, 
ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.** Exod. iii., 14, •* / 
am that I am" Job xxiii., 18, 14, *' He is in one mind ; 
and who can turn him ? And what his soul desireth, 
even that he doth ; for he perfoimeth the thing that id 
appointed for me." 

Aroumsnt V — ^If this notion of God's ignotlBtiice of 
the future volitions of moral agents be thoroughly con- 
sidered in its consequences, it will appear to follow ftom 
it that God, after he had made the world, was habl^ to 
be wholly frustrated of his end in the creation of it ; 
and so has beein in like manner liable to be frnstr&ted of 
his end in all the great works he hath wrought. It is 
manifest, the moral world is the end of the natmral ; the 
rest of the creation is but a house which God hath built, 
with fiimiture, for moral agents ; and the good or bad 
stat^ of the moral World depends on the improvement 
they make of their natural agency, and so depends an 
their volitions. And, therefore, if these cannot be fore- 
seen by God, because they are contingent, and subject to 
no kind of necessity, then the affairs of the moral world 
are liable to go wrong, to any assignable degree ; yea, 
liable to be utterly ruined. As on this scheme, it may 
well be supposed to be Hteiully said, when mankind, uf 
the abuse of their moral agency, became very corrupt 
before the flood, " tiiat the liOrd repented that he bad 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart;** 
so when he made the universe, he did not know but that he 
might be so disappointed in it, that it might grieve hirii 
at his heart that he had made it. It actually proved 
that all mankind became sinful, and a very great part of 
the angels dpostatised; and how could God know before- 
hand that all of them wonld not? And how could God 
know but that all inankind, notwithstanding means used 
to recldim them, being still left to the freedom of theif 
own will, woiild continue in their apostasy, and grow worse 
and worse, as they of the old wond before the flood did? 

According to the scheme 1 wn eii^^NOMcwa^ to cfoa- 
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fute, neither the fall of men nor angels could be fore 
seen, and God must be greatly disappointed in these 
events ; and so the grand scheme and contrivance for 
our redemptioU, and destroying the works of the Devil, 
by the Messiah, and all the ffreat things God has done 
in the prosecution of these designs, must be only the 
fruits of his own disappointment, and contrivances of 
his to mend and patch up, as well as he could, his 
system, which originally was all very good, and perfectly 
beautiflQ, but was marred, broken and confounded, by 
the free will of angels and men. And still he must be 
liable to be totally disappointed a second time; he 
could not know that he should have his desired success 
in the incarnation, life, death, resurrection, and exaltar 
tion of his only-begotten Son, and other great works 
accomplished to restore the state of things ; he could 
not know, after all, whether there would actually be any 
tolerable measure of restoration ; for this depended on 
the free will of man. There has been a general nreat 
apostasy of almost all the Christian world, to that T^ch 
was worse than heathenism ; which continued for many 
ages ; and how could God, without foreseeinff men's 
volitions, know whether ever Christendom would return 
from this apostasy ? And which way could he tell be- 
forehand how soon it would begin ? The Apostle says 
it began to work in his time, and how could it be known 
how far it would proceed in that age ? Yea, how could 
it be known that the Gospel, which was not effectual for 
the reformation of the Jews, would ever be etfectual for 
the turning of the heathen nations from iheit heathen 
apostasy, which they had been confirmed in for so many 
ages? 

It is represented often in Scripture that God who 
made the world for himself, and created it for his plea* 
sure, would infallibly obtain his end in the creation, and 
in all his works ; that as all things are of him, so they 
would all be to him; and that,' in the final issue of 
things, it would appear that he is the first and the last, 
( Rev. xxi., 6,) ** And he sdid unto me, it is done< I am 
Alpha and Ome^, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last." But these things are not consistent wiHi 
God's being so liable to be disappointed in all his works, 
nor, indeed, with his fidling of his end iit any thing that 
he has undertaken or done. 
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SECTION XII. 

God's Certain FoREKNOw^iEDOE of the Future Vo- 
litions OF Moral Agents inconsistent with such a 
contingence of those volitions as is without all 
Necessity. 

Hayino proved that God has a certam and infallible 
prescience of the acts of the will of moral agents, I 
come now, in the second place, to show the consequence 
— ^to show how it follows from hence that these events 
are necessary, with a necessity of connection or con- 
sequence. 

The chief Arminian divines, so far as I have had 
opportunity to observe, deny this consequence, and 
afi^rm, that if such foreknowledge be allowed, it is no 
evidence of any necessity of the event foreknown. Now 
I desire that this matter may be particularly and 
thoroughly inquired into. I cannot but think, that on 
particular and fiill consideration, it may be perfectly 
determined whether it be indeed so or not. 

In order to a proper consideration of this matter, I 
would observe the following things : — 

I. — It is very evident, with regard to a thing whose 
existence is infallibly and indissolubly connected with 
something which already hath, or has had, existence, 
the existence of that thing is necessary. Here may be 
noted : — 

Firstly — ^I observed before, in explaining the nature 
of necessity, that in things which are past, their past 
existence is now necessary; having already made sure 
of existence, it is too late for any possibility of alteration 
in that respect ; it is now impossible that it should be 
otherwise than true that that thing has existed. 

Secondly — If there be any such thing as a divine 
foreknowledge of the volitions of free agents, that fore- 
knowledge, by the supposition, is a thing which already 
has, and long ago had, existence; and so, now its 
existence is necessary ; it is now utterly impossible to 
be otherwise than that this foreknowledge should be, or 
should have been. 
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Thirdly — It is also very manifest that those things 
which are indissolubly connected with other things that 
are necessaiy, are themselves necessary. As tnat pro- 
position whose truth is necessarily connected with another 
proposition, which is necessarily true, is itself neces- 
sarily true. To say otherwise, would be a contradiction; 
ii would be in effect to say, that the connection was 
indissoluble, and yet was not so, but might be broken. 
If that, whose existence is indissolubly connected with 
something whose existence is now necessary, is itself 
not necessary, then it may possibly not exist, notwith- 
standing that indissoluble connection of its existence. 
Whether the absurdity be not glaring, let the reader 
judge. 

Fourthly — It is no less evident, that if there be a 
full, certain, and infallible foreknowledge of the future 
existence of the volitions of moral asents, then there 
is a certain, infallible, and indissoluble connection 
between those events and that foreknowledge ; and 
that, therefore, by the preceding observations, those 
events are necessary events, being infallibly and in- 
dissolubly connected with that whose existence already 
is, and so is now necessary, and cannot but have been. 

To say the foreknowledge is certain and infallible, 
and yet the connection of tne event with that foreknow- 
ledge is not indissoluble, but dissoluble and fallible, is 
very absurd. To affirm it would be the same thing as 
to affirm that there is no necessary connection between 
a proposition's being infallibly known to be true, and 
its being true indeea. So that it is perfectly demon- 
strable, that if there be any infallible knowledge of future 
volitions, the event is necessary; or, in other words, 
that it is impossible but the event should come to pass. 
For if it be not impossible but that it may be otherwise, 
then it is not impossible but that the proposition which 
affirms its future coming to pass, may not now be true ; 
but how absurd is that, on the supposition that there is 
now an infallible knowledge — t. e. knowledge which it is 
impossible should fail— that it is true. There is this 
absurdity in it, that it is not impossible but that there 
now should be no truth in that proposition, which is 
now infallibly known to be true. 

I. — That no ftiture event oaii\>Q Qfiii\ajai^ VstOesfs^R^ 
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whose existence is contitigent, and without all nedesstty, 
may be proved thus — it is impossible for a thing to be 
certainly known to any intellect without evidence. To 
suppose otheil/^se, implies a contradiction; because for 
a thing to be certainly known to any understandingi is 
for it to be evident to that understanding ; a»d §ot a 
thing to be evident to any understanding, is the same 
thing as for that understanding to see evidence of it; 
but no understanding, created or uncreated, can sed 
^denoe where there is none ; for that is the same thing 
as to see that to be Irhich is not And, therefore, u 
there be any truth which is absolutely without evidence, 
that truth is absolutely unknowable, insomuch that U 
implies a contradiction to suppose that it is known. 

But if there be any future ev^nt whosd existence is 
oontingent, without all necessity, the ftiture existento 
of that event is absolutely without evidence, liihtte 
be any evidence of it, it rnUst be one of these two sorts, 
either self-evidence, or proof, for there can be no other 
aori of evidence but one of these two ; an evident thing 
must be either evident in itself, or evident in something 
else — ^that is, evident by connection with something 
else ; but a future Hiing, whose existence is without aU 
necessity, can have neither of these sorts of evidence. 
It cannot be self-evident, fen: if it be, it may be now 
known by what is now to be seen in the thing itself; 
either its present existence, or the necessity of ite 
nature ; but both these are contrary to the supposition. 
It is supposed both that the thing has no present exists, 
dnoe to be seen, and also that it is not of suc^ a natiire 
as to be necessarily existent for the future ; so tha.t iia 
future existence is not self-evident And, secondly, 
neither is there any proof, or evidence in anything ekrO) 
or evidence of connection with something else that is 
evident ; for this also is contrary to the supposition. ItiB 
stipposed that ihere is now nothing existent with whieb 
the future existence of the contingent, event is oon^ 
nected ; fSor such a connection destroys its oontingence, 
and supposes necessity. Thus it is demonstraited that 
there is in the nature of things absolutely no evidence 
at all of the future existence of that event, which Is 
eontingent, without all necessity (if any such event 
there be) neither self-evidence nor proof; and« therefcnre, 
the thing in reality is not evident, and so cannot be seen 

io be e^ent, ot^ which is tha game ibin^ canaol be 

laiowji. 
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Let US consider this in an example. Suppose that 
five thousand seven hundred and sixty years ago there 
was no other heing hut the Divine Being, and t&en this 
world, or some particular hody or spirit, all at onoe 
starts out of nothing into hein^, and takes on itself a 
particular nature and form ; all in absolute continffenoe, 
without any concern of God, or any other cause, in the 
matter ; without any manner of ground or reason of its 
existence, or any dependence upon, or connection at 
all with, anything foregoing ; I say, that if this be 
supposed, there was no evidence of that event before- 
hand. There was no evidence of it to be seen in the 
thing itself; for the thing itself, as yet, was not. 
And there was no evidence of it to be seen in anything 
else ; for evidence in something else, is connection with 
something else ; but such connection is contrary to the 
supposition. There was no evidence before that this 
thing would happen ; for by the supposition, there was 
no reason why it should happen, rather than something 
else, or rather than nothing. And if so, then all things 
before were exactly equal and the same, with respect to 
that and other possible things ; there was no prepon- 
(leration, no superior weight or value, and, therefore, 
nothing that could be of any weiffht or value to deter- 
mine any understanding. The ming was absolutely 
without evidence, emd absolutely unknowable. An 
increase of understanding, or of the capacity of discern- 
ing, has no tendency, and makes no advance to a dis- 
cerning any signs or evidences of it, let it be increased 
ever so much ; yea, if it be increased infinitely. The 
increase of the strength of si^ht may have a tendency 
to enable to discern the evidence which is far off, and 
very much hid, and deeply involved in clouds and 
darkness, but it has no tendency to enable to discern 
evidence where there is none. If the sight be infinitely 
strong, and the capacity of discerning infinitely great, 
it will enable to see all that there is, and to see it 
perfectly, and with ease ; yet it has no tendency at all 
to enable a being to discern that evidence which is not ; 
but, on the contrary, it has a tendency to enable to 
discern with great certainty that there is none. 

III. — To suppose the future volitions of moral agents 
not to be necessary events — or, which is the same ming, 
events which it is not impossible but tha.t.'iVv^^ ts^sk^ ^^rJv. 
come to passh-^nd yet to suppose ^SbaX* ^^kA t^iiNs^Ad^ 
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foreknows them, and knows all things, is to suppose 
God's knowledge to be inconsistent with itself. For to 
say that God certainly, and without all conjecture, 
knows that a thing will infidlibly be, which at the same 
time he knows to be so contingent that it may possibly 
not be, is to suppose his knowledge inconsistent with* 
itself, or that one thing that he knows is utterly incon- 
sistent with another thing that he knows. It is the same 
thing as to say, he now knows a proposition to be of 
certain inMlible truth, which he knows to be of con- 
tingent uncertain truth. If a future volition is so with- 
out all necessity that there is nothing hinders but that 
it may not be, then the proposition which asserts its 
future existence is so uncertain, that there is nothing 
hinders but that the truth of it may entirely fedl; and 
if God knows all things, he knows this proposition to 
be thus uncertain; and that is inconsistent with his 
knowing that it is in^Edlibly true ; and so inconsistent 
with his inj&dlibly knowing that it is true. If the thing 
be indeed contingent, God views it so, and judges it to 
be contingent, if he views things as they are. If the 
event be not necessary, then it is possible it may never 
be ; and if it be possible it may never be, God knows it 
may possibly never be; and that is to know that the 
proposition which affirms its existence may possibly not 
be true ; and that is to know that the truth of it is un- 
certain; which surely is inconsistent with his knowing 
it as a certain truth. If volitions are in themselves con- 
tingent events, without all necessity, then it is no argu- 
ment of perfection of knowledge in any being to 
determine peremptorily that they will be ; but, on the 
contrary, an argument of ignorance and mistake ; 
because it would argue, that he supposes that proposi- 
tion to be certain, which in its own nature, and aU tlungs 
considered, is uncertain and contingent. To say in such 
a case, that God may have ways of knowing contingent 
events which we cannot conceive of, is ridiculous ; as 
much so as to say that God may know contradictions 
to be true, for ought we know, or that he may know a 
thing to be certain, and at the same time know it not to 
be certain, though we cannot conceive how, because #he 
has ways of knowing which we cannot comprehend. 

Corollary 1. — From what has been observed it is 

evident that the absolute decrees of God are no more 

ineonsiatent with human liberty, on «u(^ouTit of any 
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necessity of the event which follows from such decrees, 
than the absolute foreknowledge of God ; because the 
connection between the event and certain foreknowledge 
is as infallible and indissoluble as between the event and 
an absolute decree — that is, it is no more impossible that 
the event and decree should not agree together, than 
that the event and absolute foreknowledge should dis- 
agree. The connection between the event and foreknow- 
ledge is absolutely perfect by the supposition ; because 
it is supposed that the certainty and infallibility of the 
knowledge is absolutely perfect. And it being so, the 
certainty cannot be increased ; and, therefore, the eon^ 
nection between the knowledge and thing known cannot 
be increased : so that if a decree be added to the fore- 
knowledge, it does not at all increase the connection, or 
make it more infallible and indissoluble. If it were not 
so, the certainty of knowledge might be increased by the 
addition of a decree, which is contnuy to the supposi- 
tion, which is, that the knowledge is absolutely peHect, 
or perfect to the highest possible degree.* 

There is as much of an impossibility but that the 
things which are infallibly foreknown should be, or 
whidi is the same thing as great a necessity of their 
future existence, as if the event were already written 
down, and was known and read by all mankind, through 
all preceeding ages, and there were the most indissoluble 
and perfect connection possible between the writing and 
the thing written. In such a case it would be as 
impossible the event should fail of existence, as if it 
had existed already; and a decree cannot make an 
event surer or more necessary than this. 

And, therefore, if there be any such foreknowledge, 
as it has been proved there is, then necessity of con- 
nection and consequence is not at all inconsistent with 
any liberty which man, or any other creature, enjoys. 
And from hence it may be inferred that absolute decrees 
of God, which do not at all increase the necessity, are 
not at all inconsistent with the liberty which man 
enjoys, on any such accoimt as that they make the 
event decreed necessary, and render it utterly impossible 
but that it should come to pass. Therefore, if absolute 
decrees are inconsistent with man's liberty as a moral 
agent, or his liberty in a state of probQ.tiQ*[i> qt ^ss^?) 
liberty whatsoever that lie en^oya, \\. \a i^aX* ^^ ^RRwsssis. 
of any necessity which absolute dect^^^ \nfex. 
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Dr. Whitby supposes there is a great difference 
between God's foreknowledge and his decrees, with 
regard to necessity of iaitare erents. In his Discourse 
on the Five Points, (p. 474 &c,f) he says, " God's pre- 
science has no influence at all on our actions. Shpuld 
God, (says he,) by immediate reyelation, give me the 
knowledge of the event of any man's stsJbe or actions, 
would my knowledge of them have any influence upon 
his actions ? Surely none at alL Our knowledge obih 
nQt% affect the thongs we know, to make them more 
certain, or more ^tiure, than they would be without it 
Now, foreknowledge in God is knowledge. As, there- 
fore, knowledge hi^ no influence on things that are, so 
Beither has foreknowledge on things that shall be. Aud, 
consequently, the foreknowledge of any action that 
would be otherwise free, cannot alter or diminish that 
freedom. Whereas God's decree of election is power- 
ful and active, and comprehends the preparation and 
exhibition of such means, as shall unfrustrably produce 
the end. Hence God's prescience renders no actions 
necessary." And to tMs purpose (p. 478) he cites 
Origen, where he says, " God's prescience is not the 
cause of things future, but their being future is the 
cause of God's prescience that they will be;" and 
Le Blanc, where he says, " This is the truest resolutiLon 
of this difficulty, that prescience is not the cause that 
things are future, but their being future is the cause 
they are foreseen." In like manner Dr. Clark, in his 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
(pages 95, 99,) and the author of the Freedom of Will 
in God and the Creature, speaking to the like purpose 
with Dr. Whitby, represents foreknowledge as having 
no more influence on things known, to make them 
necessary, than afterknowledge, or to that purpose. 

To all which I would say, that what is said about 
knowledge, its not having influence on the thing known 
to make it necessary, is nothing to the purpose, nor does 
itin the least affect the foregoing reasoning. Whether pre- 
science be the thing that makes the event necessary or 
no, it alters not the case. Infallible foreknowledge 
may prove the necessity of the event foreknown, aad 
yet not be the thing which causes the necessity. If the 
foreknowledge be aosolute, this proves the event known 
ixf he necessary, or proves that it is impossible but that 
the event should be, by some mi&aii^ ot other, either by 
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a decree, or some other way, if there be any other way ; 
because, as was said before, it is absurd to say that a 
proposition is known to be certainly and infallibly true, 
which yet may possibly prove not true. 

The whole of the seeming force of this evasion lies 
in this, that, inasmuch as certain foreknowledge does 
not cause an event to be necessaiy, as a decree does, 
therefore it does not prove it to be necessaiy, as a decree 
does. But there is no force in this arguing, for it is 
built wholly on this supposition, that nothing can prove, 
or be an evidence of a ming's being necessary, but that 
which has a causal influence to make it so; but this can 
never be maintained. If certain foreknowledge of the 
future existing of an event, be not the thing \diich first 
makes it impossible that it should fail of existence, yet 
it may, and certainly does, demonstrate that it is impos- 
sible it should fail of it, however that impossibility 
comes. If foreknowledge be not the cause, but the 
effect of this impossibility, it may prove that there is 
such an impossibility as much as if it were the cause. 
It is as strong arguing from the effect to the cause, as 
from the cause to the effect. It is enough that an exist- 
ence which is infallibly foreknown cannot fail, whether 
that impossibility arises from the foreknowledge, or is 
prior to it It is as evident, as it is possible any thing 
should be, that it is impossible a thing which is infal- 
libly known to be true, should prove not to be true ; 
therefore, there is a necessity that it should be otherwise, 
whether the knowledge be the cause of this necessity, or 
the necessity the cause of the knowledge. 

All certain knowledge, whether it be foreknowledge 
or after-knowledge, or concomitant knowledge, proves 
the thing known now to be necessary, by some means or 
other, or proves that it is impossible it should now be 
otherwise than true. I freely allow that foreknowledge 
does not prove a thing to be necessary any more than 
after-knowledge; but then, after-knowledge, which is 
certain and infallible, proves that it is now become 
impossible but that the proposition known should be 
true. Certain after-knowledge proves that it is now, in 
the time of the knowledge, by some means or other, be- 
come impossible but that the proposition which pre- 
dicates past existence on the event should be tnie. ks^^ 
so does certain foreknowledge i^tonq, \)[iaXi t3^*^^<»^^'^^s:>^ 

K 
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time of the knowledge, it is, by some means or other, 
become impossible but that the proposition which pre- 
dicates ftiture existence on the event should be izne. 
The necessity of the truth of the propositions consisting 
in the present impossibility of the non-ekistence of the 
event affirmed, in both cases, is the immediate ground 
of the certainty of the knowledge ; there can be no cei^ 
tainty of knowledge without it. 

There must be a certainty in things themselves before 
they are certainly known, or, which is the same thing, 
known to be certain. For certainty of knowledge is 
nothing else but knowing or discerning the certainty 
there is in the things themselves which are known. 
Therefore, there must be a certainty in things to be a 
ground of certainty of knowledge, and to render things 
capable of being known to be certain. And this is 
nothing but the necessity of the truth known, or its 
being impossible but that it should be true ; or, in other 
words, the firm and infallible connection between the 
subject and predicate of the proposition that contains 
that truth. All certainty of knowledge consists in the 
view of the firmness of that connection. So God's cer- 
tain foreknowledge of the fixture existence of any event, 
is his view of the firm and indissoluble connection of 
the subject and predicate of the proposition that affirms 
its future existence. The subject is that possible event; 
the predicate is its future existing ; but if future exist- 
ence be firmly and indissolubly connected with that 
event, then the future existence of that event is nece88a^}^ 
If God certainly knows the future existence of an event 
which is wholly contingent, and may possibly never be, 
then he sees a firm connection between a subject and 
predicate that are not firmly connected, which is a 
contradiction. 

I allow what Dr. Whitby says to be true, " That mere 
knowledge does not affect the thing known, to make it 
more certain or more future." But yet, I say, it sup- 
poses and proves the thing to be already both future 
and certain— i.e., necessarily future. Knowledge of 
futurity, supposes futurity ; and a certain knowledge of 
futurity, supposes certain futurity antecedent to that 
certain knowledge. But there is no other certain 
futurity of a thing, antecedent to certainty of knowledge, 
than a prior impossibility but tiiat the thing should 
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prove true ; or, which is the same thing, the necessity 
of the event. 

I would observe one thing farther concerning this 
matter, and it is this — that if it be as those forementioned 
writers suppose, that God's foreknowledge is not the 
cause, but the effect of the existence of the event fore- 
known, this is so far from showing that this foreknow- 
ledge does not infer the necessity of the existence of 
that event, that it rather shows the contrary the more 
plainly ; because it shows the existence of the event to 
be so settled and firm, that it is as if it had already been, 
inasmuch as in effect it actually exists already, its future 
existence has already had actu^ influence and efficiency, 
and has produced an effect, namely, prescience; the 
effect exists already ; and as the effect supposes the 
cause, is connected with the cause, and depends en- 
tirely upon it, therefore it is as if the future event, which 
is the cause, had existed already. The effect is as firm 
as possible, it having already the possession of existence, 
and so having made sure of it. But the effect cannot 
be more firm and stable than its cause, ground, and 
reason. The building cannot be firmer than the founda- 
tion. 

To illustrate this matter, let us suppose the appear- 
ances and images of things in a glass, for instance, a 
reflecting telescope, to be the real effects of heavenly 
bodies — at a distance, and out of sight — which they 
resemble ; if it be so, then, as these images in the tele- 
scope have had a past actual existence, and it is become 
utterly impossible now that it should be otherwise than 
that tbey have existed, so they being the true effects of 
the heavenly bodies they resemble, this proves the 
existing of tnose heavenly bodies to be as real, infallible, 
firm, and necessary, as the existing of these effects ; the 
one being connected with, and wholly depending on, the 
other. Now, let us suppose future existences, some way 
or other, to have influence back, to produce effects before- 
hand, and cause exact and perfect images of themselves 
in a glass, a thousand years before they exist, yea, in all 
preceding ages; but yet that these images are real 
effects of these future existences, perfectly dependent 
on, and connected with them as their cause ; these 
effects and images, having already haid actual exi&<fii\N.<i/^> 
rendering that matter of theix e2a&\Mi% -^ctl^ekQiOi^ %xcv 
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and stable^ and utterly impossible to be otherwise; this 
proves in like manner, as in the other instance, that the 
existence of the things which are their causes, is also 
equally sure^ firm, and necessaiy; and that it is alike 
impossible but that they should be, as if they had been 
already, as their effects have. And if, instead of images 
in a glass, we suppose the antecedent effects to be perfect 
ideas of them in the divine mind, which have existed 
there from all eternity, which are as properly effects, as 
truly and properly connected with their cause, the case 
is not altered. 

Another thing which has been said by some Arminians, 
to take off the force of what is urged from God's pre- 
science, against the contingence of ^e volitions of moral 
agents, is to this purpose: — "That when we talk of 
foreknowledge in God, there is no strict propriety in our 
so speaking ; and that although it be true ^at there is 
in God the most perfect knowledge of all events from 
etemilgr to eternity, yet there is no such thing as before 
and after in God, but he sees all things by one perfect 
unchangeable view, without any succession." To this I 
answer — 

It has been already shown that all certain know- 
ledge proves the necessity of the truth known, whether 
it be before, after, or at the same time. Though it be 
true that there is no succession in God's knowledge, 
and the manner of his knowledge is to us inconceivable, 
yet thus much we know concerning it, that there is 
no event, past, present, or to come, that God is ever 
uncertain of; he never is, never was, and never will be 
without infallible knowledge of it ; he always sees the 
existence of it to be certain and infallible. And as he 
always sees things just as they are in truth, hence there 
never is in reality any thing contingent in such a sense 
as that possibly it may happen never to exist. If, strictly 
speaking, there is no foreknowledge in God, it is because 
those things which are future to us, are as present to 
God as if they already had existence ; and that is as 
much as to say, that ftiture events are always in God's 
view as evident, clear, sure, and necessary, as if they 
already were. If there never is a time wherein the 
existence of the event is not present with God, then 
there never is a time wherein it is not as much impossible 
for it to fail of existence, as if its existence were present, 
Hnd were already come to pass. 
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God's viewing things so perfectly and unchangeably as 
that there is no succession in his ideas or judgment, 
does not hinder but that there is properly now, in the 
mind of God, a certain and perfect knowledge of the 
moral actions of men, which are to us a hundbred years 
hence ; yea, the objection supposes this, and, therefore, 
it certainly does not hinder but that, by the foregoing 
arguments, it is now impossible these moral actions 
should not come to pass. 

We know that God knows the future voluntary actions 
of men in such a sense beforehand as that he is able 
particularly to declare and foretell them, and write them, 
or cause them to be written, down in a book, as he often 
has done ; and that, therefore, the necessaiy connection 
which there is between God's knowledge and the event 
known does us much prove the event to be necessaiy 
beforehand, as if the divine knowledge were in the 
same sense before the event, as the prediction or writing 
is. If the knowledge be infallible, then the expression 
of it in the written prediction is infallible — ^that is, there 
is an infallible connection between that written predict 
tion and the event. And if so, then it is impossible it 
should ever be otherwise than that that prediction 
should agree ; and this is the same thing as to say, it is 
impossible but that the event should come to pass ; and 
this is the same as to say that its coming to pass is 
necessary. So that it is manifest that there being no 
proper succession in God s mind, makes no alteration 
as to the necessity of the existence of the events which 
God knows. 

Yea, this is so far from weakening the proof which 
has been given of the impossibili^ of the not coming to 
pass of future events known, as that it establishes uiat 
wherein the strength of the foregoing arguments con^ 
sists, and shows the clearness of me evidence. For the 
very reason why God's knowledge is without succession 
is because it is absolutely perfect, to the highest possible 
degree of clearness and certainty ; all thmgs, whether 
past, present, or to come, being viewed with equal evi- 
dence and fiiUness; future things being seen with as 
much clearness as if they were present; the view is 
always in absolute perfection; and absolute constant 
perfection admits of no alteration, and so no 8UCGe€.<ei<y^\ 
the actual existence of the thing \u[iovnv> ^<^^'% t\sA»^^^ 
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increase, or add to the clearness or certainty of the thing 
known ; God calls the things that are not, as Uiougn 
they were ; they are all one to him as if they had already 
existed. JBut herein consists the strength of the demon- 
stration hefore given, of the impossibility of the not 
existing of those things whose existence God knows ; 
that it is as impossible they should fail of existence as 
if they existed already. This objection, instead of 
weakening this argument, sets it in the clearest and 
strongest light ; for it supposes it to be so, indeed, that 
the existence of future events is in God's view 'so much 
as if it already had been, that when they come actually 
to exist, it msJies not the least alteration or variation in 
his view or knowledge of them. 

The objection is founded on the immutability of God's 
knowledge; for it is the immutability of knowledge 
makes his knowledge to be without succession. But 
this most directly and plainly demonstrates the thing I 
insist on, namely, that it it utterlyiimpossible the known 
events should fisul of existence. For if that were possi- 
ble, then it would be possible for there to be a change 
in God's knowledge and view of things. For if l£e 
known event should fail of existence, and not come into 
being, as God expected, then God would see it, and so 
would change his mind, and see his former mistake ; 
and thus there would be a change and succession in his 
knowledge. But as God is immutable, and so it is 
utterly and infinitely impossible that his view should 
be changed, so it is, for tlie same reason, just so impos- 
sible that liie foreknown event should not exist; and 
that is to be impossible in the highest degree; and, 
therefore, the contrary is necessary. Nothing is more 
impossible than that the immutable God should be 
changed by the succession of time — who comprehends 
all things, from eternity to eternity, in one, most perfect, 
and unalterable view — so that his whole eternal duration 
is vita interminaMUsy tota, Simula et perfecta possessio 

On the whole, I need not fear to say, that there is no 
geometrical theorem, or proposition whatsoever, more 
capable of strict demonstration, than that God's certain 
prescience of the volitions of moral agents is inconsistent 
with such a contingence of these events as is without 
all necessity; and so is inconsistent with the Arminian 
notion of liberty. 
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Corollary 1. — Hence the doctrine of the Calvinists, 
concerning the absolute decrees of God, does not at all 
infer any more fatality in things, than will demonstrably 
follow from the doctrine of most Arminian divines, who 
acknowledge God's omniscience, and universal presci- 
ence. Therefore, all objections they make against the 
doctrine of the Galvinists, as implying Hoboes's doc- 
trine of necessity, or the stoical doctnne of fate, lie 
no more against the doctrine of Galvinists, than their 
own doctrine ; and, therefore, it does not become those 
divines to raise such an outcry against the Galvinists on 
this account. 

Corollary 27 — Hence all arguing from necessity, 
against the doctrine of the inability of unregenerate 
men to perform the conditions of salvation, and the 
commands of God requiring spiritual duties, and against 
the Calyinistic doctrine of efficacious grace ; I say, all 
arguings of Arminian s — such of them as own God's 
onmiscience — against these .things, on this ground, that 
these doctrines, though they do not suppose men to be 
under any constraint or coaction, yet suppose them 
under necessity, with respect to their moral actions, and 
those things which are required of them in order to 
their acceptance with God, and their arguing against 
the necessity of men's volitions, taken from the reason- 
ableness of God's commands, promises, and threaten- 
ings, and the sincerity of his counsels and invitations — 
and all objections against any doctrines of the Galvinists 
as being inconsistent with human liberty, because they 
infer necessity — I say, all these arguments and objec- 
tions must fall to the ground, and be justly esteemed 
vain and frivolous, as coming from them ; being main- 
tained in an inconsistence with themselves, and in like 
manner levelled against their own doctrine, as against 
the doctrine of the Galvinists. 
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SECTION XIII. 

WhETHEB WE SUPPOSE THE VOLITIONS OF MORAL AOENTS 
TO BE CONNECTED WITH ANYTHING ANTECEDENT OR NOT, 
YET THEY MUST BE NeCESSABY IN SUCH A SeNSE AS 

TO Ovebthbow Abminian Libebty. 

Eyeby act of the will has a cause, or it has not. If it 
has a cause, then, according to wbett has already been 
demonstrated, it is not contingent, but necessaiy, the 
effect being necessanlv dependent and consequent on 
its cause, and that let the cause be what it wiU. If the 
cause is the will itself, by antecedent acts choosing and 
determining, still the determined and caused act must 
be a necessary effect. The act that is the determined 
effect of the foregoing act which is its cause, cannot 
prevent the efficiency of its cause, but must be wholly 
subject to its determination and command, as much as 
the motions of the hands and feet. The consequent 
commanded acts of the will are as passive and as 
necessaiy, with respect to the antecedent determining 
acts, as the parts of the body are to the volitions which 
determine and command them. And, therefore, if all 
the free acts of the will are thus, if they are all deter* 
mined effects, determined by the will itself, that is, 
determined by antecedent choice, then they are all 
necessary, they are all subject to, and decisively fixed 
by the foregoing act, which is their cause ; yea, even 
the determining act itself, for that must be determined 
and fixed by another act preceding that, if it be a free 
and voluntary act, and so must be necessary. So that 
by this all the free acts of the will are necessary, and 
cannot be free unless they are necessary ; because they 
cannot be fr«e, according to the Anmnian notion of 
freedom, unless they are determined by the will, which 
is to be determined by antecedent choice ; which being 
their cause, proves mem necessary ; and yet they say, 
necessity is utterly inconsistent with liberty. So that 
by their scheme, the acts of the will cannot be free 
unless they are necessary, and yet cannot be free if 
they be necessary. 

But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, and 
it be affirmed that tiie free acts of the will have no 
cause, and are connected with nothing yrhatsoever that 
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goes before them and determines them, in order to 
maintain their proper and absolute contingence, and 
this should be allowed to be possible, still it will not 
serve their turn. For if the volition comes to pass by 
perfect contingence, and without any cause at all, then 
it is certain no act of the will, no prior act of the soul, 
was the cause, no determination or choice of the soul 
had any hand in it. The will, or the soul, was, indeed, 
the subject of what happened to it accidentally, but was 
not the cause. The will is not active in causing or 
determining, but purely the passive subject, at least 
according to their notion of action and passion. In 
this case, contingence does as much prevent the deter- 
mination of the will, as a proper cause ; and as to the 
will, it was necessary, and could be no otherwise. For 
to suppose that it could have been otlierwise, if the 
will or soul had pleased, is to suppose that the act is 
dependent on some prior act of choice or pleasure, 
contrary to what is now supposed ; it is to suppose that 
it might have been otherwise, if its cause had made it 
or ordered it otherwise. But this does not agree to 
its having no cause or orderer at all. That must be 
necessary as to the soul, which is dependent on no free 
act of the soul ; but that which is without a cause, is 
dependent on no free act of the soul ; because, by the 
supposition, it is dependent on nothing, and is con- 
nected with nothing. In such a case, the soul is 
necessarily subjected to what accident brings to pass, 
from time to time, as much as the earth, that is, in- 
active, is necessarily subjected to what falls upon it. 
But titiis does not consist with the Arminian notion 
of liberiy, which is the will's power of determining 
itself in its own acts, and being wholly active in it, 
without passiveness, and without being subject to 
necessity. Thus, contingence belongs to the Arminian 
notion of liberty, and yet is inconsistent with it. 

I would here observe that the author of the Essay on 
the Freedom of Will in God and the Creature, (pages 
76, 77,) says as follows : — " The word chance always 
means something done without design. Chance and design 
stand in direct opposition to each other; and chance 
can never be properly applied to the acts of the will, 
which is the spring of all design, and which designs to 
choose whatever it dotti choose, whether ther« b^ ^xe^ 
superior fitness in the tbdng "wMch. it OoLOO^y^ est >^\ ^i^^ 
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it designs to determine itself to one thing— where two 
things perfectly equal are proposed — ^merely because it 
will. But herein appears a very great inadvertence in 
this author ; for if iSie will be tifie spring of all design, 
as he says, then certainly it is not always the effect of 
design, and the acts of tJie will themselves must some- 
times come to pass when they do not spring from design, 
and, oonsequently, come to pass by chance, according to 
his own definition of chance. And if the will designs to 
ehoose whatsoever it does choose, and designs to deter- 
mine itself, as he says, then it designs to determine all 
its designs ; which carries us back n>om one design to a 
foregoing design determining that, and to another deter- 
mining that — and so on in infinitum. The very first 
design must be the effect of foregoing design, or else it 
must be by chance, in his notion of it. 

Here another alternative may be proposed, relating to 
the connection of the acts of the will with something 
foregoing that is their cause, not much unlike to the 
other, which is this — either piuman liberty is such that 
it may- well stand with volitions being necessarily con- 
nected with the views of the understanding, and so is 
consistent with necessity, or, it is inconsistent with, and 
contrary to, such a connection and necessity. The 
former is directly subversive of the Arminian notion of 
liberty, consisting in freedom from all necessity; and if 
the latter be chosen, and it be ^aid that liberty is incon- 
sistent with any such necessary connection of volition 
with foregoing views of the understanding, it consisting 
in freedom from any such necessity of the wiU as that 
would imply, then the liberty of the soul consists, in 
part at least, in the freedom from restraint, limitation, 
and government in its actings by the understanding, 
and in liberty and liableness to act contrary to the 
understanding's views and dictates; and, consequently, 
the more the soul has of this disengagedness inits acting, 
the more liberty. Now, let it be considered what this 
brings the noble principle of human liberty to, particu- 
larly, when it is possessed and eiy oyed in its perfection, 
namely, a full and perfect freedom and liableness to act 
altogether at random, without the least connection with, 
or restraint or government by, any dictate of reason, or 
anything whatsoever apprehended, considered, or viewed 
hj the understanding, as beins inconsistent with the 
mil and perfect sovereignty of me Nrili over its own de- 
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terminations. The notion mankind have conceived of 
liberty is some dignity or privilege — something worth 
olaimmg; but what dignity or privuege is there in being 
ffiven up to such a wild contingence as this, to be per- 
fectly and constantly liable to act unintelligently and 
unreasonably, and as much without the guidance of un- 
derstanding as if we had none, or were as destitute of 
perception as the smoke that is driven by the wind. 
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PART m. 



WhEBEIN 18 INQUIBED YTHETHEB ANY SUCH LiBEBTY OF 

Will as Abminl^qis hold be Necessaby to Mobal 
Agency, Vibtue and Vice, Pbaise and Dispbaise, &c. 



SECTION I. 
GoD*s Mobal Excellency Necessaby, yet Vibtuous 

AND PbAISEWOBTHY. 

Haying considered the first thing that was proposed to 
be inquired into, relating to that freedom of will which 
Anninians maintain, namely, whether any such thing 
does, ever did, or ever can exist, or be conceived of, I 
come now to the second thing proposed to be the sub- 
subject of inquiry, namely, whether any such kind of 
liberty be requisite to moral agency, virtne and vice, 
praise and blame, reward and pimishment, &c. 

I shall begin with some consideration of the virtue 
and agency of the supreme moral agent, and fountain 
of all agency and virtue. 

Dr. Whitby, in his Discourse on the Five Points, 
(page 14,) says, " If all human actions are necessary, 
virtue and vice must be empty names ; we being capable 
of nothing that is blame-worthy, or deserveth praise ; 
for who could blame a person for doing only what he 
could not help, or judge that he deserveQi praise only 
for what he could not avoid ? " To the like purpose he 
speaks in places innumerable, especially in his Dis- 
course on tile Freedom of the WOl; constantly main- 
taining, that a freedom not only from coaction, but 
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necessity, is absolutely requisite, in order to actions 
being either worthy of blame, or deserving of praise. 
And to this agrees, as is well known, the current doc- 
trine of Arminian writers, who in general hold, that 
there is no virtue or vice, reward or punishment, nothing 
to be commended or blamed, without this freedom. And 
yet Dr. Whitby, (page 300,) allows that God is without 
this freedom ; and Arminians, so far as I have had 
opportunity to observe, generally acknowledge that God 
is necessarily holy, and his will necessaiily determined 
to that which is good. 

So that, putting these things together, the infinitely 
holy God, who sdways used to be esteemed by God's 
people not only virtuous, but a being in whom is all 
possible virtue, and every virtue in the most absolute 
purity and perfection, and in infinitely greater bright- 
ness and amiableness than in any creature — the most 
perfect pattern of virtue, and the fountain from whom 
all others virtue is but as beams from the sun, and who 
has been supposed to be, on the account of his virtue 
and holiness, infinitely more worthy to be esteemed, 
loved, honoured, admired, commended, extolled, and 
praised, than any creature — and he who is thus every- 
where represented in Scripture, I say, this being, accord- 
ing to this notion of Dr. Whitby, and other Anninians, 
has no virtue at all ; virtue, when ascribed to him, is 
but an empty name, and he is deserving of no com- 
mendation or praise, because he is under necessity. He 
cannot avoid being holy and good as he is, therefore no 
thanks to him for it. It seems the holiness, justice, 
faithfulness, Ac, of the Most High must not be ac- 
counted to be of the nature of that which is virtuous 
and praise-worthy. They will not deny that these things 
in God are good, but then we must understand them that 
they are no more virtuous, or of the nature of any thing 
commendable, than the good that is in any other being 
that is not a moral agent — as the brightness of the sun, 
and the fertility of the earth are gooa, but not virtuous, 
because these propeiHies are necessary to these bodies, 
and not the fruit of self-determining power. 

There needs no other confutation of this notion of 
God's not being virtuous or praiseworthy, to Christians 
acauainted with the Bible, but only stating and particu- 
larly representing of it. To bring texts of Scripture, 
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wherein God is represented as in every respect, in the 
highest manner virtuous, and supremely praiseworthy, 
would he endless, and is altogether neecUless to such as 
have been brought up under the light of the Gospel. 

It were to be wished that Dr. Whitby, and other 
divines of the same sort, had explained themselves 
when they asserted that that which is necessaiy, is not 
deserving of praise, at the same time that they have 
owned God*s perfection to be necessaiy, and so, in effect, 
represented God as not deserving praise. Certainly, if 
their words have any meaning at all, by praise they 
must mean the exercise or testimony of some sort of 
esteem, respect, or honourable regard. And will thejf* 
then say that men are worthy of that esteem, respect, 
and honour for their virtue, small and imperfect as it 
is, which yet God is not worthy of, for his infinite 
righteousness, holiness, and goodness ? If so, it must 
be because of some sort of peculiar excellency in the 
virtuous man, which is the prerogative, wherein he 
really has the preference ; some dignity, that is entirely 
distinguished from any excellency, amiableness, or 
honourableness in God; not in imperfection and de- 
pendance, but in pre-eminence ; which, therefore, he 
does not receive from God, nor is God the fountain or 
pattern of it; nor can God, in that respect, stand in 
competition with him, as the object of honour and 
regard; but man may claim a peculiar esteem, com- 
mendation, and glory, that God can have no pretension 
to. Yea, God has no right, by virtue of his necessary 
holiness, to intermeddle with that grateful respect and 
praise due to the virtuous man, who chooses virtue, in 
the exercise of a freedom ad uttiimquey any more than a 
precious stone, which cannot avoid being hard and 
beautiful. 

And if it be so, let it be explained what that peculiar 
respect is, that is due to the virtuous man, which differs 
in nature and kind, in some way of pre-eminence, from 
all that is due to God. What is the name or description 
of that peculiar affection ? Is it esteem, love, admiration, 
honour, praise, or gratitude ? The Scripture every 
where represents God as the highest object of all tliese ; 
there we read of the soul's magnifying the Lord, of 
loving him with all the heart, witii all the soul, witli all 
the mind and with all the strength ; admiring him, and his 
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righteous acts, or greatly regarding them, as marvellouB 
and wonderful; honouring, glorifying, exalting, extolling, 
blessing, thanking, and praising him ; giving unto him 
all tide glory of Sie good which is done or received, 
rather than unto men ; that no flesh should glory in his 
presence, but tliat he should be regarded as the beinc 
to whom all gloiy is due. What then is that respect ? 
What passion, affection, or exercise is it that Arminians 
call praise, diverse from all tliese things, which men are 
wortliy of for dieir virtue, and which God is not worthy 
of in any degree ? 

If that necessity which attends God's moral perfec- 
tions and actions be as inconsistent with a being 
woilhy of praise, as a necessity of coaction — ^as is 
plainly implied in or infeiTcd from Dr. Whitby's dis- 
course — ^then why should we thank God for his good- 
ness, any more than if he were forced to be good, or 
any more than we should thank one of our fellow- 
creatures who did us good, not freely, and of good will, 
or from any kindness of heart, but from mere compul- 
sion, or extrinsical necessity? Arminians suppose that 
God is necessarily a good and gracious being ; for this 
they make the ground of some of their main arguments 
against many doctrines maintained by Calvinists ; they 
say, these are certainly false, and it is impossible they 
should be true, because they are not consistent with the 
goodness of God. This supposes, that it is impossible 
but that God should be good ; for if it be possible that 
ho should bo otherwise, then that impossibility of tlie 
truth of these doctrines ceases, according to their own 
argument. 

That virtue in God is not, in the most pi-oper sense, 
rewardable, is not for want of merit in his moral perfec- 
tions and actions, sufficient to deserve rewards from his 
creatures, but because he is infinitely above all capacity 
of receiving any reward or benefit from the creature ; he 
is already infinitely and unchangeably happjr, and we 
cannot be profitable unto him. But still he is worthy 
of our supreme benevolence for his virtue, and would be 
worthy of our beneficence, which is the fruit and expres- 
sion of benevolence, if our goodness could extend to 
him. If God deserves to be thanked and praised for 
his goodness, he would, for the same reason, deserve 
that we should also requite his kindness, if that were 
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possible. " What shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits ? " is the natural language of thanldulness ; and 
so far as in us lies, it is our duty to recompense God's 
goodness, and render again according to benefits re- 
ceived. And that we might have opportunity for so 
natural an expression of our gratitude to God, as bene- 
ficence, notwithstanding his being infinitely above our 
reach, he has appointed others to be his receivers, and 
to stand in his stead, as the objects of our beneficence, 
such are especially our indigent brethren. 



SECTION II. 

The Acts of the Will of the Human Soul of Jesus 
Chbist necessabily Holy, yet tbuly Vibtuous, 
Pbaisewobthy, Bewabdable, &c. 

I have already considered how Dr. Whitby insists upon 
it that a freedom, not only from co-action, but necessity, 
is requisite either to virtue or vice, praise or dispraise, 
reward or punishment. He also insists on the same 
freedom as absolutely requisite to a person's being the 
subject of a law of precepts or prohibitions, in the 
book before mentioned, (pages 301, 314, 328, 339, 340, 
341, 342, 347, 361, 373, 410;) and of promises and 
threatenings, (pages 298, 301, 305, 311, 339, 340, 363 ;) 
and as requisite to a state of trial, (page 297, &c.) 

Now, therefore, with an eye to these things, I would 
inquire into the moral conduct and practice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which he exhibited in his human 
nature here, in his state of humiliation. And, firstly, I 
would show, that his holy behaviour was necessary, or 
that it was impossible it should be otherwise than that 
he should behave himself holily, and that he should be 
perfectly holy in each individual act of his life. And, 
secondly, that his holy behaviour was properly of the 
nature of virtue, and was worthy of praise, and that he 
was the subject of law, precepts or commands, promises 
and rewards ; and that he was in a state of trial. 

I. — It was impossible that the acts of the will of the 
human soul of Christ should, in any instance, degree, or 
circumstance, be otherwise than holy and agreeable to 
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Ood's nature and will. The following things make thi^ 
evident : — 

Firstly — God had promised so effectually to preserve 
and uphold him by his Spirit, under all his temptations, 
that he should not fail of reaching the end for which he 
<3ame into the world; which he would have failed of 
had he fallen into sin. We have such a promise, Isai. 
xlii., 1, 2, 8, 4, " Behold my servant, whom I uphold : 
mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my 
spirit upon him : he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles : he shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. He shall bring foith 
judgment unto truth. He shall not fail, nor be dis- 
couraged, till he have set judgment in the earth ; and 
the isles shall wait for his law.* This promise of Christ's 
having God's Spirit put upon him, and his not crying 
and lifting up his voice, &o., relates to the time of Christ's 
appearance on earth ; as is manifest from the nature of 
the promise, and also the application of it in the New 
Testament, (Matt, xii., 18.) And the words imply a 
promise of his being so upheld by God's Spirit, that he 
should be preserved from sin ; particularly from pride 
and vain-glory, and from being overcome by any of the 
temptations he should be under to affect the gloiy of 
this world ; the pomp of an earthly prince, or the ap- 
plause and praise of men ; and that he should be so 
upheld, that he should by no means fail of obtaining 
the end of his coming into the world, of bringing forth 
judgment unto victory, and establishing his kingdom 
of grace in the earth. And in the following verses, this 
promise is confirmed, with the greatest imaginable so- 
lemnity: — "Thus saith the Lord, He that made the 
heavens, and stretched tliem out ; he that spread forth 
the earth, and that which cometh out of it; he that 
Riveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them 
that walk therein : I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep 
thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison-house. I am Jehovah, that 
is my name," &c. 

Very parallel with these promises is that, Isai. xlix.. 
7, 8, 9, which also has an apparent respect to the time of 

L 
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Christ's humiliation on earth — " Thus saith the Lord^ 
the Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One ; to him whom 
man despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth., to a 
servant of rulers, kings shall see and arise, princes 
also shall worship, because of the Lord that is mithful, 
and the Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose thee. 
Thus saith the Lord, in an acceptable time have I heard 
thee ; in a day of salyation have I helped thee ; and I 
will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, to establish the earth," &c. 

And in Isai. 1., 5, 9, we have the Messiah expressing 
his assurance that God would help him, by so opening 
his ear, or inclining his heart to God's commandxnents, 
that he should not be rebellious, but should persevere 
and not apostatize, or turn his back; that through God's 
help, he should be immoveable, in a way of obedience, 
under the great trials of reproach and suffering he 
should meet with ; setting his face like a flint ; so that 
he knew he should not be ashamed, or frustrated in his 
design ; and, finally, should be approved and justified, as 
having done his work faithfuUy: — "The Lord hath 
opened mine ear; and I was not rebellious, neither 
turned away back: I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them &at plucked off the hair ; I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting. For the Lord God 
will help me; therefore shfidl I not be confounded; 
therefore have I set my face as a flint, and I know that 
I shall not be ashamed. He is near that justifieth me; 
who will contend with me? Let us stand together. Who 
is mine adversary ? Let him come near to me. Behold, 
the Lord God will help me : who is he that shall con- 
demn me ? Lo, they shall all wax old as a garment, the 
moth shall eat them up." 

Secondly — The same thing is evident from all the 
promises which God made to the Messiah, of his future 
glory, kingdom, and success, in his oflice and character 
of a mediator; which glory could not have been obtained 
if his holiness had failed, and he had been guilty of sin. 
God's absolute promise of any things makes the things 
promised necessary, and their failing to take place abso- 
lutely impossible; and, in like manner, it makes those 
things necessary on which the things promised depend, 
and without which they cannot take effect; therefore, it 
appears that it was utterly impossible that Christ's holi- 
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ness should fail from such absolute promises as those, 
(Psal. ex., 4,) " The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedek;" and from every other promise in that Psalm, con- 
tained in each verse of it; and Psal. ii., 7, 8, "I will 
declare the decree ; the Lord hath said unto me, thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee; ask of me, 
and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance," 
Ac. ; Psal. adv., 8, 4, *' Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O 
most mighty, with thy glory and thy ms^esty ; and in 
thy majestv ride prosperously," &c.; and so eveiythinff 
that is said from thence to the end of the Psalm. And 
those promises, Isai. lii., 13, 14, 15, and liii., 10, 11, 12; 
and all those promises which God makes to the Messiah, 
of success, dominion, and glory in the character of Re- 
deemer, in Isai. xlix. 

Thirdly — It was often promised to the Church of God 
of old, for their comfort, that God would give them a 
righteous, sinless Saviour ; (Jer. xxiii., 5, 6,) " Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise up unto 
David a righteous branch, and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice m the 
earth. In his days shall Judah be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely ; and this is his natne whereby he shall be 
called, the Lord our righteousness." So Jer. xxxiii., 
16, •' I will cause the branch of ri^teousness to grow 
up unto David; and he shall execute judgment and 
righteousness in the land." Isai. ix., 6, 7, '* For imto us 
a child is bom ; upon the throne of David and upon Ms 
kingdom, to order it and establish it with judgment 
and justice, from henceforth even forever: the zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will do this." Chap, xi., at the beginning, 
** There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch shall grow out of his roots ; and the spirit 
of the Lord shall rest upon him. The spirit of know- 
ledge, and of the fear of the Lord. With righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity. lUghte- 
ousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins." Chap, lii., 13, " My servant 
shall deal prudently." Chap, liii., 9, "Because he had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth." 
If it be impossible that these promises should fail, and 
it be easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for 
one jot or tittle of these promises of God to pass away, 
then it was impossible that Christ should coDimit aay 
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sin. Christ himself signified that it was impossible but 
that the things which were spoken concerning him 
should be fulfilled, ( Luke xxiv., 44,) " That all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concern- 
ing me; (Matt, xxvi., 54,) "But how then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus It must be ? " ( Mark xiv., 
49,) "But the Scriptures must be fulfilled." And so 
the Apostle, (Actsi., 16,) "This Scripture must needs 
have been fulfilled." 

Fourthty — ^All the promises which were made to the 
Church of old of the Messiah as a future Saviour — from 
that made to our first parents in Paradise, to that which 
was delivered by the Prophet Malachi — show it to be 
impossible that Christ should not have persevered in 
perfect holiness. The ancient predictions given to God's 
Church, of the Messiah as a Saviour, were of the nature 
of promises, as is evident by the predictions themselves, 
and the manner of delivering them. But they are ex- 
pressly and very often called promises in the New Tes- 
tament ; as in Luke i., 54, 55, 72, 73 ; Acts xiii., 32, 33 ; 
Rom. i., 1, 2. 3, and xv., 8; Heb. vi., 13, &c. These 
promises were often made with great solemnity, and 
confirmed with an oath, as in Gen. xxii., 16, 17, 18, "By 
myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, that in blessing I 
wUl bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stais of heaven, and as the sand which is 
upon the sea shore; and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed." (Compare Luke i., 72, 73, and 
Gal. iii., 8, 15, 16.) The Apostle, in Heb. vi., 17, 18, 
speaking of this promise to Abraham, says, " Wherein 
God willing more abundantly to show to the heirs of 
promise the immutability of his counsel confirmed it 
by an oath; that by two immutable things, in which it 
was impossible for God to lie, he might have strong con- 
solation ;" in which words, the necessity of the accom- 
plishment, or, which is the same thing, the impossibility 
of the contrary is fully declared. So God confirmed the 
promise of the great salvation of the Messiah, made to 
David, by an oath, (Psal. Ixxxix., 3, 4,) " I have made a 
covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto David my 
servant, thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up 
thy throne to all generations." There is nothing that 
J8 80 abundantly set forth in Scripture as sure and in-e- 
£ragable as this promise and oath to David ; (see Psal. 
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Ixxxix., 34, 35, 36 ; 2 Sam. xxiii., 5 ; Isai. Iv., 3 ; Acts ii., 
29, 80, and xiii., 34.) The Scripture expressly speaks of 
it as utterly impossible that mis promise and oath to 
David, concerning the everlasting dominion of the 
Messiah of his seed, should fail, (Jer. xxxiii., 15, &c.,) 
" In those days and at that time I will cause the branch 
of righteousness to grow up unto David. For thus saith 
the Lord, David sh^ never want a man to sit upon the 
throne of the House of Israel;" (ver. 20, 21,) **If ye can 
break my covenant of ihe day and my covenant of the 
night, and that there should not be day and night in 
their season, then may also my covenant be broken with 
David my servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne." So in ver. 25, 26. Thus abun- 
dant is the Scripture in representing how impossible it 
was that the promises made of old, concerning ihe great 
salvation and kingdom, of the Messiah, should fail ; which 
implies that it was impossible that this Messiah, the 
second Adam, the promised seed of Abraham and of 
David, should fall from his integrity as the first Adam 
did. 

Fifthly — All the promises that were made to the 
Church of God under the Old Testament, of the great 
enlargement of the Church, and advancement of her 

flory, in the days of the Gospel, after the coming of the 
fessiah — ^the increase of her light, liberty, holiness, 
joy, triumph over her enemies, &c., of whidh so great a 
part of the Old Testament consists — ^which are repeated 
so often, are so variously exhibited, so frequently intro- 
duced with great pomp and solemnity, and are so 
abundantly sealed with typical and symbolical repre- 
sentations — I say, all these promises imply, that the 
Messiah should perfect the work of redemption ; and 
this implies, that he should persevere in ihe work which 
the FaUier had appointed him, being in all things con- 
formed to his will. These promises were often confirmed 
by an oath, (see Isai. liv., 9, with the context ; chap, 
xlii., 8.) And it is represented as utterly impossible 
that these promises should fail, (Isai. xlix., 15, with the 
context; chap, liv., 10, with the context; chap. li. 4, 
8 ; chap xl., 8, with the context.) And, therefore, it was 
impossible that the Messiah should fail, or commit sin. 

Sixthly — It was impossible that tha M.^««Lia3DL ^wiS.^ 
fail of peraevenng in integrity aiid.'\io'^xi&%^>^A^^^^^^ 
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Adam did, because this would have been inconsistent with 
the promises which God made to the blessed Virgin, his 
mother, and to her husband ; implying, that ** he should 
save his people from their sins," tnat " God would give 
him the throne of his father David," that " he should 
rMgn Over the house of Jacob for ever ;" and that ** of 
M^ kingdom ^er& should be no end." These promises 
w^re sure, and it was impossible they should fail ; and, 
therefore, the Virgin Mary, in trusting fully to themi, 
acted reasonably, having an immoveable foundation of 
h^r iiedth ; as Elizabeth observes, (Luke i., 45,) *^ And 
blessed is she that beHeveth ; for there shall be a per- 
formance of those things which were told her from the 
Lord." 

Seventhly— That it 6hould have been possible that 
Ghadst dhoidd sin, and so fail ip. the work of our re- 
demption, d-oes not consist with the eternal purpose 
and decree of God, revealed in the Scriptures, that he 
would provide salvation for fallen man in and by Jesus 
Christ, and that salvation should be offered to sinners 
through the preaching of the Gospel. Such an absolute 
decree as this Arminians do not deny. Thus much, at 
least (out of all controversy), is implied in such Scrip- 
tures as 1 Cor. ii.y 7; Eph. i., 4, 5, and chap, iii., 9, 10, 
11 ; 1 Pet. i., 19, 20. Such an absolute decree as this 
Armiirians allow to be signified in these texts. And the 
Arminians' election of nation and societies, and general 
election of the Christian Church, and conditional election 
of particular persons, imply this. God could not decree 
before the foundation of the world, to save all that 
should believe in, and obey Christ, unless he had 
absolutely decreed that salvation should be provided, 
and effectually wrought out by Christ. And since — as 
the Arminians themselves strenuously maintain — a 
decree of God infers necessity, hence it became neces- 
sary that Christ should persevere, and actually work out 
salvation for us, and that he should not fail by the com* 
ii]iiCJsio]3t of sill. 

Eighthljr— That it should have been possible for 
Christ's holiness to fail is not consistent with what God 
promised to his Son, before all ages. For that salvation, 
should be offered to men through Christ, and bestowed 
on all hii^ faithful followers, is what is, at least, implied 
in that e^rtaia. and inMlible prcmiise spoken of by the 
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Apostle, (Tit. i., 2,) "In hope of eternal life ; which God, 
that cannot lie, promised before the world began." This 
does not seem to be controverted by Arminians.* 

Ninthly — That it should be possible for Christ to fail 
of doing his Father's will, is inconsistent with the pro- 
mise made to the Father by the Son, by the Logos that 
was with the Father from the beginning, before he 
took the human nature ; as may be seen in Psal. xl., 6, 
7, 8, compared with the Apostle's interpretation, Heb. 
X., 5, 9, " Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; 
mine ears hast thou opened (or bored) ; burnt-offering 
and sin-offering thou hast not required. Then said I, 
lo, I come ; in the volume of the book it is written of 
me, I delight to do thy will, my God, and thy law is 
within my heart." Where is a manifest allusion to the 
covenant which the willing servant, who loveth his mas- 
ter's service, made with his master, to be his servant for 
ever, on the day wherein he had his ear bored ; which 
covenant was probably inserted in the public records, 
called the Volume of me Book, by the Judges, who were 
called to take cognizance of the titmsaction, (Exod. xxi.) 
If the Logos, who was with the Father before the world, 
and who made the world, thus engaged in covenant 
to do the will of the Father in the human nature, and 
the promise was, as it were, recorded, that it might be 
made sure, doubtless it was impossible that it should 
fkil ; and so it was impossible that Christ should fail of 
doing the will of the Father in the human nature. 

Tenthly — If it was possible for Christ to have failed 
of doing the will of his Father, and so to have failed of 
effectually working out redemption for sinners, ^en the 
salvation of all the saints, who were saved from the be- 
ginning of the world to the death of Christ, was not 
built on a firm foundation. The Messiah, and ^e re- 
demption which he was to work out by his obedience 
unto death, was the foundation of the salvation of all 
the posterity of fallen man, that ever were saved. 
Therefore, if when the Old Testament Saints had the 
pardon of their sins and the favour of God promised 
them, and salvation bestowed upon them, it was still 
possible that the Messiah, when he came, might commit 
sin, then all this was on a foundation that was not firm 

• See Dr. Whitby oa ihe Five Polctt, pages 48, 49, 50. 
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and stable, but liable to fail — something which it was pos- 
sible might never be. God did, as it were, trust to what 
his Son had engaged and promised to do in future time ; 
and depended so much upon it, that he proceeded ac- 
tually to save men on the account of it, as though it had 
been already done. But this trust and dependance of 
Grod, on the supposition of Christ's being liable to fail 
of doing his will, was leaning on a staff tJbiat was weak, 
and might possibly break. The Saints of old trusted 
to the promises of a future redemption to be wrought 
out and completed by the Messiah, and built their com- 
fort upon it ; Abrahfiun saw Christ's day and rejoiced ; 
and he and the other Patriarchs died in the faith of the 
promise of it, (Heb. xi., 13.) But on this supposition, 
their faith, and their comfort, and their salvation, was 
built on a moveable fallible foundation ; Christ was not 
to them a tried stone, a sure foundation, as in I sal. 
xxviii., 16. David entirely rested on the covenant of 
God with him, concerning the future glorious dominion 
and salvation of the Messiah, of his seed, says, it was 
** all his salvation, and all his desire ;" and comforts 
himself that this covenant was an "everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure," (2 Sam. xxiii., 5.) But 
if Christ's virtue might fail, he was mistaken ; his great 
comfort was not built so sure as he thought it was, being 
founded entirely on the determinations of the free-will 
of Christ's human soul; which was subject to no neces- 
sity, and might be determined either one way or the 
other. Also the dependance of those who looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem, and waited for the consolation 
of Israel, (Luke ii., 25, 38,) and the confidence of the 
disciples of Jesus, who forsook all and followed him, 
that they might enjoy the benefits of his future kingdom,, 
were built on a sandy foimdation. 

Eleventhly — The man Christ Jesus, before he had 
finished his course of obedience, and while in the midst 
of temptations and trials, was abimdant in positively 
predicting his own future glory in his kingdom, and the 
enlargement of his Church, the salvation of the Gentiles 
through him, &c., and in promises of blessings he would 
bestow on his true disciples in his future kingdom, on 
which promises he required the full dependance of his 
disciples, (John xiv.) But the disciples would have no 
ground for such dependance if Christ had been liable to 
fail in his work ; and Christ himself would have been 
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guilty of presumption in so abounding in peremptory 
promises of great things, which depended on a mere 
contingence, namely, the determinations of his free will, 
consisting in a freedom ad utrumqtte to either sin or 
holiness, standing in indifference and incident, in thou- 
sands of future instances, to go either one way or the 
other. 

Thus it is evident that it was impossible that ihe 
acts of the will of the human soul of Christ should be 
otherwise than holy, and confoimed to the will of the 
Father, or, in other words, they were necessarily so 
conformed. 

I have been the longer in the proof of this matter, 
it being a thing denied by some of the greatest Armi- 
nians, by Episcopius in particular; and because I look 
upon it as a point clearly and absolutely determining 
the controversy between Calvinists and Arminians, con- 
cerning the necessity of such a freedom of will as is 
insisted on by the latter, in order to moral agency, 
virtue, command or prohibition, promise or threatening, 
reward or punishment, praise or dispraise, merit or de- 
merit. I now, therefore, proceed — 

II. — To consider whether Christ, in his holy behaviour 
on earth, was not thus a moral agent, subject to com- 
mands, promises, &c. 

Dr. Whitby very often speaks of what he calls a free- 
dom ad utrumlibett without necessity, as requisite to law 
and commands, and speaks of necessity as entirely 
inconsistent with injunctions and prohibitions. But yet 
we read of Christ's being the subject of the commands 
of his Father, (John x., 18, and xv., 10.) And Christ 
tells us that everything that he said or did was in com- 
pliance with commandments he had received of the Father, 
(John xii., 49, 50, and xiv., 31.) And we often read of 
Christ's obedience to his Father s commands, (Rom. v., 
19; Phil. U., 8; Heb. v., 8.) 

The forementioned writer represents promises offered 
as motives to persons to do their duty, or a being moved 
and induced oy promises, as utterly inconsistent with a 
state wherein persons have not a liberty ad utrundibet, but 
are necessarily determined to one, (see particularly pages 
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298 and 311.) But the thing which this writer asserts 
is demonstrahly false if tlie Christian religion he true. 
If there he any truth in Christianity or the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the man Christ Jesus had his will infallibly, 
unalterably, and unfrustrably deteiinined to good, and 
that alone , but yet he had promises of glorious rewards 
made to him, on condition of his persevering in, and 
perfecting the work which God had appointed him, 
(Isai. liii., 10, 11, 12 ; Psal. ii. and ex. ; Isai. xlix., 7, 8, 
9.) In Luke xxii., 28, 29, Christ says to his disciples, 
"Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations ; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father hath appointed unto me." The word most pro- 
perly signifies to appoint by covenant or promise. The 
plain meaning of Christ's words is this — " As you have 
pai*taken of my temptations and trials, and have been 
steadfast, and have overcome, I promise to make you 
partakers of my reward, and to give you a kingdom, as 
the Father has promised me a, kingdom, for continuing 
steadfast and overcoming in those trials." And the 
words are well explained by those in Rev. iii., 21, " To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne." And Christ had not only 
promises of glorious success and rewards made to liis 
obedience and sufferings, but the Scriptures plainly 
represent him as using these promises for motives and 
inducements to obey and suffer, and particularly that 
promise of a kingdom which the Father had appointed 
him, or sitting with the Father on his throne ; as in Heb. 
xii., 1, 2, "Let us lay aside eveiy weight, and the sin 
which doth easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith ; who, for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame» 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.** 

And how strange would it be to hear any Christian 
assert that the holy and excellent temper and behaviour 
of Jesus Christ, and that obedience which he performed 
under such great trials, was not virtuous or praise- 
worthy, because his will was not free ad utrumque to 
either holiness or sin, but was unalterably determined 
to one ; that upon this account, there is no virtue at all, 
in all Christ's humility, meekness, patience, charity, 
forgiveness of enemies, contempt of the world, heavenly- 
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mindedness, submission to the will of God, perfect 
obedience to his commands — though he was obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross— his great com- 
passion to the afflicted, his unparalleled love to mankind, 
his faithfulness to God and man, under such ^reat trials, 
his praying for his enemies, even when nailing him to 
the cross ; that virtue, when applied to thes'e things, is 
but an empty name ; that tliere was no merit in any of 
these things ; that is, that Christ was worthy of nothing 
at all on the account of them, worthy of no reward, no 

g raise, no honour or respect from God or man, because 
is will was not indifferent, and free either to these 
things, or the contraiT, but under such a strong inclina- 
tion or bias to the things that were excellent, as made 
it impossible that he should choose the contrary ; that 
upon this account (to use Dr. Whitby's language) it would 
be sensibly unreasonable that the human nature should 
be rewarded for any of these things. 

According to this doctiine, that creature who is 
evidently set forth in Scripture as the first-bom of every 
creature, as having in all things the pre-eminence, ana 
as the highest of all creatures in virtue, honour, and 
worthiness of esteem, praise, and glory, on the account 
of his virtue, is less worthy of reward or praise than the 
very least of Saints ; yea, no more worthy than a clock, 
or mere machine, that is purely passive, and moved by 
natural necessity. 

If we judge by Scriptural representations of things, 
we have reason to suppose that Christ took on him our 
nature, and dwelt with us in this world, in a suffering 
state, not only to satisfy for our sins, but that he, being 
in our nature and circumstances, and under our trials, 
might be our most fit and proper example, leader, and 
captain, in the exercise of glorious and victorious virtue, 
and might be a visible instance of the glorious end and 
reward of it ; that we might see in him the beauty, 
amiableness, and true honour and gloiy, and exceeding 
benefit of that virtue, which it is proper for us human 
beings to practise ; and might thereby learn, and be 
animated, to seek the like glory and honour, and to 
obtain the like glorious reward. (See Heb. ii., 9, 14, 
with v., 8, 9, and xii., 1, 2, 3 ; John xv., 10 ; Rom. viii., 
17 ; 2 Tim. ii., 11, 12; 1 Pet. ii., 19, 20, 21, and iv., 18.) 
But if there was nothing of any virtue or merit, or 
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worthiness of any reward, glory, praise, or commenda- 
tion at all, in all that he did, because it was all necessary, 
and he could not help it, then how is there anything so 
proper to animate and incite us, free creatures, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, to seek for honour, 
glory, and immortality ? 

God speaks of himself as peculiarly well-pleased with 
the righteousness of this servant of his, (Isai. xlii., 21,) 
" The Lord is well-pleased for his righteousness sake." 
The sacrifices of old are spoken of as a sweet savour to 
God, but the obedience of Christ as far more acceptable 
than they, (Psal. xl., 6, 7,) *' Sacrifice and offering thou 
didst not desire : mine ear hast thou opened," as thy 
servant performing willing obedience; "Burnt-offering 
and sin-offering hast thou not required : then said I, lo, 
I come," as a servant that cheei'fully answers the calls of 
his master ; " I delight to do thy will, O my God, and 
thy law is within mine heart." Matt, xvii., 5, " This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased." And 
Christ tells us expressly that the Father loves him for 
that wonderful instance of his obedience, his voluntarily 
yielding himself to death, in compliance with the 
Father s command, (Joh. x., 17, 18,) " Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life. No 
man taketh it from me ; but I lay it down of myself ; 
this commandment received I of my Father." 

And if there was no merit in Christ's obedience unto 
death, if it was not worthy of praise and of the most 
glorious rewards, the heavenly hosts were exceedingly 
mistaken, by the account that is given of them, in 
Rev. v., 8, 12, " The four beasts and the four-and twenty 
elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one 
of them harps and golden vials, full of odours. And 
they sung a new song, saying, thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof; for fliou wast 
slain. And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the beasts, and the 
elders, and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, saying 
with a loud voice, worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing." 

Christ speaks of the eternal life which he was to 
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receive, as the reward of liis obedience to the Father's 
commandments, (Joh. xii., 49, 50,) " I have not spoken 
of myself ; but the Father which sent me, he gave me 
a commandment what I should say, and what I should 
speak ; and I know that his commandment is life ever- 
lasting : whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the 
Father said unto me, so I speak." God promises to 
divide him a portion with the great, &c., for his being 
his righteous servant, for his glorious virtue under such 
great trials and sufferings, (Isai. liii., 11, 12,) '* He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied ; by his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; for 
he shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide 
him a portion with the ffreat, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death.' The Scriptures represent God 
as rewarding him far above all his other servants, 
(Phil, ii., 7, 8, 9,) "He took on him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of ^e 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name above every name.' (Pstd xlv., 7,) 
** Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness ; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with th« 
oil of gladness above thy fellows." 

There is no room to pretend that the glorious benefits 
bestowed in consequence of Christ's obedience are not 
properly of the nature of a reward. What is a reward, 
in the most proper sense, but a benefit bestowed in con- 
sequence of something morally excellent in quality or 
behaviour, in testimony of well-pleasedness in that 
moral excellency, and respect and favour on that account? 
If we consider the nature of a reward most strictly, and 
make the utmost of it, and add to the things contained 
in this description proper merit or worthiness, smd the 
bestowment of the benefit in consequence of a promise, 
still it will be found that there is nothing belonging Ui 
it, but the Scripture is most express as to its belonging 
to the glory bestowed on Christ, after his sufferings, as 
appears from what has been already observed; there 
was a glorious benefit bestowed in consequence of some- 
tliiiig morally excellent, being called rigliteousness and 
obedience; there was great favour, love, and well- 
pleasedness, for this righteousness and obedience, in the 
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bestower ; there was proper merit, or worthiness of the 
benefit, in the obedience ; it was bestowed in fulfilment 
of promises made to that obedience, and was bestowed 
therefore, or because he had performed that obedience. 

I may add to all these things, that Jesus Christ, 
while here in the flesh, was manifestly in a state of trial. 
The last Adam, as Christ is called, (Rom. v. 14 ; 1 Cor. 
XY., 45,) taking on him the human nature, and so the 
form of a servant, and being imder the law, to stand and 
act for us, was put into a state of trial, as the first Adam 
was. Dr. Whitby mentions these three things as evidences 
of persons being in a state of trial, (On the Five Points, 
pages 298, 299,) namely, their afflictions being spoken of 
as their trials or temptations, their being the subjects of 
promises, and their being exposed to Satan's temptations. 
feut Christ was apparently the subject of each of these. 
Concerning promises made to him, I have spoken already. 
The difficulties and afflictions he met with in the course 
of his obedience, are called his temptations, or trials, 
(Luke xxii., 28,) "Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations or trials; " (Heb. ii., 18,) 
" For in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, or 
tried, he is able to succour them that are tempted ; " and 
(chap, iv., 15,) "We have not an high-priest which cannot 
fee touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin." 
And as to his being tempted by Satan, it is what none will 
dispute. 



SECTION III. 

The case of such as are given up of God to Sin, 
AND OF Fallen Man in general, proves Moral 
Necessity and Inability to be Consistent with 
Blame-worthiness. 

Dr. Whitby asserts freedom, not only from coaction, 
but necessity, to be essential to anything deserving the 
name of sin, and to an action's being culpable, in mese 
words, (Discourse on Five Points, Edit. 3, page 348,) 
" If they be thus necessitated, then neither their sins of 
omission or commission could deserve that name, it 
being essenUal to the nature of sin, according to St. 
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Austin's definition, that it be an action, a quo liherum est 
abstinere. Three things seem plainly necessary to make 
an action or omission culpable ; Firstly, that it be in 
our power to perform or forbear it ; for as Origen and all 
the Fathers say, no man is blame-worthy for not doing 
what he could not do." And elsewhere the doctor insietB 
that ** When any do evil of necessity, what they do is no 
vice, that they are guilty of no fault, * are worthy of no 
blame, dispraise, f or dishonour, | but are unblameable."§ 

If these things are true, in Dr. Whitby's sense of 
necessity, they will prove all such to be blameless who 
are given up of God to sin, in what they commit after 
they are thus given up. That there is such a thing as 
men's being judicially given up to sin, is certain, if the 
Scripture rightly informs us, such a thing being often 
there spoken of; as in Psalm Ixxxi., 12, *' So I gave them 
up to their own hearts' lust, and they walked in their own 
counsels ;" Act, vii., 42, " Then God turned, and gave 
them up to worship the host of heaven ;" Hom. i., 24, 
*' Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness, 
through the lusts of their own heai*ts, to dishonour their 
own bodies between themselves ;" ver. 26, " For this 
cause God gave them up to vile affections ;** ver. 28, " And 
even as they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things that are not convenient." 

It is needless to stand particulai*ly to inquire what 
God's " giving men up to tlieir own hearts' lusts" sig- 
nifies ; it is sufficient to obsei've that hereby is certainly 
meant God's so ordering or disposing things, in some 
respect or other, either by doing or forbearing to do, as 
that the consequence should be men's continuing in their 
sins. So much as men are given up to, so much is the 
consequence of their being given up, whether that be 
less or more. If God does not order things so, by action 
or permission, that sin will be the consequence, &en the 
event proves that they are not given up to that conse- 

Suence. If good be the consequence, instead of evil, 
bien God's mercy is to be acknowledged in that good ; 
which mercy must be contrary to God's judgment in 
giving up to evil. If the event must prove Qiat they 

• Diieonne on Fire Pointa, pages 347, S60. 8^8, 877. t Ibid. 303, 3l€« 
330. and many other placee. % Ibul. 871. ^ Ibid ^\^V^V. 
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are given up to evil as the consequence, then the persons 
who are the subjects of this judgment, must be the 
subjects of such an event, and so the event is necessary. 

If not only coaction, but all necessity, will prove men 
blameless, men Judas was blameless, after Christ had 
given him over, and had already declared his certain 
damnation, and that he should verily betray him, 
He was guilty of no sin in betraying his master, on 
this supposition, though his so doing is spoken of by 
Christ as the most aggravated sin — more heinous than 
the sin of Pilate in crucifying him. And the Jews in 
Egypt, in Jeremiah's time, were guilty of no sin, in 
their not worshipping the true God, after God had 
" sworn by his great name, that his name should be no 
more named in the mouth of any man of Judah, in all 
the land of Egypt, (Jer. xliv., 26.) 

Dr. Whitby (Discourse on the Five Points, pages 302, 
303,) denies that men in this world are ever so given up 
by God to sin that their wills should be necessarily 
determined to evil ; though he owns, that hereby it may 
become exceeding difficult for men to do good, having a 
strong bent and powerful inclination to what is evil. 
But if we should allow the case to be just as he 
represents, the judgment of giving up to sin will no 
better agree with his notions of mat liberty, which is 
essential to praise or blame, than if we should suppose 
it to render the avoiding of sin impossible. For if an 
impossibility of avoiding sin wholly excuse a man, 
then, for the same reason, its being difficult to avoid it, 
excuses him in part, and this just in proportion to the 
degree of difficulty. If the influence of moral inpos- 
sibiHty or inability be the same to excuse persons in not 
doing, or not avoiding anything, as that of natural 
inability, which is supposed, then undoubtedly, in like 
manner, moral difficulty has the same influence to 
excuse with natural difficulty. But all allow that 
natural impossibility wholly excuses, and also that 
natural difficulty excuses in part, and makes the suit or 
omission less blameable in proportion to the difficulty. 
All natural difficulty, according to the plainest dictates 
of the light of nature, excuses in some degree, so that 
the neglect is not so blameable as if there had been no 
difficulty in the case ; and so the greater the difficulty 
is, still tiie more excusable in pTo^ottion to the increase 
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of the difficulty. And as natural impoBsibility wholly 
excuses and excludes all blame, so the nearer the difii- 
oulty approaches to impossibility, stiU the nearer a 
person is to blamelessness in proportion to that ap- 
proach. And if the case of moral impossibility or 
necessity be just the same with natural necessity Mr 
ooaction, as to influence to excuse a neglect, then alsu, 
for the same reason, the case of natural difficulty does 
not differ in influence to excuse a neglect from moral 
difficult, arising from a strong bias or bent to evil, such 
as Dr. Whitby owns in the case of those that are given 
up to their own hearts' lusts ; so that the fiEiult of such 
persons must be lessened in proportion to 'the difficulty 
aud approach to impossibility. If ten degrees of moral 
difficulty make the action quite impossible, and so 
wholly excuse, then, if there be nine degrees of diffi- 
culty, the person is in great part excused, and in nine 
degrees in ten less blameworthy than if there had 
been no difficulty at all, and he has but one degree of 
blameworthiness. The reason is plain, on Arminiau 
principles, namely, because as difficulty, by antecedent 
bent and bias on the will, is increased, liberty of indif- 
ference and self-determination in the will is diminished ; 
so much hindrance and impediment is there in the way 
of the will's acting freely by mere self determination. 
And if ten degrees of such hindrance take away all such 
liberty, then nine degrees take away nine parts in ten, 
and leave but one degree of liberW. And, therefore, 
there is but one degree of blameableness, caterU pari- 
buSy in the neglect, the man being no fiirther blame 
able in what he does or neglects than he has liberty in 
that affair; for blame or praise, they say, arises wholly 
from a good use or abuse of liberty. 

From all which it follows that a strong bent and bias 
one way, and difficulty of going the contrary, never 
causes a person to be at all more exposed to siu, or 
anything blameable, because as the difficulty is increased, 
so much the less is required and expected. Though, in 
one respect, exposedness to sin or fault is increased, 
namely, by an increase of exposedness to the evil action 
or omission ; yet it is diminished in another respect, to 
balance it, namely, as the sinfulness or blameableness 
of the action or omission is diminished in the same pro- 
portion. So that, on the whole, the affaix<i %&\x^ ^^^^^k'^^^- 
ness to guilt or blame, is left ^u^t qa \\» \9%a« 
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To illustrate this, let us suppose a scale of a balance 
to be intelligent, and a free agent, and endued with a 
self-moving power, by virtue of which it could act and 
produce effects to a certain degree — e. g., to move itself 
up or down with a force equal to a weight of ten pounds ; 
and that it might, therefore, be required of it in ordinary 
circumstances to move itself down with that force, for 
which it has power and ftill liberty, and, therefore, 
would be blameworthy if it failed of it. But then let us 
suppose a weight of ten pounds to be put in the oppo- 
site scale, which in force entirely counter-balances its 
self-moving power, and so renders it impossible for it to 
move down at all; this, therefore, wholly excuses it fix)m 
any such motion. But if we suppose there to be only 
nine pounds in the opposite scale, this renders its 
motion not impossible, but yet more difficult, so that it 
van now only move down with the force of one pound ; 
but, however, this is all that is required of it under 
these circumstances; it is wholly excused from nine 
j)art8 of its motion. And if the scale, under these cir- 
cumstances, neglects to move, and remains at rest, all 
that it will be blamed for will be its neglect of that one 
tenth pai*t of its motion, which it had as much liberty 
and advantage for, as in usual circumstances it has for 
the greater motion, which in such a case would be 
required. So that this new difficulty, does not at all 
increase its exposedness to anything blameworthy. 

And thus the veiy supposition of difficulty in the way 
of a man's duty, or proclivity to sin, through a being 
given up to hardness of heart, or, indeed, by any other 
means whatsoever, is an inconsistence, according to 
Dr. Whitby's notions of liberty, virtue and vice, blame 
and praise. The avoiding sin and blame, and the doing 
what is virtuous and praiseworthy, must be always 
equally easy. 

Dr. Whitby's notions of liberty, obligation, virtue, 
sin, &c., led him into another great inconsistence. He 
abundantly insists that necessity is inconsistent with 
the nature of sin or fault. He says in the forementioned 
treatise, page 14, " Who can blame a person for doing 
what he could not help?" and page 15, "It being 
sensibly unjust to punish any man for doing that which 
it was never in his power to avoid ;" and in page 341, 
to confinn his opinion, lie quotas one oi tJcift Fathers, 
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saying, "Why doth God command, if man hath not 
free-Tvill and power to obey ?" And again in the same 
and the next page, '* Who will not cry out that it is folly 
to command nim that hath not liberty to do what is 
commanded ; and that it is unjust to condemn him that 
has it not in his power to do what is required ?" And 
in page 373 he cites another saying, ** A law is given to 
him mat can turn to both parts — i. e.y obey or trsmsgress 
it; but no law can be against him who is bound by 
nature." 

And yet the same Dr. Whitby asserts that fallen man 
is not able to perform perfect obedience. In page 165 
he has these words, " The nature of Adam had power to 
continue innocent and without sin, whereas it is certain, 
our nature never had so." But if we have not power to 
continue innocent and without sin, then sin is consistent 
with necessity, and we may be sinful in that which we 
have not power to avoid, and those things cannot be true 
which he asserts elsewhere, namely, " That if we be 
necessitated, neither sins of omission nor commission 
would deserve that name," (page 848.) If we have it not 
in our power to be innocent, then we have it not in 
our power to be blameless ; and if so, we are under a 
necessity of being blameworthy. And how does this 
consist with what he so often asserts, that necessity 
is inconsistent with blame or praise ? If we have it not 
in our power to perform perfect obedience to all the 
commands of God, then we are imder a necessity of 
breaking some commands, in some degree, having no 
power to perform so much as is commanded. And if so, 
why does he cry out of the unreasonableness and folly 
of commanding beyond what men have power to do? 

And Arminians in general are very inconsistent with 
themselves in what they say of the inability of fallen 
man in this respect. They strenuously maintain that 
it would be unjust in God to require anything of us 
beyond our present power and ability to perform, and 
also hold that we are now unable to perform perfect 
obedience, and that Christ died to satisfy for llie im- 
perfections of our obedience, and has made way that 
our imperfect obedience might be accepted instead of 
perfect; wherein they seem insensibly to run them- 
selves into the grossest inconsistence. Eox, ^'^W^:^^ 
observed elsewhere, "They hold that QtcA,\Xi TDAterj \ft 
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mankind, has abolished that rigorous constitution or 
law that they were imder originally, and instead of it* 
has introduced a more mild constitution, and put us 
under a new law, which requires no more than imperfect 
sincere obedience, in compliance with our poor infirm 
impotent circumstances since the fall.** 

Now, how can these things be made consistent ? I 
would ask what law these imperfections of our obedience 
are a breach of? If they are a breach of no law that we 
were ever under, then mev are not sins. And if they 
be not sins, what need of Christ's dying to satisfy for 
them ? But if they are sins, and the breach of some 
law, what law is it? They cannot be a breadi of their 
new law, for that requires no other than imperfect 
obedience, or obedience with imperfections ; and, there- 
fore« to have obedience attended with imperfections, is 
no breach of it, for it is as much as it requires. And 
they cannot be a breach of their old law, for that, they 
say, is entirely abolished, and we never were under it. 
They say it would not be just in God to require of 
us perfect obedience, because it would not be just to 
require more than we can perform, or to punish us for 
faiUng of it; 'and, therefore, by their own scheme, the 
impenections of our obedience does not deserve to be 
punished. What need, therefore, of Christ's dying to 
satisfy for them ? What need of his suffering to satisfy 
for tlmt which is no £Biult, and in its own nature deserves 
no suffering? What need of Christ's dying to purchase 
that our imperfect obedience should be accepted, when, 
according to their scheme, it would be unjust in itself 
that any other obedience than imperfect should be 
required ? What need of Christ's dying to make way 
for God's accepting such an obedience as it would be 
unjust in him not to accept? Is there any need of 
Christ's dying, to prevail with God not to do un- 
righteously ? If it be said that Christ died to satisfy 
that old law for us, that so we might not be under it, 
but that there might be room for our being under a 
more mild law, stiU, I would inquire what need of 
Christ's dying that we might not be under a law which, 
by their principles, it would be in itself unjust that we 
should be under, whether Christ had died or no, because 
in our present state we are not able to keep it? 

So the Arminians are inconsistent with themselves. 
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not only in what they say of the need of Christ's 
satisfaction to atone for those imperfections which we 
cannot avoid, but also in what they say of the grace of 
God granted to enable men to perform the sincere 
obedience of the new law. ** I ^prant, (says Dr. Stebbing,*) 
indeed, that bv reason of onginal sin, we are utterly 
disabled for the performance of the condition, without 
new grace from &od. But I say, then, that he giyes 
such grace to all of us, by whicn the nerformance of 
tho condition is truly possible ; and upon this ground 
he may, and doth, most righteously require it." If 
Dr. Stebbinff intends to Speak i>roperly, by grace he 
must mean mat assistance which is of grace, or of free 
£Eivour and kindness. But yet, in the same place, he 
speaks of it as very unreasonable, ui\just, and cruel for 
dod to require that, as the condition of pardon, that is 
become impossible by original sin. If it be so, what 
grace is there in giving assistance and ability to peform 
the condition of pardon ? Or why is that called by the 
name of grace that is an absolute debt, which God is 
bound to bestow, and which it would be unjust and 
cruel in him to withold, seeing he requires that, as 
the condition of pardon, which we cannot perform 
without it. 



SECTION IV. 

Command and Obugation to Obbdibnob consistent 
WITH Moral Inability to obey. 

It being so much insisted on bv Arminian writers 
that necessity is inconsistent with law or command, and 
particularly that it is absurd to suppose God by his 
command should require that of men which they are 
unable to do— not allowing in this case for anv difference 
that there is between natural and moral mability — I 
would, therefore, now particularly consider this matter. 

And for the greater clearness, I would distinctly lay 
down the following things : — 

I. — The will itself, and not only those actions which 
are the effects of the wUl, is the proper object of precept 

• TTMtiM of tht Optntiou of tht Spirit, f Edit., p^M US, llli 
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or command. That is, such or such a state or acts of 
men's wills is in many cases properly required of th^ni 
by command, and not only those alterations in the state 
of their bodies or minds that are the consequences of 
volition. This is most manifest, for it is the soul only 
that is properly and directly the subject of precepts or 
commands; that only being capable of receiving or 
perceiving commands. The motions or state of the 
body are matter of command only as they are subject to 
the soul, and bonnected with its acts. But now the 
soul has no other faculty whereby it can, in the most 
direct and proper . sense, consent, yield to, or comply 
with, any command but the faculty of the will ; and it 
is by this faculty only, that the soul can. directly disobey, 
or refuse compliance ; for the very notions of consenting, 
yielding^ accepting, complying, refusing, rejecting, &c., 
are, according to the meaning of the terms, nothing but 
certain act« of the will. Obedience, in the primary 
nature of it, is the submitting and yielding of the will of 
one to the will of another. Disobedience is the not 
consenting, not complying of the will of the commanded, 
to the manifested wiR of the commander. Other acts 
that are not the acts of the will, as certain motions of 
the body and alterations in the soul, are obedience or 
disobedience only indirectly, as they are connected with 
the state or acts of the will, according to an established 
law of nature. So that it is manifest the will itself may 
be required ; and the being of a good will is the most 
proper, direct, and immediate subject of command ; and 
if this cannot be prescribed or required by command or 
precept, nothing can, for other things can be required 
no otherwise than as they depend upon, and are the 
fruits of, a good will. 

Corollary 1. — ^If there be several acts of the will, or a 
series of acts, one following another, and one the efltect 
of another, the first and determining act is properly 
the subject of command, and not only the consequent 
acts, which are dependant upon it. Yea, it is this more 
especially which is that which command or precept has 
a proper respect to, because it is this act that determines 
the whole affair; in this act the obedience or disobe- 
dience lies, in a peculiar manner, the consequent acts 
being all subject to it, and governed and determined by 
it This determinining governing act must be the proper 
auly'ect of precept, or none. 
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Corollary 2. — It also follows from what has been ob- 
served, that if there be any sort of act, or exertion of 
the soul, prior to all free acts of the will or acts of choice 
in the case, directing and determining what the acts of 
the will shall be, that act or exertion of the soul cannot 
properly be subject to any command or precept, in any 
respect whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, im- 
mediately or remotely. Such acts cannot be subject to 
commands directly, because they are no acts of the will, 
being by the supposition prior to all acts of the will, de- 
termining and giving rise to all its acts ; they not bein^ 
acts of the will, there can be in them no consent to, or 
compliance with, any command. Neither can they be 
subject to command or precept indirectly or remotely, 
for they are not so much as the effects or consequences 
of the will, being prior to all its acts. So that if there 
be any obedience in that original act of the soul, deter- 
mining all volitions, it is an act of obedience wherein 
the will has no concern at all, it preceding every act of 
will. And, therefore, if the soul either obeys or disobeys 
in this act, it is wholly involuntarily ; there is no willing 
obedience or rebellion, no compliance or opposition of 
the will in the affair ; and what sort of obedience or re- 
bellion is this ! 

And thus the Arminian notion of the freedom of the 
will, consisting in the soul's determining its own acts of 
will, instead of being essential to moral agency, and to 
men's being the subjects of moral government, is utterly 
inconsistent with it. For if the soul determines all its 
acts of the will, it is therein subject to no command or 
moral government, as has been now observed, because 
its original determining act is no act of will or choice, 
it being prior, by the suppowtion, to every act of will. 
And the soul cannot be the subject of command in the 
act of the will, itself, which depends on the foregoing 
determining act, and is determined by it, inasmuch as 
this is necessary, being the necessary consequence and 
effect of that prior determining act, which is not volun- 
tary. Nor can the man be the subject of command or 
government in his external actions, because these are 
all necessary, being the necessary effects of the acts of 
the will themselves. So that mankind, according to this 
scheme, are subjects of command or moral government 
in nothing at all; and all their moral agency is entix^bj 
excluded, and no room left for -mtvift ot -srwofe Nsx '^'e^ 
world. 
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So that it is the Arminian scheme, and not the scheme 
T>f the Galvinists, that is utterly inconsistent with moxal 
government, and with all use of laws, precepts, pro- 
hibitions, promises, or threatenings. Neither is there 
any way whatsoever to make their principles consist 
with these things. For if it be said, that there is na 
prior determining act of the soul, preceding the acts of 
the will, but that volitions are events that come to pass 
by pure accident, without any determining cause, this is 
most palpably inconsistent with all use of laws and pre> 
cepts, for nothing is more plain than that laws can be of 
no use to direct and regulate perfect accident ; which 
by the supposition of its being pure accident, is in no 
case regmated by any thing preceding, but happens 
this way or that, perfectly by chance, wi&out any cause 
or rule. The perfect uselessness Si laws and precepts 
also follows m>m the Arminian notion of indifference, 
as essential to that liberty which is requisite to virtue 
or vice. For the end of laws is to bind to one side, and 
the end of commands is to turn the will one way ; and, 
therefore, they are of no use unless they turn or bias the 
will that way. But if liberty consists in indifference, 
then their biassin^ the will one way only destroys 
liberty, as it puts iSie will out of equilibrium. So that 
the will, having a bias, through the influence of binding 
law, laid upon it, is not wholly left to itself, to determine 
itself which way it will, wiUiout influence from without. 



II. — ^Having shown that the will itself, especially Ib 
those acts which are original, leading and determining 
in any case, is the proper subject of precept and com- 
mand, and not only those alterations in the body, &c., 
which are the effects of the will, I now proceed, in the 
second place, to observe that the very opposition or de- 
fect of tiie will itself, in that act which is its original and 
determining act in the case, I say ike will*s opposition 
in this act to a thing proposed or commanded, or its fell- 
ing of compliance, implies a moral inability to that thing ; 
or, in other words, whenever a command requires a cer- 
tain state or act of the will, and the person commanded, 
notwithstanding the command and the circimistances 
under which it is exhibited, still finds his will opposite, 
or wanting, in that belonging to its state or acts which 
is original and determining in the afljBiir, that man is 
morally unable to obey that command. 
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This is manifest fix>m what was observed in the first 
part, concerning the nature of moral inability, as dis 
tinguished from natural ; where it was observed that a 
man may then be said to be morally unable to do a 
thing when he is under the influence or prevalence of a 
contrary inclination, or has a want of inclination under 
such circumstances and views. It is also evident from 
what has been before proved, that the will is always, 
and in every individual act, necessarily determined by 
the strongest motive, and so is always unable to go 
against the motive which, all things considered, has 
now the greatest strength and advantage to move the 
will. But not further to insist on these things, the 
truth of the position now laid down — namely, that when 
the will is opposite to, or failing of a compliance with, 
a thing in itiB original determining inclination or act, 
it is not able to comply — appears by the consideration 
of these two things : — 

Firstly — The will in the time of that diverse or op- 
posite leading act or inclination, and when actually 
under the influence of it, is not able to exert itself to 
the contrary, to make an alteration, in order to a 
compliance. The inclination is unable to change itself, 
and that for this plain reason, that it is unable to incline 
to change itself. Present choice cannot at present choose 
to be otherwise ; for that would be at present to choose 
something diverse from what is at present chosen. If 
the will, all things now considered. Inclines or chooses 
to go that way, then it cannot choose, all things now 
considered, to go the other way, and so cannot choose to 
be made to go the other way. To suppose that the mind 
is now sincerely inclined to change itself to a diflerent 
inclination, is to suppose the mind is now truly inclined 
otherwise than it is now inclined. The will may oppose 
some friture remote act that it is exposed to, but not its 
own present act. 

Secondly — ^As it is impossible that the will should 
comply with the thing commanded with respect to its 
leadmg act, by any act of its own, in the time of that 
diverse or opposite leading and original act, or after it 
is actually come imder the influence of that determin- 
ing choice or inclination, so it is impossible it should 
be determined to a compliance by any foregoing act, 
for by the veiy supposition there is no foregoing act; 
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the opposite or non-complying act being that act which 
is original and determining in the case. Therefore, it 
must be so, that if this first determining act be found 
non-complying, on the proposal of the command, the mind 
is morally unable to obey. For to suppose it to be able 
to obey is to suppose it to be able to determine and 
cause its first determining act to be otherwise, and that 
it has power better to govern and regulate its first 
governing and regulating act, which is absurd, for it is 
to suppose a prior act of the will, determining its first 
determining act — ^that is, an act prior to the first, and 
leading and governing the original and governing act of 
all ; which is a contradiction. 

Here if it should be said, that although the mind has 
not any ability to will contrary to what it does will, in 
the original and leading act of the will, because there is 
supposed to be no prior act to determine and order it 
otherwise, and the will cannot immediately change itself, 
because it cannot at present incline to a change, yet the 
mind has an ability for the present to forbear to proceed 
to action, and to take time for deliberation, which may 
be an occasion of the change of the inclination; I 
answer, firstly, in this objection that seems to be for- 
gotten which was observed before, namely, that the 
determining to take the matter into consideration is 
itself an act of the will; and if this be all the act 
wherein the mind exercises ability and freedom, then 
this, by the supposition, must be all that can be com- 
manded or required by precept. And if this act be the 
commanded act, then all that has been observed con- 
cerning the commanded act of the will remains true, 
that the very want of it is a moral inability to exert it, 
&c. Secondly — ^We are speaking concerning the first 
and leading act of the will in &e case, or about the 
affair; and if a determining to deliberate, or, on the con- 
trary, to proceed immediately without deliberating, be 
the first and leading act, or whether it be or no, if Qiere 
be another act before it which deteiToines that, or what- 
ever be the original and leading act, still, the foregoing 
proof stands good, that the non-compliance of the lead- 
ing act implies moral inability to comply. 

If it should be objected that these things make all 
moral inability equal, and suppose men morally unable 
to will otherwise than they actually do will, in all cases. 
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and equally so in every instance ; in answer to this ob- 
jection, I desire two things may be observed. Firstly — 
That if by being equally unable be meant as really 
unable, tlien so far as the inability is merely moral, it 
is true the will, in every instance, acts by moral 
necessity, and is morally unable to act otherwise, as 
truly and properly in one case as another; as I humbly 
conceive has been perfectly and abundantly demon- 
strated by what has oeen said in the preceding part of 
this essay. But yet in some respect the inability may 
be said to be greater in some instances than others ; 
though the man may be truly unable — ^if moral inability 
can truly be called inability — yet he maybe further from 
being aole to do somethings than others. As it is in 
things which men are naturally unable to do. A person 
whose strength is no more than sufficient to lift the weight 
of one hundred pounds, is as truly and really unable to 
lift one hundred and one pounds as ten thousand pounds : 
but yet he is further from being able to lift the latter 
weight than the former ; and so, according to common 
use of speech, has a greater inability for it. So it is in 
moral inability. A man is tiiily morally unable to choose 
contrary to a present inclination, which in the least degree 
prevails, or contrary to that motive which, all things con- 
sidered, has strength and advantage now to move the will 
in the least degree, superior to all other motives in view ; 
but yet he is further from ability to resist a very strong 
habit, and a violent and deeply-rooted inclination, or a 
motive vastly exceeding all others in strength. And, 
again, the inability may in some respects be called 
greater in some instances than others, as it may be more 
general and extensive to aU acts of that kind. ' So men 
may be said to be unable in a different sense, and to be 
further from moral ability, who have that moral inability 
which is geneiul and habitual, than they who have only 
that inability which is occasional and particular. "!« Thus 
in cases of natural inability, he that is bom blind may 
be said to be unable to see in a different manner, and is 
in some respects further from being able to see, than he 
whose sight is hindered by a transient cloud or mist. 

And, besides, that which was observed in the first 
part of this discourse concerning the inability which 
attends a strong and settled habit, should be here 

a«t UUt DifOnction of Monl XaabUity e»pUined In Put I., StsUon W. 
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remembered, namely, that fixed habit is attended with 
this peculiar moral inability, by which it is distinguished 
from occasional volition, namely, that endeavours to 
avoid future volitions of that kind, which are agreeable 
to such a habit, much more frequently and commonly 
prove vain and insufficient. For though it is impossible 
there should be any true sincere desires and endeavours 
against a present volition or choice, yet there may be 
against volitions of that kind, when viewed at a distimce. 
A person may desire and use means to prevent future 
exercises of a certain inclination, and, in order to it, may 
wish the habit might be removed ; but his desires and 
endeavours may be ineffectual. The man may be said 
in some sense to be unable, yea, even as the word unable 
is a relative term, and has relation to ineffectual 
endeavours, yet not with regard to present, but remote 
endeavours. 

Secondly — It must be borne in mind, according to 
what was observed before, that, indeed, no inability 
whatsoever which is merely moral is properly called by 
the name of inability; and that, in the strictest 
propriety of speech, a man may be said to have a thing 
in his power if he has it at his election ; and he cannot 
be said to be imable to do a thing when he can do it 
now if he pleases, or whenever he has a piroper, direct, 
and immediate desire for it. As to those desires and 
endeavours that may be against the exercises of a strong 
habit, with regard to which men may be said to be 
unable to avoid those exercises, they are remote desires 
and endeavours in two respects. Firstly, as to time, 
they are never against present volitions but only against 
volitions of such a kind, when viewed at a aistonce ; 
secondly, as to their nature, these opposite desires are 
not directly and properly against the habit and inclinar 
tion itself, or the volitions in which it is exercised, 
for these, in themselves considered, are agreeable, but 
against something else, that attends them, or is their 
consequence ; the opposition of the mind is levelled 
entirely against this ; the inclination or volitions them- 
selves are not at all opposed directly, and for their own 
sake, but only indirectly, and remotely on the account 
of something alien and foreign. 

III. — Though the opposition of the will itself, or the 
very want of will to a thing commanded, implies a moral 
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inability to that thing, yet, if.it be as has been already 
shown, that the being of a good state or act of will is a 
thing most properly required by command, then, in some 
oases, such a state or act of will mav properly be required, 
which at present is not, and which may also be wanting 
after it is commanded; and, therefore, those things 
may properly be commanded which men have a moral 
inaDility for. 

Such a state or act of the will ma^ be required by 
command as does not already exist. For if that volition 
only may be commanded to be which already is, there 
could be no use of precept; commands in all cases 
would be perfectly vain and impertinent. And not only 
may such a will be required as is wanting before the 
command is given, but also such as may possibly be 
wanting afterwards ; such as the exhibition of the com- 
mand may not be effectual to produce or excite. Other 
wise, no such thing as disobedience to a proper and 
rightful command is possible in any case ; and there is 
no case supposable, or possible, wherein there can be an 
inexcusable or faulty disobedience. Which Arminians 
cannot affirm, consistently with their principles ; for this 
makes obedience to just and proper commands always 
necessary, and disobedience mipossible. And so the 
Arminian would overthrow himself, yielding the very 
point we are upon, which he so strenuously denies, 
namely, that law and command are consistent with 
necessity. 

If merely that inability will excuse disobedience 
which is implied in the opposition or defect of 
inclination, remaining after the command is exhibited, 
then wickedness always carries that in it which excuses it. 
It is evermore so, that by how much the more wricked 
ness there is in a man's heart, by so much is his 
inclination to evil the stronger, and by so much the 
more, therefore, has he of moral inability to the good 
reauired. His moral inability, consisting in the strength 
of his evil inclination, is me very thing wherein nis 
wickedness consists, and yet, according to Arminian 
principles, it must be a thing inconsistent with wicked 
ness ; and by how much the more he has of it, by so , 
much is he the further from wickedness. 

Therefore, on the whole, it is manifest, that moral 
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ihabiliiy alone, which consists in disinclination, never 
renders any thing improperly the subject-matter of pre- 
cept or command, and never can excuse any person in 
disobedience, or want of conformity to a command. 

Natural inability, arising from the want of natural 
capacity or extenwd hindrance — which alone is properly 
called inability — without doubt wholly excuses or makes 
a thing improperly the matter of command. If men are 
excused from doing or acting any good thing supposed 
to be commanded, it must be through some defect or 
obstacle that is not in the will itself, but extrinsic to 
it — either in the capacity of understanding, or body, or 
outward circumstances. 

Here two or three things may be observed ; firstly, as 
to spiritual duties or acts, or any good thing in the state 
or immanent acts of the will itself, or of the affections, 
which are only certain modes of the exercise of the will, 
if persons are justly excused, it must be through want 
of capacity in the natural faculty of imderstending. 
Thus the same spiritual duties, or holy affections and 
exercises of heart, cannot be required of men as may be 
of angels, the capacity of understanding being so much 
inferior. So men cannot be required to love those 
amiable persons whom they have had no opportunity to 
see, or hear of, or come to the knowledge of, in any way 
agreeable to the natural state and capacity of the human 
understanding. But the insufficiency of motives will 
not excuse, unless their being insufficient arises not 
from the moral state of the will or inclination itself, but 
from the state of the natural understanding. The great 
kindness and generosity of another may be a motive 
insufficient to excite gratitude in the person that 
receives the kindness, through his vile and ungrateful 
temper; in this case, the insufficiency of the motive 
arises from the state of the will, or inclination of heart, 
and does not at all excuse. But if this generosity is not 
sufficient to excite gratitude, being unknown, there 
being no means of information adequate to the state 
and measure of the person's faculties, this insufficiency 
is attended with a natural inability which entirely 
excuses. 

Secondly — ^As to such motions of body, or exercises 
And alterationB of mind, which do not eoTia\a\. m tihe 
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immanent acts or state of the will itself, but are 
supposed to be required as effects of the will, I say, in 
such supposed effects of the will, in cases wherein there 
is no want of a capacity of understanding, that inability, 
and that only, excuses, which consists in want of 
connection between them and the will. If the will 
fully complies, and the proposed effect does not prove, 
according to the laws of nature, to be connected with 
his volition, the man is perfectly excused; he has a 
natural inability to the thing required. For the will 
itself, as has been observed, is all that can be directly 
and immediately required by command, and other 
things only indirectly, as connected with the will. If, 
therefore, there be a full compliance of will, the person 
has done his duty, and if other tilings do not prove to 
be connected "vvith his volition, that is not owing to him. 

Thirdly — Both these kinds of natural inability that 
have been mentioned, and so all inability that excuses, 
may be resolved into one thing, namely, want of natural 
capacity or strength, either capacity of understanding, 
or external strength ; for when there are external defects 
and obstacles, they would be no obstacles were it not 
for the imperfection and limitations of understanding 
and strength. 

Corollary. — If things for which men have a moral 
inability may properly be the matter of precept or 
command, then they may also of invitation and counsel. 
Commands and invitations come very much to the 
same thing, the difference is only circumstantial ; 
commands are as much a manifestation of the will of 
him that speaks as invitations, and as much testimonies 
of expectation of compliance. The difference between 
them lies in nothing tliat touches the affair in hand. 
The main difference between command and invitation 
consists in the enforcement of the will of him who 
commands or invites. In the latter it is his kindness, 
the goodness which his will arises from ; in the former 
it is his authority. But whatever be the ground of the 
will of him that speaks, or the enforcement of what 
he says, yet seeing neither his will nor expectation is 
any more testified in the one case than the other, 
therefore a person's being known to be morally unable 
to do the thing to which he is directed by mv\^\Kss^>SA 
no more an evidence of inBiixceTily m \iVttk\5BS8X.^ax^55!v.^' 
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in manifesting either a will or expectation which he has 
not, than his being known to be morally unable to do 
what he is directed to by command. So that all this 
grand objection of Arminians against the inability of 
fallen men to exert faith in Christ, or to perform other 
spiritual gospel duties, from the sincerity of God's 
counsels and invitations, must be without force. 



SECTION V. 

That Sincerity of Desires and Endeavours which 
IS supposed to Excuse in the Non-performance of 
Things in themselves Good particularly con- 
sidered. 

It is what is much insisted on by many, that some men, 
though they are not able to perform spiritual duties, 
such as repentance of sin, love to God, a cordial accept- 
ance of Christ as exhibited and offered in the Gospel, 
&c., yet may sincerely desire and endeavour these things, 
and, therefore, must be excused, it being unreasonable 
to blame them for the omission of those things which 
they sincerely desire and endeavour to do, but caiinot 
do. 

Concerning this matter, the following things may be 
observed : — 

Firstly — What is here supposed, is a great mistake 
and gross absurdity; even that men may sincerely 
choose and desire those spiritual duties of love, accept- 
ance, choice, rejection, &c., consisting in the exercise of 
the will itself, or in the disposition and inclination of 
the heart, and yet not be able to perform or exert them. 
This is absurd, because it is absurd to suppose that a 
man should directly, properly, and sincerely incline to 
have an inclination, which, at the same time, is conti-ary 
to his inclination ; for that is to suppose him not to be 
inclined to that which he is inclined to. If a man, in 
the state and acts of his will and inclination, does 
properly and directly fall in with those duties, he therein 
performs them, for the duties themselves consist in that 
very thing ; they consist in the state and acts of the will 
being so formed and directed. If the soul properly and 
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sincerely falls in with a certain proposed act of will or 
choice, the soul therein makes that choice its own. 
Even as when a moving body falls in with a proposed 
direction of its motion, that is the same thing as to 
move in that direction. 

Secondly — That which is called a desire and willing- 
ness for those inward duties, in such as do not perform 
them, has respect to these duties only indirectly and 
remotely, and is improperly represented as a willingness 
for Hiem, not only because, as was observed before, it 
respects those good volitions only in a distant view, and 
witJi respect to future time, but also because evermore, 
not these things themselves, but something else, that is 
alien and foreign, is the object that terminates these 
volitions and desires. 

A drunkard who continues in his drunkenness, being 
under the power of a love and violent appetite to strong 
drink, and without any love to virtue, but being also 
extremely covetous and close, and very much exercised and 
grieved at the diminution of his estate, and prospect of 
poverty, may in a sort desire the virtue of temperance, 
and though his present will is to gratify his extravagant 
appetite, yet he may wish he had a heart to forbear 
future acts of intemperance, and forsake his excesses, 
through an unwillingness to part with his money, but 
still he goes on with his drunkenness ; his wishes and 
endeavours are insufficient and ineffectual; such a man 
has no proper, direct, sincere willingness to forsake this 
vice, and the vicious deeds which belong to it, for he 
acts voluntarily in continuing to drink to excess ; his 
desire is very improperly called a willingness to be 
temperate, it is no true desire of that virtue, for it is not 
that virtue that terminates his wishes, nor have they 
any direct respect at all to it. It is only the saving his 
money, and avoiding poverty, that terminates and 
exhausts the whole strength of his desire. The virtue 
of temperance is regarded only very indirectly and 
improperly, even as a necessary means of gratifying the 
vice of covetousness. 

So a man of an exceedingly corrupt and wicked heart, 
who has no love to God and Jesus Christ, but, on the 
contrary, being very profanely and carnally inclined, 
has the greatest distaste of the things of religion, and 
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enmity against them, yet being of a family that from one 
generation to another have most of them died in youth 
of an hereditary consiunption, and so having little hope 
of living long, and having been instructed in the neces- 
sity of a supreme love to Christ, and gratitude for his 
death and sufferings, in order to his salvation from eter- 
nal misery, if under these circumstances he should, 
through fear of eternal torments, wish he had such a 
disposition, but his profane and carnal heart remaining, 
he continues still in his habitual distaste of, and enmilj 
to, God and religion, and wholly without any exercise of 
that love and gratitude — as doubtless the very devils 
themselves, notwithstanding all the devilishness of their 
temper, woidd wish for a noly heart, if by that means 
they could get out of hell — ^in this case, there is no 
sincere willmgness to love Christ, and choose him as 
his chief good; these holy dispositions and exercises 
are not at all the direct object of the will; they truly 
share no part of the inclination or desire oif the soul ; 
but all is terminated on deliverance from torment ; and 
these graces and pious volitions, notwithstanding this 
forced consent, Eire looked upon as undesirable — as when 
a sick man desires a dose he greatly abhors, to save his 
life. 

From these things it appears, thirdly, that this in- 
direct willingness wnich has been spoken of is not that 
exercise of the will which the command requires, but is 
entirely a different one ; being a volition of a different 
nature, and terminated altogether on different objects, 
wholly falling short of that virtue of will which the com- 
mand has respect to. 

Fourthly — This other volition, which has only some 
indirect concern with the duty required, cannot excuse for 
the want of that good will itself, which is commanded, 
being not the thing which answers and fulfils the 
command, and being wholly destitute of the virtue 
which the command seeks. 

Further to illustrate this matter. If a child has a 
most excellent father, that has ever treated bim with 
fatlierly kindness and tenderness, and has every way in 
the highest degree merited his love and dutiful regard, 
being withal very wealthy, but the son is of so vile a 
disposition, that he inveterately hates his father, and 
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Set, apprehending that his hatred of him is like to prove 
is ruin, by bringing him finally to poverty and abject 
circumstances, through his father's disinheriting him, 
or otherwise, which is exceeding cross to his avarice and 
cumbition, he, therefore, wishes it were otherwise; but 
yet, remaining under the invincible power of his vile 
and malignant disposition, he continues still in his 
settled hatred of his father. Now, if such a son's in- 
direct willingness to have love and honour towards his 
father at all acquits or excuses before God for his failing 
of actually exercising these dispositions towards him 
which God requires, it must be on one of these two 
accounts, firstly, either that it answers and fulfils the 
command. But this it does not, by the supposition, 
because the thing commanded is love and honour to his 
worthy parent. If the command be proper and just, as 
is supposed, then it obliges to the thing commanded, 
and so nothing else but that can answer the obligation. 
Or, secondly, it must be at least because there is that 
virtue or goodness in his indirect willingness that is 
equivalent to the virtue required, and so balances or 
countervails it, and makes up for the want of it. But 
that also is contrary to the supposition. The willing- 
ness the son has merely from a regard to money and 
honour, has no goodness in it, to countervail the want 
of the pious filial respect required. 



Sincerity and reality, in that indirect willingness 
which has been spoken of, do not make it the better. 
That which is real and hearty is often called sincere, 
whether it be in virtue or vice. Some persons are sin- 
cerely bad, others are sincerely good, and others may be 
sincere and hearty in things which are in their own 
nature indifferent-— as a man may be sincerely desirous 
of eating when he is hungry. But a being sincere, 
hearty, and in good earnest, is no virtue, unless it be in 
a thing that is virtuous. A man may be sincere and 
hearty in joining a crew of pirates, or a gang of robbers. 
When the devils cried out, and besought Christ not to 
torment them, it was no mere pretence ; they were very 
hearty in their desires not to be tormented ; but this did 
not make their will or desires virtuous. And if men 
have sincere desires, which are in their kind and nature 
no better, it can be na excuse for the want of any 
required virtue. 
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And as a man's being sincere in such an indirect desire 
or willingness to do bis duty, as has been mentioned, 
cannot excuse for the want of performance, so it is with 
endeavours arising from such a willingness. The en- 
deavours can have no more goodness in them than the 
will which they are the effect and expression of. And, 
therefore, however sincere and real, and however great a 
person's endeavours are, yea, though tbey should be to 
the utmost of his ability, unless the will which they pro- 
ceed from be truly good and virtuous, they can be of no 
avail, influence, or weight to any purpose whatsoever, in 
a moral sense or respect. That which is not truly vir- 
tuous in God's sight, is looked upon by him as good for 
nothing, and so can be of no value, weight, or influence 
in his account, to reconmiend, satisfy, excuse, or make up 
for any moral defect. For nothing can counter-balance 
evil but good. If evil be in one scale, and we put a great 
deal into the other, sincere and earnest desires, and many 
and great endeavours, yet if there be no real goodness in 
all, &ere is no weight in it, and so it does nothing 
towards balancing the real weight which is in the 
opposite scale. It is only like the subtracting a thousand 
noughts flrom before a real nimiber, which leaves the sum 
just as it was. 

Indeed, such endeavours may have a negatively good 
influence. Those things which have no positive virtue, 
have no positive moral influence, yet they may be an 
occasion of persons avoiding some positive evils. As if 
a man were in the water with a neighbour that he had 
illwill to, who could not swim, holding him by his hand, 
which neighbour was much in debt to him, and should 
be tempted to let him sink and drown, but should refuse 
to comply with the temptation, not from love to his 
neighbour, but from the love of money, and because by 
his drowning he should lose his debt; that which he 
does in preserving his neighbour from drowning is 
nothing good in the sight of God ; yet hereby he avoids 
the greater guilt that would have been contracted if he 
had designedly let his neighbour sink and perish. But 
when Arminians, in their disputes with Calvinists, insist 
so much on sincere desires and endeavours, as what must 
excuse men must be accepted of God, &c., it is mani- 
fest they have respect to some positive moml weight or 
influence of those desires and endeavours. Accepting, 
justifying, or excusing on the account of sincere honest 
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endeavours, as they are called, and men's doing what 
they can, &c., has relation to some moral value, some* 
thing that is accepted as good, and as such, counter- 
vailing some defect 

But there is a creat and unknown deceit arising from 
the ambiguity of me phrase, sincere endeavours. Indeed, 
there is a vast indistinctness and unfixedness in most, 
or at least very many, of the terms used to express things 
pertaining to moral and spiritual matters. Whence arise 
innumerable mistakes, strong prejudices, inextricable 
confusion, and endless controversy. 

The word sincere is most commonly used to signify 
something that is good ; men are habituated to under- 
stand by it the same as honest and upright; which 
terms excite an idea of something good in the strictest 
and highest sense ; good in the sight of him who sees 
not only the outward appearance, but the heart. And, 
therefore, men think that if a person be sincere, he will 
certainly be accepted. If it be said that any one is 
sincere in his endeavours, this suggests to men's minds 
as much as that his heart and will is good, that there is 
no defect of duty, as to virtuous inclination, he honestly 
and uprightly desires and endeavours to do as he is re- 
quired, and this leads them to suppose Uiat it would be 
verjr hard and unreasonable to pimish him, only because 
he IS unsuccessful in his endeavours, the thing endea- 
voured being beyond his power; whereas it ought to be 
observed, that tne word sincere has two different signifi- 
eations. 

^ Firstly — Sincerity, as the word is sometimes used, 
signifies no more than reality of will and endeavour, 
with respect to anything that is professed or pretended, 
without any consideration of the nature of the principle 
or aim, whence this real will and true endeavour arises. 
If a man has some real desire to obtain a thing, either 
direct or indirect, or does really endeavour after a thing, 
he is said sincerely to desire or endeavour it, without 
any consideration of the goodness or virtuousness of the 
principle he acts from, or any excellency or worthiness 
of the end he acts for. Thus a man that is kind to his 
neighbour's wife, who is sick and languishing, and very 
helpful in her case, makes a show of desiring and en- 
deavouring her restoration to health and vigour, and not 
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only makes such a show, hut there is a reality in his 
pretence, he does heartily and earnestly desire to have 
her health restored, and uses his true and utmost endea- 
vours for it ; he is said sincerely to desire and endeaTonr 
it, hecause he does so truly or really, though perhaps the 
principle he acts from is no other than a vile and scan- 
dalous passion; having lived in adultery with her, he 
earnestly desires to have her health and vigour restored, 
that he may return to his criminal pleasures with her. 

Or, secondly, hy sincerity is meant, not merely a 
reality of will and endeavour of some sort or other, and 
firom some consideration or other, hut a virtuous sin- 
cerity. That is, that in the performance of those par- 
ticular acts that are the matter of virtue, or duty, there 
he not only the matter, hut the form and essence of 
virtue, consisting in the aim that governs the act, and 
the principle exercised in it. There is not only the 
reality of the act, that is as it were the hody of the 
duty> but also the soul, which should properly belong 
to such a body. In this sense, a man is said to be 
sincere, when he acts with a pure intention ; not firom 
sinister views, or bye-ends ; he not only in reality desires 
and seeks the thing to be done, or qualification to be 
obtained, for some end or other, but he wills the thing 
directly and properly, as neither forced nor bribed ; the 
virtue of the thmg is properly the object of the will. 

In the former sense a man is said to be sincere, in 
opposition to a mere pretence and show of the partictdar 
thing to be done or exhibited, without any real desire or 
endeavour at all. In the latter sense a man is said to 
be sincere, in opposition to that show of virtue there is 
in merely doing the matter of duty, without the realily 
of the virtue itself in the soul, and the essence of it, 
which there is a show of. A man may be sincere in the 
former sense, and yet in the latter be in the sight of 
God, who searches the heart, a vile hypocrite. 

In the latter kind of sincerity only, is there anything 
truly valuable or acceptable in the sight of God. Ana 
this is the thing which in Scripture is called sincerity, 
uprightness, integrity, truth in the inward parts, and a 
being of a perfect heart And if there be such a sin- 
ceril^, and such a degree of it as there ought to be, and 
there be anything further thaAi l^e m&xi \& Ti.Q>\> i!ct\ib '^ 
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Eorform, or which does not prove to be connected with 
is sincere desires and endeavours, the man is wholly 
excused and acquitted in the sight of God ; his will 
shall surely be accepted for his deed ; and such a sincere 
^ill and endeavour is all that in strictness is required 
of him by any command of God. But as to the other 
kind of sincerity of desires and endeavours, it having 
no virtue in it, (as was observed before,) can be of no 
avail before Goa, in any case, to recommend, satisfy, or 
excuse, and has no positive moral weight or influence 
whatsoever. 

CorroIIary 1. — Hence it may be inferred, that nothing 
in tlie reason and nature of things appears, from the 
considcmtion of any moral weight of that former kind 
of sincerity, which has been spoken of, at all obliging 
us to believe, or leading us to suppose, that God has 
made any positive promises of salvation, or grace, or 
any saving assistance, or any spiritual benent what- 
soever, to any desires, prayers, endeavours, striving, or 
obedience of those who hitherto have no true virtue or 
holiness in tlioir hearts ; though we should suppose all 
the sincerity, and the utmost degree of endeavour, tliat 
is possible to be in a person without holiness, 

Some object against God's requiring, as the condition 
of salvation, those holy exercises, which are the result 
of a supernatural renovation ; such as a supreme respect 
to Christ, love to God, loving holiness for its own sake, 
&c., that these inward dispositions and exercises are 
above man's power, as they are by nature; and, there- 
fore, that we may conclude, that when men are brought* 
to be sincere in their endeavours, and do as well as they 
can, they are accepted; and tliis must be all that God 
requires in order to man's being received as the objects 
of his favour, and must be what God has appointed as 
the condition of salvation. Concerning which I would 
observe, that in such a manner of speaking of man's 
being accepted, because they ai'e sincere, and do as well 
as they can, there is evidently a supposition of some 
virtue, some degree of tiiat which is truly good ; though 
it does not go so far as were to be wished. For if 
men do what they can, unless their so doing be from 
some good principle, disposition, or exercise of heail, 
some virtuous inclination or act of tli<i mVV^ "SX^ssa v5^ 
doing what they can is in some xe«v^cX% ^^'^ ^ -'^^tc^* 
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better than if they did nothing at all. In such a case, 
there is no more positive moral goodness in a man's 
doing what he can, than in a windmill's doing what it 
can; because the action does no more proceed £rom 
virtue ; and there is nothing in such sincerity of endea- 
vour, or doing what we can, that should render it any 
more a proper or fit recommendation to positive favour 
and acceptance, or the condition of any reward or actual 
benefit, than doing nothing ; for both the one and the 
other are alike noming as to any true moral weight or 
value. 

Corollary 2. — Hence also it follows that there is 
nothing that appears in the reason and nature of things, 
which can justly lead us to determine that God Tml 
certainly give the necessary means of salvation, or some 
way or other bestow true holiness and eternal life, on 
those heathen, who are sincere, (in the sense above 
explained,) in their endeavours to find out the will of 
the Deity, and to please him, according to their light, 
that they may escape his future displeasure and wrath, 
and obtain happiness in their future state through his 
favour. 



SECTION VI. 

Liberty of Indifference not only not necessary to 
Virtue, but utterly inconsistent with it ; and all, 
EITHER Virtuous or Vicious Habits or Inclinations, 
inconsistent with Arminian Notions of Liberty and 

m Moral Agency. 

To suppose such a freedom of will, as Arminians talk of, 
to be requisite to virtue and vice, is many ways contraiy 
to common sense. 

If indifierence belongs to liberty of will, as Arminians 
suppose, and it be essential to a virtuous action that it 
be performed in a state of liberty, as they also suppose, 
it will follow that it is essential to a virtuous action that 
it be performed in a state., of indifference ; and if it be 
performed in a state of indifference, then doubtless it 
must be performed in the time of indifference. And so 
it will foUow, that in order to the virtuousness of an act, 
the heart must be indifferent in the time of the perform- 
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ance of that act, and the more indifferent and cold the 
heart is with relation to the act which is performed, so 
much the better, because the act is performed with so 
much the greater liberty. But is this agreeable to the 
light of nature ? Is it agreeable to the notions which 
mankind, in all ages, have of virtue, that it lies in that 
which is contrary to indifference, even in the tendency 
and inclination of the heart to virtuous action ; and that 
the stronger the inclination, and so the further from 
indifference, the more virtuous the heart, and so much 
the more praiseworthy the act which proceeds from it. 

If we should suppose (contrary to what has been 
before demonstrated) that tnere may be an act of will in 
a state of indifference — for instance, this act, namely, 
the will's determining to put itself out of a state of in- 
difference and cive itseli a preponderation one way — 
then it would follow, on Arminian principles, that mis 
act or determination of the will is that alone wherein 
virtue consists ; because, this only is performed while the 
mind remains in a state of indifference, and so in a state 
of liberty; for when once the mind is put out of its 
equilibrium it is no longer in such a state ; and, there- 
fore, all the acts which follow afterwards proceeding 
from bias, can have the nature neither of virtue nor vice. 
Or, if the thing which the will can do, while yet in a 
state of indifference and so of liberty, be only to sus- 
pend acting and determine to take the matter into con- 
sideration, then this determination is that alone wherein 
virtue consists, and not proceeding to action after the 
scale is turned by consideration. So that it will follow 
from these principles, that all that is done after the 
mind by any means is once out of its equilibrium and 
already possessed by an inclination, ana arising from 
that inclination, has nothing of the nature of virtue or 
vice, and is worthy neither of blame nor praise. But 
how plainly contrary is this to the universal sense of 
mankind, and to the notion they have of sincerely vir- 
tuous actions? Which is, that mey are actions which 
proceed from a heart wellrdisposea and inclined; and 
the stronger and tJie more fixed and determined the 
good disposition of the heart, #Le greater the sincerity 
of virtue, and so the more of the truth and reality of it. 
But if there be any acts which are done in a state of 
equilibrium, or spring immediately from perfect indiffer- 
ence and coldness of heart, they cannot arise from any 
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good principle or disposition in tlie heart ; and, conse- 
quently, according to common sense, have no sincere good- 
ness in them, having no virtue of heart in them. To 
have a virtuous heart is to have a heart that favours 
virtue and is friendly to it, and not one perfectly cold 
and indifferent ahout it. 

And, hesides, the actions that are done in a state of 
indifference, or that arise immediately out of such a 
state, cannot he virtuous, hecause, hy the supposition, 
they are not determined by any preceding choice. For 
if there be precedmg choice, then choice intervenes be- 
tween the act and the state of indifference ; which is con- 
trary to the supposition of the acts arising immediately 
out of indifference. But those acts which are not de- 
termined by preceding choice, cannot be virtuous or 
vicious by Arminian principles, because they are not 
determined by the will. So that neither one way nor 
the other, can any actions be virtuous or vicious according 
to Arminian principles. If the action be determined by 
a preceding act of choice it cannot be virtuous, because 
the action is not done in a state of indifference, nor does 
immediately arise from such a state, and so is not done 
in a state of liberty. If the action be not determined 
by a preceding act of choice, then it cannot be virtuous, 
because then the will is not self-determined in it. So 
that it is made certain, that neither virtue nor vice can 
ever find any place in the universe. 

Moreover, that it is necessary to a virtuous action that 
it be performed in a state of indifference, under a notion 
of that bein^ a state of liberty, is contrary to common 
sense ; as it is a dictate of common sense, that indiffer- 
ence itself, in many cases, is vicious, and so to a high de- 
gree. As if when I see my neighbour or near friend, and 
one who has in the highest degree merited of me, in ex- 
treme distress, and ready to perish, I find an indifference 
in my heart with respect to anything proposed to be done, 
which I can easily do, for his relief So if it should be 
proposed to me to blaspheme God, or kill my father, or 
do numberless other tlungs which might be mentioned, 
the being indifferent, for a moment, would be highly 
vicious and vile. 

And it may be further observed, that to suppose this 
liberty of indifference is essential to virtue and vice, 
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destroys the great difference of degrees of the guilt of 
different crimes, and takes away the heinousness of tlie 
most flagitious horrid iniquities — such as adultery, bes- 
tiality, murder, perjury, blasphemy, &c. For according 
to these principles, there is no harm at all in having the 
mind in a state of perfect indifference with respect 
to these crimes ; nay, it is absolutely necessary in order 
to anv virtue in avoiding them, or vice in doing them. 
But for the mind to be in a state of indifference with 
respect to them, is to be next door to doing them ; it is 
then infinitely near to choosing, and so committing the 
fact ; for equilibrium is the next step to a degree of pre- 
ponderation ; and one, even the least degree of prepon- 
deration (all things considered) is choice. And not only 
so, but for the will to be in a state of perfect equilibrium 
with respect to such crimes, is for the mind to be in such 
a state as to be full as likely to choose them as to refuse 
them, to do them as to omit them. And if our minds 
must be in such a state wherein it is as near to choosing 
as refusing, and wherein it must of necessity, according 
to the nature of things, be as likely to commit them, as 
to refrain from them ; where is the exceeding heinous- 
ness of choosing and committing them ? If there be no 
harm in often being in such a state, wherein the proba- 
bility of doing and forbearing are exactly equal, there 
being an equilibrium, and no more tendency to one than 
the other, then, according to the nature and laws of such 
a contingence, it may be expected, as an inevitable con- 
sequence of such a disposition of things, that we should 
choose them as often as reject them; that it should 
generally so fall out is necessary, as equality in the effect 
18 the natural consequence of tJie equal tendency of the 
cause, or of the antecedent state of things from which 
the effect arises ; why then should we be so exceedingly 
to blame, if it does so fall out. 

It is many ways apparent that the Arminian scheme 
of liberty is utterly inconsistent with the being of any 
such things as either virtuous or vicious habits or dis- 
positions. If liberty of indifference be essential to 
moral agency, then tnere can be no virtue in any habi- 
tual inclinations of the heart; which are contrary to 
indifference, and imply in tiieir nature the very destruc- 
tion and exclusion of it. They suppose nothing can be 
virtuous, in which no liberty is exercised; but how 
absurd is it to talk of exercising indifference under bias 
and preponderation ! 
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And if self-determining power in the will be necessary 
to moral agency, praise, blame, &c., then nothing done 
by the will can be any further praise or blameworthy 
than so far as the will is moved, swayed and determined 
by itself, and the scales turned by the sovereign power 
ti^e will has over itself. And, therefore, the will miust 
not be put out of its balance already, the preponderation 
must not be determined and effected before hand, and 
80 the self-determining act anticipated. Thus it appears 
another way, that habitual bias is inconsistent witii that 
liberty which Arminians suppose to be necessaiy to 
virtue or vice, and so it follows, that habitual bias itself 
cannot be either virtuous or vicious. 

The same thing follows from their doctrine concern- 
ing the inconsistence of necessity with liberty, praise, 
dispraise, &c. None will deny, that bias and inclination 
may be so strong as to be invincible, and leave no pos- 
sibility of the will's determining contrary to it ; and so 
be attended with necessity. This Dr. Whitby allows 
concerning the will of God, angels, and glorified 
saints, with respect to good ; and the will of devils 
with respect to evil. Therefore, if necessity be incon- 
sistent with liberty, then when fixed inclination is to 
such a degree of strength, it utterly excludes all virtue, 
vice, praise or blame. And if so, then the nearer 
habits are to this strength, the more do they impede 
liberty, and so diminish praise and blame. If very 
strong habits destroy liberty, the lesser ones proportion- 
ably hinder it, according to their degree of strength. 
And, therefore, it will follow, that then is the act most 
virtuous or vicious, when performed without any inclina- 
tion or habitual bias at all; because it is then performed 
with most liberty. 

Every prepossessing fixed bias on the mind brings a 
degree of moral inability for the contrary ; because so 
far as the mind is biassed and prepossessed, so much 
hinderance is there of the contrary. And, therefore, if 
moral inability be inconsistent with moral agency, or 
the nature of virtue and vice, then so far as there is any 
such thing as evil disposition of heart, or habitual 
depravity of inclination — ^whether covetousness, pride, 
malice, cruelty, or whatever else — so much the more 
excusable persons are ; so much the less have their evil 
acts of this kind the nature of vice. And, on the con- 
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trary, whatever excellent dispositions and inclinations 
they have, so much are they the less virtuous. 

It is evident, that no habitual disposition of heart, 
whether it be to a ^eater or less degree, can be in any 
degree virtuous or vicious ; or the actions which proceed 
from them at all praise or blameworthy. Because, 
though we should suppose the habit not to be of such 
strength as wholly to take away all moral ability and 
self-determining power; or hinder but that, although 
the act be parUy frt)m bias, yet it may be in part from 
self-determination; yet in this case, all that is frt)m 
antecedent bias must be set aside, as of no considera- 
tion ; and in estimating the degree of virtue or vice, no 
more must be considered than what arises from self- 
determining power, without any influence of that bias, 
because liberfy is exercised in no more ; so that all that 
is the exercise of habitual inclination is thrown away, 
as not belonging to the morality of the action. By 
which it appears, that no exercise of these habits, let 
them be stronger or weaker, can ever have anything of 
the natm'e of either virtue or vice. 

Here if any one should say, that notwithstanding all 
these things, there may be the nature of virtue and vice 
in habits of the mind ; because these habits may be the 
effects of those acts wherein the mind exercised liberty; 
that however the forementioned reasons will prove that 
no habits which are natural, or that are bom or created 
with us, can be either virtuous or vicious, yet they will 
not prove this of habits, which have been acquired and 
established by repeated free acts. 

To such an objector I would say, that this evasion will 
not at all help the matter. For if freedom of will be 
essential to the very nature of virtue and vice, then 
there is no virtue or vice but only in that very thing, 
wherein this liberty is exercised. If a man in one 
or more things that he does, exercises liberty, and 
then by those acts is brought into such circum- 
stances, that his liberty ceases, and there follows 
a long series of acts or events that come to pass neccB- 
sarily ; those consequent acts are not virtuous or vicious 
rewardable or pimishable; but only the free acts that 
established this necessity ; for in them alone was the 
man free. The following effects that are necessaiy. 
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have no more of the nature of virtue or vice, than 
health or sickness of body have properly the nature of 
virtue or vice, being the effects of a course of free acts 
of temperance or intemperance ; or than the good quali- 
ties of a clock are of the nature of virtue, which are the 
effects of free acts of the artificer ; or the goodness and 
sweetness of the fruits of a garden are moral yirtuea, 
being the effects of the free and faithful acts of the 
gardener. If liberty be absolutely requisite to the 
morality of actions, and necessity wholly inconsistent 
with it, as Arminians greatly insist, then no necessarr 
effects whatsoever, let tiie cause be ever so good or bad, 
can be virtuous or vicious ; but the virtue or vice must 
be only in the free cause. Agreeably to this. Dr. Whitby 
supposes the necessity that attends the good and evu 
habits of the saints in heaven, and damned in hdA, 
which are the consequence of their free acts in their 
state of probation, are not rewardable or punishable. 

On the whole, it appears, that if the notions of Armi- 
nians concerning liberty and moral agency be true, it 
will follow that mere is no virtue in any such habits or 
qualities as humility, meekness, patience, mercy, gra- 
titude, generosity, heavenly mindedness ; nothing at all 
praiseworthy in loving Christ above father and mother, 
ydfe and children, or our own lives; or in delight in 
holiness, hungering and thu*sting after righteousness, 
love to enemies, universal benevolence to mankind; and, 
on the other hand, there is nothing at all vicious, or 
worthy of dispraise, in the most sordid, beastly, malignant, 
devilish dispositions; in being ungrate&l, profane, 
habitually hating God and things sacred and holy ; or 
in being most treacherous, envious and cruel towards 
men. For all these things are dispositions and inclina- 
tions of the heart. And, in short, there is no such thing as 
any virtuous or vicious quality of mind ; no such tlung 
as inherent virtue and holiness, or vice and sin ; and the 
stronger those habits or dispositions are, which used to 
be called virtuous and vicious, the further they are from 
being so indeed ; the more violent men's lusts are, the 
more fixed their pride, envy, ingratitude and malicious- 
ness, still the further are they from being blameworthy. 
If there be a man that by his own repeated acts, or by 
any other means, is come to be of the most hellish dis- 
position, desperately inclined to treat his neighbours 
with injuriousness, contempt and malignity ; the further 
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they should be from any disposition to be angry vfiih 
him, or in the least to blame him. So, on the other hand, 
if there be a person, who is of a most excellent spirit, 
strongly inclining him to the most amiable actions, ad- 
mirably meek, benevolent, &c., so much is he further 
from anything rewardable or commendable. On which 
principles, the man Jesus Ohiist was very far from being 
praiseworthy for those acts of holiness and kindness 
which he performed, these propensities being so stronff 
in his heart. And above all, the infinitely holy and 
gracious God, is infinitely remote from anything com- 
mendable, his good inclinations being infinitely strong, 
and he, therefore, at the utmost possible distance from 
being at liberty. And in all cases, the stronger the in- 
clinations of any are to viiiue, and the more they love it, 
the less virtuous they are ; and the more they love wicked- 
ness, the less vicious. Whether these things are 
agreeable to Scripture, letr^very Christian, and every man 
wno has read the Bible, judge; and whether they are 
agreeable to common sense, let every one judge that 
hath human understanding in exercise. 

And if we pursue these principles, we shall find that 
virtue and vice are wholly excluded out of the world ; 
and that there never was, nor ever can be, any such thing 
as one or the other ; either in God, angels, or men. No 
propensity, disposition, or habit can bevirtuous or vicious, 
as has been shown, because they, so far as they take 
place, destroy the freedom of the will, the foundation of 
all moral agency, and exclude all capacity of either virtue 
or vice. And if habits and dispositions themselves be 
not virtuous nor vicious, neither can the exercise of these 
dispositions be so ; for the exercise of bias is not the 
exercise of free self-determining will, and so there is no 
exercise of liberty in it. Consequently no man is vir- 
tuous or vicious, either in bein^ well or ill disposed, nor 
in acting from a good or bad disposition. And whether 
this bias or disposition be habitiial or not, if it exists but 
a moment before the act of will, which is the efiect of it, 
it alters not the case, as to the necessity of the efiect. 
Or if there be no previous disposition at all, either 
habitual or occasional, tJiat determines the act, then it is 
not choice that determines it; it is, therefore, a contin- 
gence that happens to the man, arising from nothing in 
him ; and is necessary, as to any inclination or choice of 
his ; and therefore cannot make him either the better or 
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worse, any more than a tree is better than other tr«6S, 
because it oftener happens to be lit upon by a swan or 
nightingale; or a rock more vicious than other roc^ 
because rattlesnakes have happened oftener to crawl 
over it. So that there is no virtue nor vice in good or 
bad dispositions, eitlier fixed or transient, nor any virtue 
or vice in acting from any good or bad previous inclina- 
tion ; nor yet any virtue or vice in acting wholly without 
any previous inclination. Where then shall we find 
room for virtue and vice ? 



SECTION VII. 

Arminian Notions of Moral Agency inconsistent with 
ALL Influence of Motive and Inducement in kitheb 
Virtuous or Vicious Actions. 

As Arminian notions of that liberty which is essential 
to virtue or vice are inconsistent witii common sense, in 
their being inconsistent with all virtuous or vicious 
habits and dispositions, so they are no less so in their 
inconsistency with all influence of motives in moral 
actions. 

It is equally against those notions of liberty of will, 
whether there be, previous to the act of choice, a pre- 
ponderancy of the inclination, or a preponderancy of 
those circumstances which have a tendency to move the 
inclination; and, indeed, it comes to just the same 
thing. To say the circumstances of the mind are such 
as tend to sway and turn its inclination one way, is the 
same thing as to say the inclination of ihfi mind, as 
imder such circumstances, tends that way. 

Or if any think it most proper to say that motives do 
alter the inclination, and give a new bias to the mind, it 
will not alter the case, as to the present argument ; for if 
motives operate by giving the mind an inclination, then 
they operate by destroying the mind's indiflference and 
laying it imder a bias. But to do this, is to destroy the 
Arminian freedom ; it is not to leave the will to its own 
Belf-determination, but to bring it into subjection to the 
power of something extrinsic, which operates upon it, 
sways and determines it, previous to its own determina- 
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tion. So that what is done from motive cannot be either 
virtuous or vicious. And, besides, if the acts of tlie 
will are excited by motives, those motives are the causes 
of those acts of the will ; which makes the acts of the 
will necessary, as effects necessarily follow the efficiency 
of the cause. And if the influence and power of the 
motive causes the volition, then the influence of the 
motive determines volition, and volition does not deter- 
mine itselfj and so is not free in the sense of Arminians 
(as has been largely shown already), and consequently 
can be neitiier virtuous nor vicious. 



The supposition which has already been taken notice 
of as an insufficient evasion in other cases, would be in 
like manner impertinently alleged in this case— namely, 
the supposition that liberty consists in a power of SU8> 
pending action for the present, in order to deliberation. 
If it should be said, though it be true, that the will is 
under a necessity of finally following the strongest 
motive, yet it may for the present forbear to act upon 
the motive presented till there has been opportunity 
thoroughly to consider it, and compare its real weight 
with the merit of other motives, I answer as follows : — 
Here again it must be remembered, that if determining 
thus to suspend and consider be that act of the will 
wherein alone liberty is exercised, then in this all virtue 
and vice must consist; and the acts that follow thi» 
consideration, and are the effects of it, being necessary, 
are no more virtuous or vicious than some good or bad 
events which happen when men are fast asleep, and 
which are the consequences of what they did when they 
were awake. Therefore, I would here observe two 
things. 

Firstly — To suppose that all virtue and vice in every 
case consists in determining whether to take time for 
consideration or not, is not agreeable to common sense. 
For according to such a supposition, the most horrid 
crimes, adultery, murder, blasphemy, &c., do not at all 
consist in the horrid nature of the thincfs themselves, 
but only in the neglect of thorough consideration before 
they were perpetrated; which brings their viciousness 
to a small matter, and makes all crimes equal. If it be 
said that neglect of consideration, when such heinous 
evils are proposed to choice, is worse than in other 
o 
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cases, I answer, this is inconsistent, as it snppoees the 
very thing to be which at the same time is supposed not 
to be; it supposes all moral evil, all viciousness and 
heinousness, does not consist merely in the want of 
consideration. It supposes some crimes in themselyes, 
in their own nature, to be more heinous than others, 
antecedent to consideration or inconsideration, wlueh 
lays the person under a previous obligation to consider 
in some cases more than others. 

Secondly — If it were so, that all virtue and vice io 
every case consisted only in the act of the will, whereby 
it determines whether to consider or no, it would not 
alter the case in the least as to the present argument; 
for, still in this act pf the will on this determination, it 
is induced by some motive, and necessarily follows the 
strongest motive ; and so is necessary, even in that aot 
wherein alone it is either virtuous or vicious. 

One thing more I would observe, concerning the 
inconsistence of Arminian notions of moral agency with 
the influence of motives. I suppose none will deny 
that it is possible for motives to be set before the mind 
so powerful, and exhibited in so strong a light, and 
under so advantageous circumstances, as to be invinci- 
ble, and such as the mind cannot but yield to. In this 
case, Arminians will doubtless say, liberty is destroyed. 
And if so, then if motives are exhibited with half so 
much power, they hinder liberty in proportion to their 
strengm, and go half-way towards destroying it. If a 
thousand degrees of motive abolish all liberty, then five 
hundred take it half away. If one degree of the 
influence of motive does not at all inMnge or diminish 
liberty, then no more do two degrees; for nothing 
double is still nothing. And if two degrees do not 
diminish the will's liberty, no more do four, eight, six- 
teen, or six thousand. For nothing multiplied ever so 
much, comes to but nothing. If there be nothing in 
the nature of motive or moral suasion that is at all 
opposite to liberty, then the greatest degree of it cannot 
hurt liberty. But if there be anything in the nature of 
the thing that is against liberty, then the least degree 
of it hurts it in some degree, and, consequently, hurts 
and diminishes virtue. If invincible motives to that 
action which is good take away all the freedom of the 
act, and so all the virtue of it," then the more forcible 
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the motives are, so much the worse, so much the less 
virtue ; and the weaker the motives are, the better for 
the cause of virtue ; and none is best of all. 

Now let it be considered whether these things are 
agreeable to common sense. If it should be allowed, 
that there are some instances wherein the soul chooses 
without any motive, what virtue can there be in such a 
choice? I am sure, there is no prudence or wisdom in 
it. Such a choice is made for no good end; for it is for 
no end at all. If it were for any end, the view of the 
end would be the motive exciting to the act ; and if the 
act be for no good end, and so from no good aim, then 
there is no good intention in it ; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to all our natural notions of virtue, no more virtue 
in it than in the motion of the smoke, which is driven 
to and fro bv the wind, without any aim or end in the 
thing moved, and which knows not whither, nor why and 
wherefore, it is moved. 

Corollary 1. — By these things it appears, that the 
argument against Uie Galvinists, taken from the use of 
counsels, exhortations, invitations, expostulations, &c., 
so much insisted on b^ Arminians, is truly against them- 
selves. For these thm^s can operate no other way to 
any good effect, than as in them is exhibited motive and 
inaucement, tending to excite and determine the acts of 
the will. But it follows on their principles, that the acts 
of will excited by such causes, cannot be virtuous ; be< 
cause so far as they are from these, the^ are not from the 
will's self-determining power. Hence it will follow, that 
it is not worth the wmle to offer any arguments to per- 
suade men to any virtuous volition or voluntary action ; 
it is in vain to set before them the wisdom and amiable- 
ness of ways of virtue, or the odiousness and folly of 
ways of vice. This notion of liberty and moi^al agency 
frubtrates all endeavours to draw men to virtue by in- 
struction, oi]persuasion, precept, or example ; for though 
these things may induce men to what is materially vir- 
tuous, yet at the same time they take away the form of 
virtue, because they destroy lioerty; as they, by their 
own power, put the will out of its equilibrium, determine 
and turn the scale, and take tlie work of self-determining 
power out of its hands. And the clearer the instructions 
are that are fidven, the more powerful the arguments that 
are used, and the more moving the persuaaloii& qtl ^^%sss^r 
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pl66, the more likely they are to frustrate their own de- 
sign ; because they have so much the greater tendency 
to put the will out of its balance, to hinder its freedom 
of self-determination ; and so to exclude the very form 
«f virtue, and the essence of whatsoever is praiseworthy. 

So it clearly follows, from these principles, that God 
has no hand in any man's virtue, nor does at all promote 
it, either by a physical or moral influence ; that none of 
the moral methods he uses with men to promote virtue 
in the world have tendency to the attainment of that 
end ; that all the instructions which he has given to men, 
from the beginning of the world to this day, by prophets, 
t>r apostles, or by his Son Jesus Christ ; that all his 
counsels, invitations, promises, threatenings, warnings, 
and expostulations; that all means he has used with 
men, in ordinances, or providences ; yea, all influences 
of his spirit, ordinary and extraordinary, have had no 
tendency at all to excite any one virtuous act of the mind, 
or to promote anything morally good and commendable, 
in any respect. For there is no way tiiat these, or any 
other means, can promote virtue but one of these three. 
Either, firstly, by a physical operation on the heart. But 
all effects that are wrought in men in this way, have no 
virtue in them, by the concurring voice of all Arminians. 
Or, secondly, morally, by exhibiting motives to the im- 
derstanding, to excite good acts in the will. But it has 
been demonstrated, that volitions which are excited by 
motives, are necessary, and not excited by a self-moving 
power, and, therefore, by their principles, there is no 
virtue in them. Or, thirdly, by merely giving the will 
im opportunity to determine itself concerning the objects 
proposed, either to choose or reject, by its own uncaused, 
unmoved, uninfluenced self-determination. And if this 
be all, then all those means do more to promote virtue 
than vice ; for they do nothing but give the will oppor- 
tunity to determine itself either way, either to good or 
bad, without laying it imder any bias to either ; and so 
there is really as much of an opportunity given to de- 
termine in favour of evil as of good. 

Thus that horrid blasphemous consequence will cer- 
tainly follow frt>m the Arminian doctrine which they 
charge on others, namely, that God acts an inconsistent 
part in using so many counsels, warnings, invitations, 
entreaties, &c.t with 8inners> to induce them to forsake 
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sin and turn to the ways of virtue, and that all are in- 
sincere and fallacious. It will follow £rom their doctrine 
that God does these things when he knows, at the same 
time that they have no manner of tendency to promote 
the efiect he seems to aim at, yea, knows that if they 
have any influence, this very influence will be incon- 
sistMit with such an effect, and will prevent it. Bui 
what an imputation of insincerity would this fix on him 
who is infinitely holy and true ! So that theirs is the 
doctrine which if pursued in its consequences does 
horribly reflect on the most high, and fix on him the 
charge of hypocrisy, and not the doctrine of the Cal- 
vinist, according to their frequent and vehement excla- 
mations and invectives. 

Gorollaiy 2. — From what has been observed in thi^. 
section, it again appears that Arminian principles and 
notions, when fairly examined and pursued in their 
demonstrable consequences, do evidently shut all virtue 
out of the world, and make it impossible that there 
should ever be any such thing in any case, or that any 
such thing should ever be conceived of. For b^ these 
principles the vexy notion of virtue or vice implies 
absurdity and contradiction; for it is absurd in itself, 
and contrary to common sense, to suppose a virtuous act 
of mind without any good intention or aim; and by 
their principles it is absurd to suppose a virtuous act 
with a good intention or aim ; for to act for an end is to 
act from a motive. So that if we rely on these principles, 
there can be no virtuous act with a good design and 
end, and it is self-evident that there ean be none 
without; consequently there can be no virtuous act at 
all. 

Corollary 8. — It is manifest that Arminian notions of 
moral agency and the beinff of a faculty of will cannot 
consist to^eiheTy and that if there be any such thing as 
either a virtuous or vicious act, it cannot be an act of 
will — no will can be at all concerned in it ; for that act 
which is performed without inclination, without motive, 
without end, must be performed without any concern of 
the will. To suppose an act of the will without these 
implies a contradiction. If the soul in its act has no 
motive or end, then in that act (as was observed before) 
it seeks nothing, goes after nothing, exerts tlq ysis^ 
nation to anything, and this impUe^ \ii;i»X m ^CicaX ^&^* ^^ 
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desires nothing and chooses nothing, so that there is no 
act of choice in the case ; and that is as much as to say 
there is no act of will in the case ; which very effectu- 
ally shuts all virtuous and vicious acts out of the uni- 
verse ; inasmuch as, according to this, there can be no 
virtuous or vicious act wherein the will is concerned; 
and according to the plainest dictates of reason, and the 
light of nature, and also the principles of Arminians 
themselves, there can be no virtuous or vicious act 
wherein the will is not concerned. And, therefore, there 
is no room for any virtuous or vicious acts at all. 

Corollary 4. — If none of the moral actions of intel- 
ligent beings are influenced by either previous incli- 
nation or motive, another strange thing mil followi and 
this is, that God not only cannot foreknow any of the 
future moral actions of his creatures, but he can make 
no conjecture, can give no probable guess concerning 
them. For all conjecture in things of this nature must 
depend on some discerning or apprehension of these 
two things, previous disposition and motive, which, as 
has been observed, Arminian notions of moral agency in 
their real consequence altogether exclude. 
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PART IV. 



Wherein the Chief Grounds of the Beasoninos of 
Arminians, in Support and Defence of the fore 

MENTIONED NoTIONS OF LiBERTT, MoRAL AoENCT, &C., 
AND AGAINST THE OPPOSITE DOCTRINE, ABE CONSIDERED. 



SECTION I. 



The Essence of the Virtue and Vice of Dispositions 
OF THE Heart, and Acts of the Will, lies not in 
THEiB Cause, but thieb Natube. 



One main foundation of the reasons which are brought 
to establish the forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, 
vice, &c., is a supposition that the virtuousness of the 
dispositions or acts of the will consists not in the nature 
of these dispositions or acts, but wholly in the origin or 
cause of them ; so that if the disposition of the mind or 
act of the will be ever so good, yet if the cause of the 
disposition or act be not our ^iirtue, there is nothing 
virtuous or praiseworthy in it ; and, on the contrary, if 
the will in its inclinations or acts be ever so bad, yet 
imless it arises from something that is our vice or fault, 
there is nothing vicious or blameworthy in it. Hence 
their ^rand objection and pretended demonstration, or 
self-evidence, against any virtue or commendableness, 
or vice or blameworthiness, of those habits or acts of the 
will which are not from some virtuous or vicious deter- 
mination of the will itself. 

Now, if this matter be well considered, it will ai^^^oasL 
to be altogether a mistiJLe, yea, a gEO%% «i\^%Mx^^^ \ ^s^^ 
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that it is most certain, that if there be any such things 
as a virtuous, or vicious disposition, or volition of mind, 
the virtuousness or viciousness of them consists not in 
the origin or cause of these things, but in the nature of 
them. 

If the essence of virtuousness or commendableness, 
and of viciousness or fault, does not lie in the nature of 
the dispositions or acts of mind, which are said to b« 
our virtue and our fault, but in their cause, then it is 
certain it lies no where at all. Thus, for instance, if the 
vice of a vicious act of will lies not in the nature of the 
act, but the cause, so that its being of a bad nature will 
not make it at all our fiault, unless it arises firom some 
faulty determination of ours as its cause, or something 
in us that is our fault, then, for the same reason, neither 
can the viciousness of that cause lie in the nature of the 
thing itself, but in its cause ; that evil determination of 
ours is not our fault, merely because it is of a bad nature, 
unless it arises from some cause in us that is our £ault. 
And when we come to this higher cause, still the reason 
of the thing holds good ; though this cause be of a bad 
nature, yet we are not at all to blame on that account, un- 
less it arises from something faulty in us. Nor yet can 
blameworthiness lie in the nature of this cause, but in 
the cause of that. And thus we must drive faultiness 
back from step to step, from a lower cause to a higher, 
in infinitum ; and that is thoroughly to banish it from the 
world, and to allow it no possibility of existence any 
where in tibe universality of things. On these principles, 
vice or moral evil canot consist in anything that is an 
effect ; because fault does not consist in the nature of 
things, but in their cause ; as well as because effects are 
necessary, being unavoidably connected with their cause; 
therefore the cause only is to blame. And so it follows, 
that faultiness can lie only in that cause, which is a cause 
only, and no effect of anything. Nor yet can it lie in 
this ; for then it must lie in the nature of the thing it- 
self ; not in its being from any determination of ours, 
nor anything flEiulty in us which is the cause, nor indeed 
hx>m any cause at ail, for by the supposition, it is no effect, 
and has no cause. And thus, he that will maintain it is 
not the nature of habits or acts of will that makes them 
virtuous or faulty, but the cause, must immediately run 
himself out of his own assertion, and in maintaining it. 
Will inBensihly contradict and deny it. 
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This is certain, that if effects are vicious and faulty, 
not from their nature, or from anything inherent in them, 
but because they are from a bad cause, it must be on ac- 
count of the badness of the cause, and so on account 
of the nature of the cause ; a bad effect in the will 
must be bad, because the cause is bad, or of an evil na- 
ture, or has badness as a quality inherent in it ; and a 
good effect in the will must be good, by reason of the 
goodness of the cause, or its being of a good kind and 
nature. And if this be what is meant, the very suppo- 
sition of fault and praise lying not in the nature of the 
thing, but the cause, contradicts itself, and does at least 
resolve the essence of virtue and vice into the nature of 
things, and supposes it originally to consist in that 
And if a caviller has a mind to run from the absurdity 
by saying, "No, the fault of the thing which is the cause 
lies not in this, that the cause itself is of an evil nature, 
but that the cause is evil in that sense, that it is from 
another bad cause." Still the absurdity will follow him ; 
for if so, then the cause before charged is at once acquit- 
ted, and all the blame must be laid to the higher cause, 
and must consist in that's being evil, or of an evil nature. 
So now we are come again to lay the blame of the thing 
blameworthy, to the nature of me thing, and not to the 
cause. And if any is so foolish as to go higher still, and 
ascend from step to step, till he is come to that which is 
the first cause concerned in the whole affair, and will 
say all the blame lies in that, then at last he must be 
forced to own, that the faultiness of the thing which he 
supposes alone blameworthy lies wholly in the nature of 
the thin^, and not in the original or cause of it ; for the 
supposition is, that it has no original, it is determined 
by no act of ours, is caused by nothing f&ulty in us, 
being absolutely without any cause. And so the race is 
at an end, but the evader is taken in his flight 

It is a^eeable to the natural notions of mankind, that 
moral evil, with its desert of dislike and abhorrence, and 
all its other ill-deservings, consists in a certain deformity 
in the nature of certain dispositions of the heart, and 
acts of the will, and not in tne deformity of something 
else, diverse from the very thing itself, which deserves 
abhorrence, supposed to be the cause of it; whidi 
would be absurd, because that would be to suppose a 
thing that is innocent and not evil is trulv evil and 
faulty, because another thing is evil. l\i Vav"^*^^ ^ ^^^-^ 
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tradiction, for it would be to suppose the veiy thing 
which is morally evil and blameworthy is innocent and 
not blameworthy ; but that something else, which is its 
cause, is only to blame. To say, that vice does not con- 
sist in the thing which is vicious, but in its cause, is the 
same as to say, that vice does not consist in vice, but in 
that which produces it. 

It is true a cause may be to blame, for being the cause 
of vice; it may be wickedness in the cause, that it pro- 
duces wickedness. But it would imply a contradiction 
to suppose that these two are the same individual wicked- 
ness ; the wicked act of the cause in producing wicked- 
ness is one wickedness ; and the wickedness produced, 
if there be any produced, is another. And, therefore, 
the wickedness of the latter does not lie in the former, 
but is distinct from it ; and the wickedness of both lies 
in the evil nature of the things which are wicked. 

The thing which makes sin hateful is that by which it 
deserves punishment; which is but the expression of 
hatred. And that which renders virtue lovely, is the 
same with that, on the account of which it is fit to re- 
ceive praise and reward ; which are but the expressioiis 
of esteem and love. But that which makes vice hateful, 
is its hateful nature; and that which renders virtue 
lovely, is its amiable nature. It is a certain beauty or 
deformity that is inherent in that good or evil will, wnich 
is the soul of virtue and vice (and not in the occasion of 
it) which is their worthiness of esteem or disesteem, 
praise or dispraise, according to the common sense of 
mankind. If the cause or occasion of the rise of an 
hateful disposition, or act of will, be also hate^l, sup- 
pose another antecedent evil will ; that is entirely another 
sin, and deserves punishment by itself, under a distinct 
consideration. There is worthiness of dispraise in the 
nature of an evil volition, and not wholly in some fore- 
going act which is its cause, otherwise the evil volition 
which is the effect is no moral evil, any more than sick- 
ness, or some other natural calamity, which arises from 
a cause morally evil. 

Thus, for instance, ingratitude is hateful and worthy 

of dispraise according to common sense, not because 

BometDing as bad or worse than ingratitude was the 

eauBe tZiat produced it, but becau'ae \t la \:iA.tA^ in itself. 
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by its own inherent deformity. So the love of virtue is 
amiable and worthy of praise, not merely because some- 
thing else went before this love of virtue in our minds, 
which caused it to take place there — for instance, our 
own choice, we chose to love virtue, and by some method 
or other wrought ourselves into the love of it — ^but 
because of the amiableness and condecencv of such a 
disposition and inclination of heart. If that was the 
case, that we did choose to love virtue, and so, produced 
that love in ourselves, this choice itself could be no 
otherwise amiable or praiseworthy than as love to virtue, 
or some other amiable inclination was exercised and im- 
plied in it. If that choice was amiable at all, it must be 
so on account of some quality in the nature of the choice. 
If we choose to love virtue, not in love to virtue, or any- 
thing that was good, and exercised no sort of good 
disposition in the choice, the choice itself was not 
virtuous nor worthy of any praise according to common 
sense, because the choice was not of a good nature. 

It ma^ not be improper here to take notice of some- 
thing said by an author that has lately made a mighty 
noise in America — "A necessary holiness," says he,* "is 
no holiness. Adam could not be originally created in 
righteousnes aud true holiness, because he must choose 
to be righteous before he could be righteous. And, 
therefore, he must exist, he must be created, vea, he 
must exercise thought and reflection before he was 
righteous." There is much more to the same efifiect in 
that place, and also in pages 437, 438, 439, and 440. If 
these things are so, it will certainly follow that the first 
choosing to be righteous is no righteous choice, there is 
no righteousness or holiness in it, because no choosing 
to be righteous goes before it; for he plainly speaks of 
choosing to be righteous as what must go before 
righteousness ; and that which follows the choice, being 
the efiect of the choice, cannot be righteousness or holi- 
ness; for an effect is a thing necessary and cannot 
prevent the influence or efficacy of its cause, and, 
therefore, is unavoidably dependent upon the cause; 
and he says, " A necessary holiness is no holiness." So 
that neither can a choice of righteousness be righteous- 
ness or holiness, nor can anything that is consequent 
on that choice and the effect of it be righteousness or 

• Scriptnnl DoctriM of Ori|Ui«k Bin, pi«« \^*tt\t«. IL^^e^sik. 
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holiness, nor can anything that is without choice be 
righteousness or holiness. So that by this scheme all 
righteousness and holiness is at once shut out of the 
world, and no door left open by which it can ever pos- 
sibly enter into the world. 

I suppose the way men came to entertain this absurd 
inconsistent notion with respect to internal inclinatioiis 
and volitions themselves, or notions that imply it — 
namely, that the essence of their moral good or evU 
lies not in their nature, but their cause — ^was, that it is 
indeed a veiy plain dictate of common sense, that it is 
so with respect to all outward actions and sensible 
motions of we body, that the moral good or evil of lliem 
does not lie at all in the motions themselves, whidi 
taken by themselves are nothing of a moral nature ; and 
the essence of all the moral g(K>d or evil that concerns 
them lies in those internal dispositions and volitions 
which are the cause of them. Now, being always used 
to determine this without hesitation or dispute, con- 
cerning external actions, which are the things that in 
the common use of language are signified by such 
phrases as men's actions or their doings, hence when 
they came to speak of volitions, and internal exercises 
of tiieir inclinations, under the same denomination of 
their actions, or what they do, they unwarily determined 
the case must also be the same with these as with 
external actions, not considering the vast difference in 
the nature of the case. 

If any shall still obiect and say, why is it not necessaiy 
that the cause should be considered, in order to deter- 
xrnne whether anything be worthy of blame or praise ? 
Is it agreeable to reason and common sense, that a man 
is to be praised or blamed for that which he is not the 
cause or author of, and has no hand in ? 

I answer, such phrases as being the cause, being the 
the author, having a hand, and the like, are ambiguous. 
They are most vulgarly understood for being the de- 
signing voluntary cause, or cause by antecedent choice ; 
and it is most certain that men are not in this sense ^e 
causes or authors of the first act of their wills, in any 
case; as certain as anything is, or ever can be; for 
nothing can be more certain, wan that a thing is not be- 
fore it 18, nor a, thing of the bdsnQ \dixd before the first 
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thing of that kind; and so no choice before the first 
choice. As the phrase, being the author, may be under- 
stood, not of being the producer by an antecedent act of 
will, but as a person may be said to be the author of the 
act of will itself, by his beinff the immediate agent, or 
the being that is acting, or m exercise in that act ; if 
the phrase of being the author is used to signify this, 
then doubtless common sense ^requires men's being the 
authors of their own acts of will, in order to their being 
esteemed worthy of praise or dispraise on account of 
them. And common sense teaches, that they must be 
the authors of external actions, in the former sense, 
namely, their bein(( the causes of them by an act of will 
or choice, in order to their being justly blamed or praised ; 
but it teaches no such thin^ with respect to the acts of 
the will themselves. But this may appear more manifest 
by the things which will be observed in the following 
section. 



SECTION II. 

The Falseness and Inconsistence of that Metaphysical 
Notion of Action and Aoenct which seems to be 
generally entertained by the Defenders of the 
Arminian Doctrine concerning Liberty, Moral 
Agency, &o. 

One thing that is made very much a ground of arfi;ument 
and supposed demonstration by Arminians, in defence 
of the forementioned principles, concerning moral 
agency, virtue, vice, &c., is their metaphysical notion of 
agency and action. They say, unless the soul has a self- 
determining power, it has no power of action ; if its 
volitions be not caused by itself, but are excited and de- 
termined by some extrinsic cause, they cannot be the 
soul's own acts ; and that the soul cannot be active, but 
must be wholly passive, in those efiects which it is the 
subject of necessarily, and not from its own free deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Chubb lays the foundation of his scheme of liberty, 
and of his arguments to support it, veiy much in this 
position — ^that man is an agent, and ca^«.b\<^ oi^siCLCs^. 
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Which doubtless is true ; but self-determination belongs 
to his notion of action and is the veiy essence of it. 
Whence he infers that it is impossible for a man to act 
and be acted upon, in the same thing, at the same time; 
and that nothing that is an action, can be the effect of 
the action of another; and he insists, that a necessazy 
agent, or an agent that is necessarily determined to slcH, 
18 a plain contradiction. 

But those are a precarious sort of demonstrations 
which men build on the meaning that they arbitraxily 
affix to a word ; especially when that meaning is abstruse, 
inconsistent, and entirely diverse from the original sense 
of the word in common speech. 

That the meaning of the word action, as Mr. Chubb 
and many others use it, is utterly unintelligible and in- 
consistent is manifest, because it belongs to their notion 
of an action, that it is something wherein is no passion 
or passiveness; that is (according to their sense of 
passiveness) it is under the power, influence or action of 
no cause. And this implies that action has no cause, 
and is no effect ; for to be an effect implies passiveness, 
or the being subject to the power and action of its cause. 
And yet they hold that the mind's action is the effect of 
its own determination, yea, the mind's free and voluntary 
determination ; which is the same with free choice. So 
that action is Uxe effect of something preceding, even a 
preceding act of choice ; and, consequently, in this effect 
the mind is passive, subject to the power and action of 
the preceding cause, which is the foregoing choice, and 
therefore cannot be active. So that here we have this 
contradiction, that action is always the effect of foregoing 
choice; and therefore cannot be action, because it is 
passive to the power of that preceding causal choice ; 
and the mind cannot be active and passive in the same 
thing, at the same time. Again, they say necessity is 
utterly inconsistent with action, and a necessary action 
is a contradiction ; and so their notion of action implies 
contingence, and excludes all necessity And therefore 
their notion of action implies that it has no necessary 
dependence or connection with anything foregoing ; for 
such a dependence or connection excludes contingence, 
and implies necessity. And yet their notion of action 
implies necessity, and supposes that it is necessary, and 
cannot be contingent. For they suppose that whatever is 
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properly called action must be determined by the will 
and firee choice ; and this is as much as to say, that it 
must be necessary, being dependent upon, and deter- 
mined by something foregoing — namely, a foregoing act 
of choice. Again, it belongs to their notion of action, of 
that which is a proper and mere act, that it is the be- 
ginnincr of motion, or of exertion of power, but yet it is 
implied in their notion of action that it is not the 
beginning of motion or exertion of power, but is conse- 
quent and dependent on a preceding exertion of power, 
namely, the power of will and choice ; for they say there 
is no proper action but what is freely chosen, or, which 
is the same thing, determined by a foregoing act of free 
choice But if any of them shall see cause to deny this, 
and say they hold no such thing as that every action 
is chosen, or determined, by a foregoing choice, but that 
the very first exertion of will only, undetermined by any 
preceding act, is properly called action, then I say, such 
a man's notion of^action implies necessity ; for wnat the 
mind is the subject of without the determination of its 
own previous choice, it is the subject of necessarily as to 
any hand that free choice has in the afiair ; and without 
any ability the mind has to prevent it, by any will or 
election of its own ; because by the supposition it pre- 
cludes all previous acts of the will or choice in the case 
which mi^ht prevent it. So that it is again, in this other 
way, imphed in their notion of act, that it is both neces- 
sary and not necessary. Again, it belongs to their 
notion of an act, that it is no effect of a predetermining 
bias or preponderation, but springs immediately out of 
indifference and this implies that it cannot be from 
foregoing choice, which is foregoing preponderation; 
if it be not habitual, but occasional, yet if it causes the 
act, it is truly previous, efficacious, and determining. 
And yet, at the same time, it is essential to their notion 
of an act, that it is what the agent is the author of 
freely and voluntarily, and that is, by previous choice 
and design. 

So that, according to their notion of an act considered 
with regard to its consequences, these following things 
are all essential to it, namely : — That it should be neces- 
sary and not necessary; that it should be from a cause 
and no cause; that it should be the fruit of choice and 
design and not the fruit of choice and design ; that it 
should be the beginning of motion or exertion^ axid ^^V 
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eonsequent on previous exertion; that it BhoiQd be 
before it is ; that it should spring immediately out of 
indifference and equilibrium, and yet be the effect of 
preponderation ; that it should be self-originated and 
also have its original from something else ; that it is 
what the mind causes itself, of its own will, and can 
produce orprerent according to its choice or pleasure, 
and yet what the mind has no power to prevent, it 
piecluding all previous choice in the affair. 

So that an act, according to their metaphysical noti<m 
of it, is something of which there is no idea, it is 
nothing but a confusion of the mind excited by words 
without any distinct meaning, and is an absolute non- 
entity, and that in two respects. Firstly, there is 
nothing in the world that ever was, is, or can be, to 
answer the things which must belong to this description 
according to what they suppose to be essential to it. 
And, secondly, there neither is, nor ever was, nor can be, 
any notion or idea to answer the word as they use and 
explain it. For if we should suppose any such notion, 
it would many ways destroy itself. But it is impossible 
any idea or notion should subsist in the mind whose 
very nature and essence which constitutes it destroys it. 
If some learned philosopher, who had been abroad, in 
giving an accoimt of the curious observations he had 
made in his travels, should say, *' He had been in 
Terra del Fuego and there had seen an animal, which he 
calls by a certain name, that begat and brought forth 
itself, and yet had a sire and a dam distinct from itself; 
that it had an appetite and was hungiy before it had a 
being; that his master who led him and governed him 
at his pleasure, was always governed by him and driven 
by him where he pleased; that when he moved he 
took a step before the first step ; that he went with his 
head first, and yet always went tail foremost, and this 
though he had neither head nor tail." It would be no 
impudence at all to tell such a traveller, though a 
learned man, that he himself had no notion or idea of 
such an animal as he gave an account of, and never had, 
nor ever would have. 

As the forementioned notion of action is very incon- 
sistent, so it is wholly diverse from the original meaning 
of the word. The more usual signification of it in 
vulgar speech seems to be some motion or exertion of 
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power that is voluntaiy, or that is the effect of the will, 
and is used in the same sense as doing; and most 
commonly it is used to signify outward actions. So 
thinking is often distinguished nrom acting, and desiring 
and willing from doing. 

Besides tliis more usual and proper signification of 
the word action, there are other ways in wmch the word 
is used that are less proper, which yet have place in 
common speech. Oftentimes it is used to signify some 
motion or alteration in inanimate things, with relation to 
some object and effect So the sprins of a watch is said 
to act upon the chain and wheels ; the sunbeams to act 
upon plants and trees ; and the fire to act upon wood. 
Sometimes ^e word is used to signify motions, altera- 
tions, and exertions of power, which are seen in corpo- 
real things, considered absolutely, especially when these 
motions seem to arise from some internal cause which is 
hidden, so that they have a greater resemblance of those 
motions of our bodies whidx are the effects of internal 
Tolition, or inyisible exertions of will. So the fermen- 
tation of liquor, the operations of the loadstone, and of 
electrical bodies, are called the action of these things. 
And sometimes the word action is used to signify me 
exercise of thought, or of will and inclination ; so medi- 
tating, loying, hating, inclining, disinclining, choosing 
and refusing, may be sometimes called actmg, though 
more rarely (unless it be by philosophers and metaphy- 
sicians) than in any of the otner senses. 

But the word is never used in vulgar speech in that 
sense which Arminian divines use it in, namely, for the 
self-determinate exercise of the will, or an exertion of the 
soul that arises without any necessary connection with 
anything foregoing, If a man does something volun- 
tarily, or as the effect of his choice, then, in me most 
proper sense, and as the word is most originally and 
commonly used, he is said to act; but whether that 
choice or volition be self-determined, or no, whether it 
be connected with foregoing habitual bias, whether it be 
the certain effect of the strongest motive, or some ex- 
trinsic cause, never comes into consideration in the 
meaning of the word. 

And if the word action is arbitrarily used by some men 
otherwise, to suit some scheme of metaphysics or morality ^ 
no argument can reasonably be founded, on %>xOei ^>^*^^ ^^ 
p 
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this term to prove anything but ^eir own pleasure. For 
divines and philosophers strenuously to urge such argu- 
ments, as l^ough they were sufficient to support md. 
demonstrate a whole scheme of moral philosophy and 
divinity, is certainly to erect a mighty edifice on ue sand, 
or rather on a shadow. And though it may now perhaps, 
through custom, have hecome natural for them to use 
the word in this sense (if that may be called a sense or 
meaning which is so inconsistent with itself), yet this 
does not prove that it is agreeable to the natural notioiiB 
men have of things, or that th^re can be anything in 
the creation that diould answer such a meaning. And 
though they appeal to experience, yet the truth is thai 
men are so far from experiencing any such thing, that it 
is impossible for them to have any conception of it. 

If it should be objected, that action and passion are . 
doubtless words of a contrary signification— lut to sup- 
pose that the agent, in its action, is under the x>ower and 
influence of something extrinsic, is to confound action 
and passion, and make them the same thing — 

I answer, that action and passion are doubtless, as they 
are sometimes used, words of opposite significations, but 
not as signifying opposite existences, but only opposite 
relations. The words cause and effect are terms of 
opposite signification, but, nevertheless, if I assert that 
the same thing may, at the same time, in different 
respects and relations, be both cause and effect, this will 
not prove that I confound the terms. The soul may be 
both active and passive in the same thing in different 
respects, active with relation to one thing, and passive 
with relation to another. The word passion, when set 
in opposition to action, or rather activeness, is merely a 
relative term ; it signifies no effect or cause, nor any 
proper existence, but is the same with passiveness, or a 
being passive, or a being acted upon by something. 
Which is a mere relation of a thing to some power or 
force exerted by some cause, producing some effect in it, 
or upon it. And action, when set properly in opposition 
to passion, or passiveness, is no real existence ; it is not 
the same with an action^ but is a mere relation ; it is the 
activeness of something on another thing, being the oppo- 
site relation to the other, namely, a relation of power, or 
force, exerted by some cause, towards another thing, 
which 13 the subject of the effect of that power. Indeed 
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the word action is frequently used to signify something 
not merely relative, but more absolute, and a real exist- 
ence ; as when we say an action ; when the word is not 
used transitively, but absolutely, for some motion or 
exercise of body or mind, without any relation to any 
object or effect ; and as used thus, it is not properly the 
opposite of passion, which ordinarilv signifies nothing 
absolute, but merely the relation of being acted upon. 
And, therefore, if the word action be used in the like 
relative sense, then action and passion are only two con; 
trary relations. And it is no absurdity to suppose that 
contrary relations may belong to the same thmg, at th^ 
same time, with respect to different things. So to sup- 
pose that there are acts of the soul by which a man 
voluntarily moves, and acts upon objects, and produces 
effects, which yet themselves are effects of somethixig 
else, and wherein the soul itself is the object of 89|ide-' 
thing acting upon, and influencing that, does not at all 
confound action and passion. The words may nevertiELe- 
less be prox)erly of opposite signiflcation ; there may* be 
as true and real a difference between acting and being 
caused to act, though we should suppose the soul to be 
both in the same volition, as there is between living, and 
being quickened, or made to live. It is no more a coii- 
tradiction to suppose that action may be the effect 'of 
some other cause, besides the agent, or being that acts, 
than to suppose that life may be the effect of some other 
cause, besides the liver, or the being that lives, in whom 
life is caused to be. 

The thing which has led men into this inconsistent 
notion of action, when applied to volition, as though it 
were essential to this internal action, that the agent 
should be self-determined in it, and that the will should 
be the cause of it, was probably tlds, that according to 
the sense of mankind, and the common use of language 
it is so, with respect to men's external actions, whiSi are 
what originally, and according to the vulgar use and 
most proper sense of the word, are called actions. Men 
in these are self-directed, self-determined, acid their wills 
are the cause of the motions of their bodies, and the ex- 
ternal things that are done ; so that unless men do them 
voluntarily, and of choice, and ilie action be determined 
by their antecedent volition, it is no action or doing of 
theirs. Hence some metaphysicians have be^T^V^^-vajkr 
warily, but exceeding absurdly, to Buppo^ft ^btift ^^as^^ ^^"^" 
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ceming volition itself, that that also must be determined 
by the will, which is to be determined by antecedent voli- 
tion, as the motion of the body is, not considering the 
contradiction it implies. 

But it is very evident, that in the metaphvsical dis- 
tinction between action and passion, (though long since 
become common and the general vogue,) due care his 
not been taken to conform language to the nature of 
things, or to any distinct clear ideas. As it is in innu- 
merable other philosophical, metaphysical terms, used 
in these disputes ; which has occasioned inexpressible 
difficulty, contention, error, and confusion. 

And thus, probably, it came to be thought, that neces- 
sity was inconsistent with action, as these terms are 
applied to volition. First, these terms action and 
necessity are changed from their original meaning, as 
signifying external voluntary action, and constraint, (m 
which meaning they are evidently inconsistent,) to signify 
quite other things, namely, volition itself and certainty 
of existence. Aiid when the change of signification is 
made, care is not taken to make proper allowances and 
abatements for the difference of sense; but still the 
same things are unwarily attributed to action and neces- 
siljr, in the new meaning of the words, which plainlv 
belonged to them in their nrst sense ; and on this ground, 
maxims are established without any real foundation, as 
though they were the most certain truths, and the most 
evident dictates of reason. 

But however strenuously it is maintained that what is 
necessary cannot properly be called action, and that a 
necessary action is contradiction, yet it is probable there 
are few Arminian divines who, if thoroughly tried, would 
stand to these principles. They will aflow that God is 
in the highest sense an active being and the highest 
fountain of life and action ; and they would not pro- 
bably deny that those that are called God's acts of 
righteousness, holiness, and faithfulness, are truly and 
properly God's acts, and God is really a holy agent in 
them; and yet I trust they will not deny that God 
necessarily acts justly and mithfuUy, and that it is im- 
possible for him to act unrighteously and unholily. 
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SECTION III. 

The Beasons why some think n Coktraby to Common 
Sense to Suppose those Things which abe Necessaby 
to be Wobthy of eitheb Pbaise OB Blame. 

It is abundantly affirmed and urged by Arminian writers 
that it is contraiy to common sense and the natural 
notions and apprehensions of mankind to suppose other- 
wise than that necessity (making no distinction between 
natural and moral necessity) is inconsistent with virtue 
and vice, praise and blame, reward and punishment; 
and their arguments from hence have been greatly 
triumphed in, and have been not a little perplexing to 
many who have been friendly to the truth as clearly 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures. It has seemed to 
them indeed difficult to reconcile Calvinistic doctrines 
with the notions men commonly have of justice and 
equity; and the true reasons of it seem to be these that 
follow: — 

I. — ^It is indeed a very plain dictate of common sense 
that natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just 
praise or blame. If men do things which in themselves 
are very good, fit to be brought to pass with very happy 
effects, properly against their wills, and cannot help it— 
or do them from a necessity, that is without their wills, 
or with which their wills have no concern or connection- 
then it is a plain dictate of common sense that it is none 
of their virtue, nor any moral good in them, and that 
they are not worthy to be rewarded or praised, or at all 
esteemed, honoured, or loved, on that account. And, 
on the other hand, that if from like necessity they do 
those things which in themselves are very unhappy and 
pernicious, and do them because they cannot help it, the 
necessity is such that it is all one whether they will 
them or no, and the reason why they are done is from 
necessity only, and not from their wills. It is a very 
plain dictate of common sense that thev are not at all 
to blame ; there is no vice, fault, or moral evil, at all in 
the effect done, nor are they who are thus necessitated 
in anywise worthy to be punished, hated, or in thA \&'&s^ 
disrespected, on Uiat account. 
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In like manner, if things in themselves good and 
desirable are absolutely impossible with a natural ini' 
possibility, the universal reason of mankind teaches that 
this wholly and perfectly excuses persons in their not 
doing them. 

And it is also a plain dictate of common sense that if 
the doing things in themselves good, or avoiding things 
in themselves evil, is not absolutely impossible with su^ 
a natural impossibility, but very difficult with a natural 
difficulty — that is a difficulty prior to, and not at all 
consisting in, will and inclination itself, and which 
would remain the same, let the inclination be what it 
will — ^then a person's neglect or omission is in some 
measure excused, though not wholly; his sin is less 
aggravated than if the thing to be done were easy. 
KnA if, instead of difficulty and hindrance, there be a 
(^ontniiy natural propensity in the state of things to the 
thing to be done, or effect to be brou^t to pass, ab> 
stracted from any consideration of the inclination of the 
heart, though the propensity be not so great as to 
amount to a natural necessity, yet being some approach 
to it, so that the doing the good thing be very much £roni 
this natural tendency in the state of things, and but 
little from a good inclination, then it is 'a dictate of 
common sense that there is so much the less virtue in 
what is done, and so it is less praiseworthy and reward- 
able. The reason is easy, namely, because such a 
natural propensity or tendency is an approach to natural 
necessity ; and the greater the propensity, still so much 
the nearer is the approach to necessity. And, therefore, 
as natural necessity takes away or shuts out all virtue, 
so this propensity approaches to an abolition of virtue, 
that is, it diminishes it. And, on the other hand, 
natural difficulty in the state of things is an approach 
to natural impossibility; and as the latter, when it is 
complete and absolute, wholly takes away blame, so 
such difficulty takes away some blame or diminishes 
blame, and makes the thing done to be less worthy of 
punishment. 

II. — Men in their first use of such phrases as these, 
must, cannot, cannot help it, cannot avoid it, necessary, 
unable, impossible, jinavoidable, irresistible, &c., use them 
to signify a necessity of constraint or restraint, a natural 
nece6aity or impossibility, ox some necessity that the will 
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has nothing to do in ; which may be, whether men will 
or no ; and which may be supposed to be just the same, 
let men's inclinations and desires be what they will. 
Such kind of terms in their original use, I suppose among 
all nations, are relative ; caitying in their signification 
(as was before observed) a reference or respect to some 
contrary will, desire or endeavour, which, it is supposed, 
is, or may be, in the ease. All men find, and begin to 
find in early childhood, that there are innumerable mings 
that cannot be done which they desire to do, and innumer- 
able things which they are averse to that must be; they 
cannot avoid them, they will be, whether they choose them 
or no. It is to express this necessity, which men so soon 
and so often find, and which so greatly and so early 
affects them in innumerable cases, mat such terms and 
phrases are first formed; and it is to signify such a neces- 
sity that they are first used, and that they are mos^ 
constantly used, in the common affairs of life; and 
not to signify any such metaphysical, speculative, 
and abstract notion, as that connection in the nature or 
course of things which is between the subject and the 
predicate of a proposition, and which is the foundation 
of the certain tiiith of that proposition ; to signify which, 
they who employ themselves in philosophical inquiries 
into the first origin and metaphysical relations and de- 
pendencies of things, have borrowed these terms, fo rwant 
of others. But we grow up from our cradles in a use of 
such terms and phrases, entirely different from this, and 
carrying a sense exceeding diverse from that in which they 
are commonly used in the controversy between Arminians 
and Galvinists. And it being, as was said before, a dic- 
tate of the universal sense of mankind, evident to us as 
soon as we begin to think, that the necessity signified by 
these terms, in the sense in which we first learn them, 
does excuse persons, and free them from all fault or 
blame, hence our ideas of excusableness or faultlessness 
is tied to these terms and phrases by a strong habit, which 
is begun in childhood, as sobn as we begin to speak, and 
grows up with us, and is strengthened by constant use 
and custom, the connection growing stronger and stron- 
ger. 

The habitual connection which is in men's minds be- 
tween blamelessness and those forementioned terms, 
must, cannot, unable, necessary, impossible, unavoidable^ 
&o.f becomes vezy strong, becooBQ «a ^ooti^^^^-^^^^tcl^^ 
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begin to nse reason and speech, they have oecasion to 
excuse themselves, from the natural necessity signified 
by these terms, in numerous instances — "I cannot do 
it,'* " I could not help it ;" and all mankind have con- 
stant and daily occasion to use such phrases in this 
sense, to excuse themselves and others in almost all tiie 
concerns of life, with respect to disappointments, and 
things that happen, which concern and effect us and 
othei*s, that are hurtful, or disagreeable to us or them, 
or things desirable, that we or omers fail of. 

That a being accustomed to an union of difierent ideas, 
from early childhood, makes the habitual connection ex- 
ceeding strong, as though such connection were owinrto 
nature, is manifest in innumerable instances. It is idto- 
gether by such an habitual connection of ideas that men 
judge of the bigness or distance of the objects of sight 
from their appearance. Thus it is owing to such a con- 
nection early established, and growing up with a person, 
that he judges a moimtain, which he sees at ten miles 
distance, to be bigger than his nose, or further off than 
the end of it. H6,ving been used so long to join a con- 
siderable distance and magnitude with such an appear- 
ance, men imagine it is by a dictate of natural sense ; 
whereas it would be quite otherwise with one that had 
his eyes newly opened, who had been bom blind; he 
would have the same visible appearance, but natural 
sense would dictate no such thing concerning the mag* 
nitude or distance of what appeared. 

III. — ^When men, after they have been so habituated 
to connect ideas of innocency or blamelessness with such 
terms, that the imion seems to be the effect of mere 
nature, come to hear the same terms used, and leam to 
use them themselves, in the forementioned new and 
metaphysical sense, to signify quite another sort of 
necessity, which has no such kind of relation to a con- 
trary supposable will and endeavour; the notion of 
plain and manifest blamelessness, by this means, is by a 
strong prejudice, insensibly and unwarily transfeired to 
a case to which it by no means belongs ; the change of 
the use of the terms, to a signification which is, very 
diverse, not being taken notice of, or adverted to. And. 
there are several reasons why it is not. 

Firstly^— The terms, aa used b-y ^gJcdloso^hers, are not 
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very distinct and clear in their meaning ; few use them 
in a fixed determined sense. On the contrary, their 
meaning is very vague and conflised. Which is what 
commonly happens to the words used to signify things 
intellectual and moral, and to express what Mr. Locke 
calls mixed modes. If men had a clear and distinct un- 
derstanding of what is intended by these metaphysical 
terms, they would be able more easily to compare them 
with their original and common sense, and so would not 
be so easily cheated by them. The minds of men are so 
easily led into delusion by no sort of terms in the world, 
as by words of this sort. 

Secondly — The change ofthesignification of the terms 
is the more insensible, because the mings signified, though 
indeed very different, yet do in some generals agree. In 
necessity, that which is vulgarly so called, there is a 
strong connection between the thing said to benecessaiy, 
and something antecedent to it, in the order of nature ; 
so there is also in philosophical necessity. And thouffh 
in both kinds of necessity the connection cannot be 
called by that name, with relation to an opposite will or 
endeavour, to which it is superior — ^which is the case in 
vulgar necessity — yet in bom the connection is prior to 
will and endeavour, and so in some respect superior. In 
both kinds of necessity there is a foundation for some 
certainty of the proposition that affirms the event. The 
terms used being the same, and the things signified 
agreeing in these and some other general circumstances 
and the expressions as used by philosophers being not 
well defined, and so of obscure and loose signification ; 
hence persons are not aware of the great difference ; and 
the notions of innocence or faultlessness, which were so 
strongly associated with them, and were strictly united 
in their minds ever since they can remember, remain 
united with them still, as if the union were altogether 
natural and necessary ; and they that go about to make 
a separation, seem to them to do great violence even to 
nature itself. 

IV. — ^Another reason why it appears difficult to re- 
concile it with reason, that men snould be blamed for 
that which is necessary with a moral necessity (which, 
as was observed before, is a species of philosophical 
necessity) is, that for want of aue consideration, men 
inwardly entertain that apprehen&ioii \3[^\i ^(^^ t^^^^^- 
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sity may be against men's wills and sincere endeavours. 
They go awav with that notion that men may truly will 
and wish and strive that it may be otherwise, but tibat 
invincible necessity stands in the way. And many think 
thus concerning themselves. Some that are wicked men 
think that they wish that they were good, that they 
loved God and holiness, but yet do not find that their 
wishes produce the effect. The reasons why men think 
thus are as follows: — ^Firstly, they find what may be 
called an indirect willingness to have a better will, in 
the manner before observed ; for it is impossible, anJd a 
contradiction, to suppose the will to be directly and 
properly against itself. And they do not consider that 
this indirect willingness is entirely a different thing 
firom properly willing the thing that is the duly and 
virtue required, and that there is no virtue in that sort 
of willingness which they have. They do not consider 
that the vohtions which a wicked man may have that he 
loved God, are no acts of the will at all against the moral 
evil of not loving God, but only some disagreeable con- 
sequences; but the making the requisite distinction 
requires more care of reflection and thought than most 
men are used to. And men, through a prejudice in their 
own fia.vour, are disposed to think well of their own 
desires and dispositions, and to account them good and 
virtuous, though their respect to virtue be only indirect 
and remote, and it is nothing at all that is virtuous that 
truly excites or terminates their inclinations. Secondly, 
another thing that insensibly leads and beguiles men 
into a supposition that this moral necessity or impossi- 
bility is, or may be, against men's wills and true endear 
vours, is the derivation and formation of the terms 
themselves that are often used to express it, which is 
such as seems directly to point to and hold this forth. 
Such words, for instance, as unable, unavoidable, im- 
possible, irresistible, which carry a plain reference to a 
supposable power exerted, endeavours used, resistance 
made, in opposition to the necessity; and the persons 
that hear them, not considering nor suspecting but that 
they are used in their proper sense, that sense being, 
therefore, imderstood, there does natmtilly^ and, as it 
were, necessarily, arise in their minds a supposition that 
it may be so indeed, that true desires and endeavours 
may take place, but that invincible necessity stands in 
the way and renders them vain and to no effect. 
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V. — Another thing which makes persons more ready 
to suppose it to be contrary to reason, that men should 
be exposed to punishments threatened to sin for doing 
those things which are moi*ally necessary, or not doing 
those things morally impossible, is, that imagiiiatiDn 
strengthens the argument and adds greatly to the' power 
and influence of the seeming reasons against it, from 
the flnreatness of that punishment. To allow that they 
may be justly exposed to a small punishment would not 
be so difficult ; whereas, if there were any good reason 
in the case, if it were truly a dictate of reason that such, 
necessity was inconsistent with faultiness or just punish-, 
ment, the demonstration would be equally certain 
with respect to a small punishment, or any punistonent 
at all, as a very great one ; but it is not equally easy ,t()uth6 
imagination. They that argue against the justice of 
damning men for those things that are thus nedeg^suy, 
seem to make their argument the stronger by setting 
forth the greatness of the pimishment in strong.expres- 
sions — ^that a man should be cast into eternal biilcfuncs, 
that he should be made to fry in hell to all eteiTij[ty; lor 
those things which he had no power to avoid, iCna. was 
under a fatal, unfrustrable, invincible necessity of doing. 



SECTION IV. 

It is Aorseable to Common Sense, and the Natubal 
Notions of Mankind, to suppose Moral Necessity to 
BE Consistent with Praise and Blame, Bewabd and 
Punishment. 

Whetheb the reasons that have been given why it ap- 
pears difficult to some persons to reconcile with common 
sense the praising or blaming, rewarding or punishing, 
those things which are morally necessary, are thought 
satisfactory, or not, yet it most evidently appears by the 
following things, that if this matter be rightly imder- 
stood, setting aside all delusion arising from the impro- 
priety and ambiguity of terms, this is not at all incon- 
sistent with the natural apprehensions of mankind, and 
that sense of things which is found everywhere in the 
common people, who are furthest from having their 
thoughts perverted from their natural chaxm&V Vi "o^^^ 
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physical and philosophical subtilties ; but, on the contraiy, 
altogether agreeable to, and the very voice and dictate of, 
fhis natural and vulgar sense. 

I. — ^This will appear if we consider what the vtdgar 
notion of blameworthiness is. The idea which the com- 
mon people through all ages and nations have of firalti' 
ness, I suppose to be plainly this — a persons being or 
doing wrong, with his own will and pleasure, containing 
these two tlungs, firstly, his doing wron^, when he does as 
he pleases ; secondly, his pleasures being wrong ; or, in 
odier words, perhaps more intelligibly expressing their 
notion, a person's having his heart wrong, and doing 
wrong from his heart. And this is the sum total of the 
matter. 

The common people do not ascend up in their reflec- 
tions and abstractions to the metaphysical sources, 
relations, and dependencies of things, in order to form 
their notion of faultiness or blameworthiness. They do 
not wait till they have decided by their refinings what 
first determines the will; whether it be determined by 
something extrinsic, or intrinsic ; whether volition de- 
termines volition, or whether the understanding deter- 
mines the will; whether there be any such thing as 
metaphysicians mean by contingence (if they have any 
meaning) ; whether there be a sort of a strange unac- 
countable sovereignty in the will, in the exercise of 
which, by its own sovereign acts, it brings to pass all its 
own sovereign acts. They do not take any part of their 
notion of fault or blame from the resolution of any such 
questions. If this were the case, there are multitudes 
^lat — ^yea, the far greater part of mankind, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand — ^would live and die 
without having any such notion as that of fault ever 
entering into meir heads, or without so much as once 
having any conception that any body was to be either 
blamed or commended for anything. To be sure, it 
would be a long time before men came to have such 
notions. Whereas, it is manifest, they are some of the 
first notions that appear in children, who discover as 
soon as they can speak, or think, or act at all as rational 
creatures, a sense of desert. And, certainly, in forminff 
their notion of it they make no use of metaphysics. AU 
the ground they go upon consists in these two things, 
experience and a natural Ben.<aatiou oi «, certain fitness or 
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agreeableness which there is in uniting such moral evil 
as is above described, namely, a being or doing wrong 
with the will, and resentment in others, and pain in- 
flicted on the person in whom this moral evil is ; which 
natural sensation or sense is what we call by the name 
of conscience. 

It is true the common people and children, in their 
notion of a faulty act or deed of any person, do suppose 
that it is the person's own act and deed ; but this it all 
that belongs to what they understand by a thing's being 
a person's own deed or action — even that it is something 
done by him of choice. That some exercise or motion 
^ould begin of itself does not belong to their notion of 
an action or doing. If so, it would belong to their notion 
of it that it is something which is the cause of its own 
beginning ; and that is as much as to say, that it is before 
it begins to be. Nor is their notion of an action some 
motion or exercise that begins accidentally, without any 
cause or reason ; for that is contrary to one of the prime 
dictates of common sense, namely, that eveiything that 
begins to be, has some cause or reason why it is. 

The common people, in their notion of a faulty or 
praiseworthy deed or work done by any one, do suppose 
that the man does it in the exercise of liberty ; but then 
their notion of liberty is only a person's having oppor- 
tunity of doin^ as he pleases. They have no notion of 
liberfy consisting in the will's first acting, and so causing 
its own acts ; and determining, and so causing its own 
determinations; or choosing, and so causing its own 
choice. Such a notion of liberty is what none have but 
those that have darkened their own minds with confused 
metaphysical speculation and abstruse and ambiguous 
terms. If a man is not restrained from acting as his will 
determines, or constrained to act otherwise, men he has 
liberty, according to common notions of liberty, without 
tsdking into the idea that grand contradiction of aU, the 
determinations of a man's free will beins the effects of 
the determinations of his free will. Nor have men com- 
monly any notion of freedom consisting in indifference. 
For if BO, then it would be agreeable to their notion that 
the greater indifference men act with, the more freedom 
the^ act with; whereas the reverse is true. He that in 
acting proceeds with the fullest inclination, does what 
he does with the greatest freedom, according to QQ\SkS£L<^\^ 
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sense. And so far is it from being agreeable to common 
sense, that such liberty as consists in indifference, is 
requisite to praise or blame, that, on the contrary, the 
dictate of every man's natural sense through the world 
is, that the further he is from being indifferent in his 
acting good or evil, and the more he does either with or 
without full and strong inclination, the more is he to be 
esteemed or abhorred, commended or condemned. 

II. — If it were inconsistent with the common sense of 
mankind, that men should be either to be blamed or 
commended in any volitions they have or fail of in case 
of moral necessity or impossibilily, then it would surely 
also be agreeable to the same sense and reason of man- 
kind, that the nearer the case approaches to such a 
moral necessity or impossibility, either through a strong 
antecedent moral propensity on the one hand,4e or a 
great antecedent opposition and difficulty on the other, 
the nearer does it approach to a being neither blameable 
nor commendable ; so that acts exerted with such pre- 
ceding propensity would be worthy of proportionably 
less praise ; and when omitted, the act being attended 
with such difficulty, the omission would be worthy of 
the less blame. It is so, as was observed before, with 
natural necessity and impossibility, propensity and diffi- 
culty; as it is a plain <Uctat(3 of the sense of all man- 
kind that natural necessity and impossibility takes away 
all blame and praise ; and, therefore, that the nearer the 
approach is to these through previous propensity or 
difficulty, so praise and blame are proportionably dimi- 
nished. And if it were as much a dictate of common 
sense that moral necessity of doing, or impossibility of 
avoiding, takes away all praise and blame as that natural 
necessify or impossibility does this, then, by a perfect 
parity of reason, it would be as much the dictate of 
common sense that an approach to moral necessity of 
doing, or impossibility of avoiding, diminishes praise 
and blame, as that an approach to natural necessity and 
impossibility does so. It is equally the voice of com- 
mon sense, that persons are excusable in part, in neg- 
lecting things difficult against their wills, as that they 
are excusable wholly in neglecting things impossible 
against their wills. And if it made no difference, whether 
the impossibility were natural and against the will, or 

* It is here aigaed, on tu^pogitton, that not all propensity impl&M monl . 
neotfuityf but only some rery high dB|;ce«ft', ^hich.xM»nA ^wUl deny. 
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moral, lying in the will, with regaid to exonsableness, so 
neither would it make any difference whether the diffi- 
culty, or approach to necessity, be natural against the 
will, or mond, lying in the propensity of the will. 



But it is apparent that the reverse of these things is 
true. If there be an approach to a moral necessity in a 
man's exertion of good acts of will, they being the exer- 
cise of a strong propensity to good, and a very power- 
ful love to virtue, it is so far from being the dictate of 
common sense, that he is less virtuous, and the less to 
be esteemed, loved, and praised ; that it is agreeable to 
the natural notions of all mankind that he is so much 
the better man, worthy of greater respect, and higher 
commendation. And the stronger the' inclination is, and 
the nearer it approaches to necessi^ in that respect, or 
to impossibility of neglecting the*"wtu6us act, or of do- 
ing a vicious one, still the more^yirttious, and worthy of 
higher commendation. And,' on ^ the other hand, if a 
man exerts evil acts of mind — ap' for instance, acts of 
pride or malice, from a rooted dUd strong habit or prin- 
ciple of haughtiness and ma]icit>usneS8, and a violent 
propensity of heart to such acts-^a^cording to the natu- 
ral sense of all men, he is so fixr from being the less 
hateful and blameable on that ac<^unt, that he is so 
much the more worthy to be detested and condemned 
by all that observe him. 

Moreover, it is manifest that it is no part of the notion 
which mankind commonly have of a blameable or praise- 
worthy act of the will, that it is an act which is not de- 
teimined by an antecedent bias or motive, but by the 
sovereign power of the will itself; because, if so, the 
greater hand such causes have in determining any 
acts of the will, so much the less virtuous or vicious 
would they be accounted, and the less hand, the more 
virtuous or vicious. Whereas the reverse is true ; men 
do not think a good act to be the less praiseworthy for 
the agent's being much determined in it by a good in- 
clination or a good motive, but the more. And if good 
inclination or motive has but little influence in deter- 
mining the agent, they do not think his act so much the 
more virtuous, but the less. And so concerning evil 
acts, which are determined by evil motives or incli- 
nations. 
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Yea, if it be supposed that good or evil di8x>08ition8 
are implanted in the hearts of men by nature itself, 
(which, it is certain, is vulgarly supposed in innumerable 
cases,) yet it is not commonly supposed that men are 
worthy of no praise or dispraise for such dispositions, 
although what is natural is undoubtedly necessary, 
nature being prior to all acts of the will whatsoever. 
Thus, for instance, if a man appears to be of a veiy 
haughty or malicious disposition, and is supposed to be 
80 by his natural temper, it is no vulgar notion, no dic- 
tate of the common sense and apprehension of men, that 
'-: BVLoh. dispositions are no vices or moral evils, or that such 
persons are not worthy of disesteem, odium, and dis- 
honour ; or that the proud or malicious acts which flow 
from such natural dipositions, are worthy of no resent- 
ment. Yea, such vile natural dispositions, and the 
strength of them, will commonly be mentioned rather as 
an aggravation of the wicked acts that come from such 
a fountain, than an extenuation of them. Its being 
natural for men to act thus is often observed by men in 
the height of their indignation ; they will say, ** It is 
his very nature; he is of a vile natural temper; it is as 
natural to him to act so as it is to breathe ; he cannot 
help serving the devil," &c. But it is not thus with 
regard to hurtful mischievous things that any are fhe 
subjects or occasions of by natural necessity against 
their inclinations. In such a case, the necessity, by the 
common voice of mankind, will be spoken of as a full 
excuse. Thus it is very plain that common sense makes 
a vast difference between these two kinds of necessily, 
as to the judgment it makes of their influence on the 
moral quality and desert of men's actions. 

And these dictates of men's minds are so natural and 
necessary, that it may be very much doubted whether 
the Arminians themselves have ever got rid of them ; 
yea, as to their greatest doctors, that have gone furthest 
in defence of Qieir metaphysical notions of liberty, 
and have brought their arguments to their greatest 
strength, and, as they suppose, to a demonstration, 
against the consistence of virtue and vice with any ne- 
cessity, it is to be questioned whether there is so much 
as one of them but that, if he suffered very much from 
the injurious acts of a man under the power of an in- 
vincible haughtiness and malignancy of temper, would 
not, from the forementioned natural sense of mind, 
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resent it far otherwise than if as great sufferings came 
upon him from the wind that blows, and fire that bums 
by natural necessity, and otherwise than he would if he 
suffered as much from the conduct of a man perfectly 
delirious; yea, though he first brought his distraction 
upon him some way by his own fault. 

Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make 
between natural and moral necessity, as though it were 
altogether impertinent in this controversy ; mat which 
is necessary, say they, is necessary; it is that which 
must be, and cannot be prevented. And that which is 
impossible, is impossible, and cannot be done; and, 
therefore^ none ean be to blame for not doing it. And 
such comparisons are made use of as the commanding 
of a man to walk who has lost his legs, and condemning 
and punishing him for not obeying ; inviting and calling 
upon a man, who is shut up in a strong prison, to come 
forth, &c. But in these things Arminians are very un- 
reasonable. Let common sense determine whether there 
be not a great difference between those two cases ; the one 
that of a man who has offended his prince, and is cast 
into prison ; and after he has lain there awhile, the king 
comes to him, calls him to come forth to him, and tells him 
that if he will do so, and will fall down before him, and 
humbly beg his pardon, he shall be forgiven, and set at 
liberty, and also be greatly enriched, and advanced to 
honour ; the prisoner heartily repents of the folly and 
wickedness of his offence against his prince, is thoroughly 
disposed to abase himself, and accept of the king's offer, 
but is confined by strong walls, with gates of brass, and 
bars of iron. The other case is that of a man who is of 
a very unreasonable spirit, of a haughty, ungrateful, 
wilful disposition, and, moreover, has been brought up 
in traitorous principles, and has his heart possessed with 
an extreme and inveterate enmity to his lawful sovereign ; 
and for his rebellion is cast into prison, and lies long 
there, loaded with heavy chains, and in miserable cir- 
cumstances. At length the compassionate prince comes 
to the prison, orders his chains to be knocked off, and 
his prison doors to be. set wide open ; calls to him, and 
tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall down 
before him, acknowledge that he has treated him un- 
worthily, and ask his forgiveness, he shall be forgiven, 
set at liberty, and set in a place of great ditqiity and 
profit in his court. But he is so stout and ^^AtsiidJ^Sc^SxiN.^ 
Q 
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and full of haughty malignity, that he cannot be willing 
to accept the offer ; his rooted strong pride and malice 
have perfect power over him, and, as it were, bind him, 
by binding his heart ; the opposition of his heart has the 
mastery over him, having an influence on his mind far 
superior to the king's grace and condescension, and to all 
his kind offers and promises. Now, is it agreeable to 
common sense to assert and stand to it, that there is no 
difference between these two cases, as to any worthiness 
of blame in the prisoners, because, forsooth, there is a 
necessity in both, and the required act in each case is 
impossible? It is true a man's evil dispositions may 
be as strong and immovable as the bars of a castle ; but 
who cannot see that when a man, in the latter case, is 
said to be unable to obey the command, the expression 
is used improperly, and not in the sense it has originally 
and in common speech ? And that it may properly be 
said to be in the rebel's power to come out of prison, 
seeing he can easily do it if he pleases, though by reason 
of his vile temper of heart, which is fixed and rooted, it 
is impossible that it should please him ? 

Upon the whole, I presume there is no person of good 
understanding, who impartially considers the things 
which have been observed, but will allow that it is not 
evident from the dictates of the common sense, or natural 
notions, of mankind, that moral necessity is inconsistent 
with praise and blame. And, therefore, if the Arminians 
would prove any such inconsistency, it must be by some 
philosophical and metaphysical arguments, and not com- 
mon sense. 

There is a grand illusion in the pretended demonstra- 
tion of Arminians from common sense. The main 
strength of all these demonstrations lies in that preju- 
dice mat arises through the insensible change of the 
use and meaning of such terms as liberty, able, unable, 
necessary, impossible, unavoidable, invincible, action, 
&c., from their original and vulgar sense, to a metaphy- 
sical sense entirely diverse, and the sti'ong connection 
of the ideas of blamelessness, &c., with some of these 
terms, by a habit contracted and established while 
these terms were used in their first meaning. This pre- 
judice and delusion is the foundation of all those posi- 
tions they lay down as maxims, by which most oi the 
Scripturea, which they allege in this controversy, are 
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resent it far otherwise than if as great sufferings came 
upon him from the wind that blows, and fire that bums 
by natural necessity, and otherwise than he would if he 
suffered as much from the conduct of a man perfectly 
delirious; yea, though he first brought his distraction 
upon him some way by his own fault. 

Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make 
between natural and moral necessity, as though it were 
altogether impertinent in this con^versy ; mat which 
is necessary, say they, is necessary; it is that which 
must be, and cannot be prevented. And that which is 
impossible, is impossible, and cannot be done; and, 
therefore^ none ean be to blame for not doing it. And 
such comparisons are made use of as the commanding 
of a man to walk who has lost his legs, and condemning 
and punishing him for not obeying ; inviting and calling 
upon a man, who is shut up in a strong prison, to come 
forth, &c. But in these things Armimans are veiy un- 
reasonable. Let common sense determine whether there 
be not a great difference between those two cases ; the one 
that of a man who has offended his prince, and is cast 
into prison ; and after he has lain there awhile, the king 
comes to him, calls him to come forth to him, and tells him 
that if he will do so, and will fall down before him, and 
humbly beg his pardon, he shall be forgiven, and set at 
liberty, and also be greatly enriched, and advanced to 
honour ; the prisoner heartily repents of the folly and 
wickedness of his offence against his prince, is thoroughly 
disposed to abase himse^, and accept of the king's offer, 
but is confined by strong walls, with gates of brass, and 
bars of iron. The other case is that of a man who is of 
a very unreasonable spirit, of a haughty, ungrateful, 
wilful disposition, and, moreover, has been brought up 
in traitorous principles, and has his heart possessed witli 
an extreme and inveterate enmity to his lawful sovereign ; 
and for his rebellion is cast into prison, and lies long 
there, loaded with heavy chains, and in miserable cir- 
cumstances. At length the compassionate prince comes 
to the prison, orders nis chains to be knocked off, and 
his prison doors to be set wide open ; calls to him, and 
tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall down 
before him, acknowledge that he has treated him un- 
worthily, and ask his forgiveness, he shall be forgiven, 
set at liberty, and set in a place of great di(piity and 
profit in his court. But he is so stout oca^ ^X/^tsi^^SxiX. 
Q 
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nerer be worth tlie while to use any means or endea- 
vours to obtain the one, and avoid the other, seeing no 
endeavours can alter the futurity of the event, whim is 
become necessary by a connection already established. 

But I desire that this matter may be fiilly considered, 
and that it may be examined with a thorough strictness 
whether it will follow that endeavours and means, in 
order to avoid or obtain any future thing, must be more 
in vain, on the supposition of such a connection of 
antecedents and consequents, than if the contrary be 
supposed. 

For endeavom*s to be in vain is for them not to be 
successful ; that is to say, for them not eventually to be 
the means of the thing aimed at ; which cannot be, but 
in one of these two ways — either, firstly, that although 
the means are used, yet the event aimed at does not 
follow ; or, secondly, if the event does follow, it is not 
because of the means, or from any connection or dei>end- 
ence of the event on the means ; the event would have 
come to pass as well without the means, as with them. 
If either of these two things are the case, then the 
means are not properly successful, and are truly in vain. 
The suecessfulness or unsuccessfulness of means, in 
order to an effect, or their being in vain or not in vain, 
consists in those means being connected, or not con- 
nected, with the effect, in such a manner as this, namely, 
that the effect is with the means, and not without them; 
or, that the being of the effect is, on the one hand, con- 
nected with the means, and the want of the effect, on 
the other hand, is connected with the want of the means. 
If there be such a connection as this between means 
and end, the means are not in vain ; the more there is 
of such a connection, the further they are from being 
in vain ; and the less of such a connection, the more 
they are in vain. 

Now, therefore, the question to be answered — ^in order 
to determine whether it follows from this doctrine of 
the necessary connection between foregoing things and 
consequent ones, that means used in order to any effect, 
are more in vain than they would be otherwise — ^is, 
whether it follows from it that there is less of the fore- 
mentioned connection between means and effect ; that 
is whether on the supposition of there being a real 
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and true connection between antecedent things and 
consequent ones, there must be less of a connection 
between means and effect than on the supposition of 
there being no fixed connection between antecedent 
things and consequent ones ; and the very stating of 
this question is sufficient to answer it. It must appear 
to every one that will open his eyes, that this question 
cannot be affirmed without the grossest absurdity and 
inconsistence. Means are foregoing things, and effects 
are following things ; and if there were no connection 
between foregoing things and following ones, there 
oould be no connection between means and end ; and 
so all means would be wholly vain and fruitless. For it 
is by virtue of some connection only that they become 
successful ; it is some connection observed, or revealed, 
or otherwise known, between antecedent things and 
following ones, that is what directs in the choice of 
means. And if there were no such thing as an estab- 
lished connection, there could be no choice, as to means ; 
one thin^ would have no more tendency to an effect 
than anotn«r ; tiiere would be no such thing as tendency 
in the case. All those things which are successful 
means of other things, do therein prove connected 
antecedents of them; and, therefore, to assert, that a 
a fixed connection between antecedents and consequents 
makes means vain and useless, or stands in the way to 
hinder the connection between means and end, is just as 
ridiculous as to say, that a connection between antece- 
dents and consequents stands in the way to hinder a 
connection between antecedents and consequents. 

Nor can any supposed connection of the succession 
or train of antecedents and consequents, firom the very 
beginning of all things, the connection being made al- 
ready sure and necessary, either by established laws of 
nature, or by these together with a decree of sovereign 
immediate interpositions of divine power, on such and 
such occasions, or any other way (if anv other there be), 
I say, no such necessary connection of a series of ante* 
cedents and consequents can in the least tend to hinder, 
but that the means we use may belong to the series, 
and eo may be some of those antecedents which are 
connected with the consequents we aim at, in the esta- 
blished course of tilings. Endeavours which we use are 
things that exist; and, therefore, they belonc to tbjb 
general chain of events, all the paxta ol -^"YiiODL^^Sai.vsfc 
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supposed to be connected ; and so endeavours are sup- 
posed to be connected with some effects, or some conse- 
quent things or other. And certainly this does not bin-* 
der but that the events they are connected with may be 
those which we aim at and which we choose, because we 
judge them most likely to have a connection with those 
events from the established order and course of things 
which we observe, or from something in divine reve- 
lation. 

Let us suppose a real and sure connection between a 
man's having his eyes open in the clear day light, with 
good organs of sight, and seeing ; so that seeing is con- 
nected with his opening his eyes, and not seeing with 
his not opening his eyes ; and also the like connection 
between such a man's attempting to open his eyes, and 
his actually doing it; the supposed established conneo> 
tion between these antecedents and consequents, let th/8 
connection be ever so sure and necessaiy, certainly does 
not prove that it is in vain for a man in such circum- 
stances to attempt to open his eyes, in order to seeing; 
his aiming at that event, and the use of the means, 
being the effect of his will, does not break the connect 
tion or hinder the success. 

So that the objection we are upon does not lie against 
the doctrine of flie necessity of events by a certainty of 
connection and consequence ; on the /contrary, it is truly 
forcible against the Arminian doctrine of contingence 
and self-determination, which is inconsistent with such 
a connection. If there be no connection between those 
events wherein virtue and vice consist, and anything 
antecedent, then there is no connection between these 
events and any means or endeavours used in order to 
them; and if so, then those means must be in vain. The 
less there is of connection between foregoing things and 
following ones, so much the less there is between means 
and end, endeavours and success ; and in the same pro- 
portion are means and endeavours ineffectual and in vain. 

It will follow from Arminian principles, that there is 
no degree of connection between virtue or vice, and 
any foregoing event or thing ; or, in other words, that 
the determination of the existence of virtue or vice does 
not in the least depend on the influence of anything 
that comes to pass antecedently, icom. 'which the deter^ 
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mination of its existence is, as its cause, means, or 

S round, because, so far as it is so, it is not from self- 
etermination ; and, therefore, so far there is nothing of 
the nature of virtue or vice. And so it follows mat 
virtue and vice are not at all, in any degree, depen- 
dent upon, or connected with, any foregoing event or 
existence, as its cause, ground, or means. And if so, 
then all foregoing means must be totally in vain. 

Hence it follows, that there cannot, in any consistence 
with the Arminian schema, be any reasonable ground of 
80 much as a coi^jecture concerning the consequence of 
any means and endeavoura, in order to escaping vice or 
obtaining virtue, or any choice or preference of means, 
as having a greater probability of success by some than 
others — either from any natural connection or depen- 
dence of the end on the means, or through any divine 
constitution or revealed way of God's bestowing or 
bringing to pass these things, in consequence of any 
means, endeavours, prayera, or deeds. Conjecture in 
this latter case depends on a supposition that God him- 
self is the giver, or determining cause of the events 
sought ; but if they depend on self-determination, then 
God is not the determining or disposing author of them ; 
and if these things are not of his disposal, then no con- 
jecture can be made from any revelation he has given 
eonceming any way or method of his disposal of them. 

Yea, on these principles, it will not only follow that 
men cannot have any reasonable ground of judgment 
or coi\jecture that their means and endeavours to obtain 
virtue or avoid vice will be successful, but they may be 
sure they will not ; they may be certain that they will be 
in vain, and that if ever the thing which they seek comes 
to pass, it will not be at all owing to the means they use. 
For means and endeavours can have no effect at all, in 
order to obtain the end, but in one of these two ways — 
either, firstly, through a natural tendency and influence to 
prepare and dispose the mind more to virtuous acts, 
either by causing the disposition of the heai*t to be 
more in favour of such acts, or by bringing the mind 
more into the view of powerful motives and induce- 
ments ; or, secondly, by putting persons more in the 
way of God's bestowment of the oenefit. But neither 
of these can be the case. Not the latter — for^ aift 
has been just now observed, it doe^ uo\» cor^^^siX n^^s^ 
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the Arminian notion of self-detennination, which they 
suppose essential to yirtue, that God should be the 
bestower» or, which is the same thing, the determining, 
disposing author of virtue. Not the former — for natu- 
ral influence and tendency supposes causality and con- 
nection, and that supposes necessity of event, which is 
inconsistent with Arminian liberty. A tendency of 
means, by biassing the heart in favour of virtue, or 
by bringing the will under the influence and power of 
motives in its determinations, are both inconsistent with 
Arminian liberty of will, consisting in indifference, and 
sovereign self-determination, as has been largely demon- 
strated. 

But for the more full removal of this prejudice against 
that doctrine of necessity which has maintained, as 
though it tended to encourage a total neglect of all 
endeavours as vain, the following things may be con- 
sidered : — 

The question is not whether men may not thus im- 
prove this doctrine — we know that many true and whole- 
some doctrines are abused — ^but, whether the doctrine 
gives any just occasion for such an improvement, or 
Avhether, on the supposition of the truth of the doctrine, 
such a use of it would not be unreasonable. If any 
shall afl&rm that it would not, but that the very nature 
of the doctrine is such as gives just occasion for it, it 
must be on this supposition, namely, that such an in- 
variable necessity of aU things already settled must 
render the interposition of all means, endeavours, con- 
clusions or actions of ours, in order to the obtaining any 
future end whatsoever, perfectly insignificant, because 
they cannot in the least alter or vary the course and 
series of things, in any event or circumstance, all being 
already fixed unalterably by necessity; and that, there- 
fore, it is folly for men to use any means for any end, but 
their wisdom to save themselves the trouble of endeavours, 
and take their ease. No person can draw such an in- 
ference from this doctrine, and come to such a conclu- 
sion, without contradicting himself, and going counter to 
the veiy principles he pretends to act upon; for he 
comes to a conclusion, and takes a course, in order to an 
end, even his ease, or the saving himself from trouble ; he 
seeks something future, asid uses means in order to a 
future tiling, even in bi& dxama^ xic^ V)j[^aX» ^^tv^^^on. 
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that he will seek nothing, and use no means in order to 
anything future ; he seeks his ftiture ease and the bene- 
fit and comfort of indolence. If prior necessity, that 
determines all things, makes vain all actions or conclu- 
sions of ours in order to anything future, then it makes 
vain all conclusions and conduct of ours in order to our 
future ease. The measure of our ease, with the time, 
manner, and every circumstance of it, is already fixed 
by all-deteimiDing necessity as much as anything else. 
If he says within himself, "What futuie happiness or 
miseiy I shall have is already in effect determined by 
the necessary course and connection of things, therefore 
I will save myself tlie trouble of labour and diligence, 
which cannot add to my deteimined degree of happiness, 
or diminish my misery, but will take my ease and will 
eiyoy the comfort of sloth and negligence." Such a 
man contradicts himself; he says the measure of his 
future happiness and misery is already fixed, and he 
will not try to diminish tlie one, nor add to the other; 
but yet in his very conclusion he contradicts this, for he 
takes up this conclusion, to add to his future happiness, 
by the ease and comfort of his negligence, and to dimi- 
nish his future trouble and misery by saving himself 
the trouble of using means and taking pains. 

Therefore persons cannot reasonably make this im- 
provement of^the doctiino of necessity, that they will go 
into a voluntary negligence of means for their own 
happiness. For the principles tliey must go upon, in 
order to this, are inconsistent with tneir making any im- 
provement at all of the doctrine ; for to maie some 
improvement of it, is to be influenced by it, to come to 
some voluntary conclusion, in regard to their own con- 
duct, with some view or aim ; but uiis, as has been shown, 
is inconsistent with the principles they pretend to act 
upon. In short, the principles are such as cannot be 
acted upon at all, or in any respect, consistently. And, 
therefore, in every pretence of acting upon them, or 
making any improvement at aU of them, tnere is a self- 
contraoiction. 

As to that objection against the doctrine which I have 
endeavoured to prove, that it makes men no more than 
mere machines, I would say, that notwithstanding this 
doctrine, man is entirely, perfectly, and una^^w-ksfeVj 
difierent from a mere maohinet in lilicLQX ^i!^ ^l^^.^ t^-^^^^^^ 
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and understanding, and has a faculty of will, and so is 
capable of volition and choice, and in that his will is 
guided by the dictates or ^iews of his understanding, 
and in that his external actions and behaviour, and in 
many respects also his thoughts, and the exercises of his 
mind, are subject to his will, so that he has liberty to aei 
according to his choice, and do what he pleases ; and, by 
means of these things, is capable of moral habits and 
moral acts, such inclinations and actions as, according to 
the common sense of mankind, are worthy of praise, 
esteem, love, and reward ; or, on the contrary, of disesteem, 
detestation, indignation, and punishment. 

In these things is all the difference from mere machines, 
as to Hberty and agency, that would be any perfection, 
dignity, or privilege, in any respect ; all the difference 
that can be desired, and aU that can be conceived of, 
and, indeed all that the pretensions of the Arminians 
themselves come to, as they are forced often to explain 
themselves. Though their explications overthrow and 
abolish the things asserted, and pretended to be ex- 
plained ; for they are forced to expkon a self-determining 
power of wiU. by a power in the soul to determine as it 
chooses or wills ; which comes to no more than this, that 
a man has a power of (dioosing, and in many instances, 
can do as he chooses. Which is quite a different thing 
from that contradiction, his having power of choosing his 
first act of choice in the case. 

Or if their scheme makes any other difference than 
this, between men and machines, it is for the worse : it 
is so far from supposing men to have a dignity and 
privilege above machines, that it makes the manner of 
Hieir being determined still more unhappy. Whereas 
machines are guided by an understanding cause, by the 
skilful hand of the workman or owner; the will of man 
is left to the guidance of nothing, but absolute blind 
contingence. 
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SECTION VI. 

Concerning that Objection against the Doctrinb 

WHICH HAS BEEN MAINTAINED, THAT IT AgREES WITH THB 

Stoical Doctbine of Fate, and the Opinions of Mb. 

HOBBES. 

When Calvinists oppose the Arminian notion of the 
freedom of will, and contingence of volition, and 
insist that there are no acts of the will, nor any other 
events whatsoever, but what are attended with some 
kind of necessity, their opposers cry out on them, as 
agreeing with the ancient Stoics in their doctrine of 
fate, and with Mr. Hobbes in his opinion of necessity. 

It would not be worth while to take notice of bo 
impertinent an objection, had it not been urged by 
some of the chief Anninian writers. There were many 
important truths maintained by the ancient Greek and 
Boman philosophers, and especially the Stoics, that 
are never the worse for being held by them The Stoic 
philosophers, by the general agreement of Christian 
divines, and even Anninian divines, were the greatest, 
wisest, and most virtuous of all the heathen philo- 
sophers ; and in their doctrine and practice came the 
nearest to Christianity of any of their sects. How 
frequently are the sayings of these philosophers, in 
many of the writings and sermons, even of Arminian 
divines, produced, not as arguments of the falseness of 
the doctrines which they delivered, but as a confirma- 
tion of some of the greatest truths of the Christian 
religion, relating to the unity and perfections of the 
godhead, a future state, the duty and nappiness of man- 
kind, &c., as observing how the light of nature and 
reason in the wisest and best of me heathen, harmo^ 
nised with and confirms the Gospel of Jesus Christ 

And it is very remarkable concerning Dr. Whitby, 
that although he alleges the agreement of the Stoics 
with us, wherein he supposes they maintained the like 
doctrine with us, as an argument against the truth of 
our doctrine, yet this very Dr. Wnitby alleges the 
agreement of the Stoics with the Ann\m^w^^ ^\ist^\s!L 
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he supposes they taught the same doctrine with them, 
as an argument for Qie truth of their doctrine.* So 
that when the Stoics agree with them, this, it seems, 
is a confirmation of their doctrine, and a confutation of 
ours, as showing that our opinions are contrary to the 
natural sense and common reason of mankind ; never- 
theless, when the Stoics agree with us, it argues no 
such thing in our favour; but, on the contrary, is a great 
argument against us, and shows our doctrine to be 
heathenish. 

It is observed by some Calvinistic writers, that the 
Arminians symbolize with the Stoics in some of those 
doctrines wherein they are opposed by the Calvinists ; 
particularly in their denying an original^ innate, total 
corruption and depravity of heart ; and in what they held 
of man's ability to make himself truly virtuous and con- 
formed to God, and in some other doctrines. 

It may be further observed, it is certainly no better 
objection against our doctrine, that it agrees in some 
respects with the doctrine of the ancient Stoic philo- 
sophers, than it is against theirs, wherein they differ 
from us, that it agrees in some respects with the opinions 
of the very worst of the heathen philosophers, the 
followers of Epicurus, that father of atheism and 
licentiousness, and with the doctrine of the Sadduoees 
and Jesuits. 

I am not much concerned to know precisely what the 
ancient Stoic philosophers held concerning fate, in order 
to determine what is truth, as though it were a sure way 
to be in the right, to take good heed to differ from them. 
It seems that they differed among themselves, and pro- 
bably the doctrine of fate, as maintained by most of 
of them, was in some respects erroneous. But whatever 
their doctrine was, if any of them held such a fate as is 
repugnant to any liberty consisting in our doing as we 
please, I utterly deny such a fate. If they held any such 
fate as is not consistent with the common and universal 
notions that mankind have of liberty, activity, moral 
agency, virtue, and vice, I disclaim any such thin^, and 
think I have demonstrated that the scheme I maintain 
is no such scheme. If the Stoics by fate meant anything 

* Whitby on the Vlye PoVelIs, Tbitd EdVt. ^%««a^U)%1^, v(vd827. 
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of such a nature as can be supposed to stand in the way 
of the advantage and benefit of the use of means and 
endeavours, or makes it less worth the while for men to 
desire and seek after anything wherein their virtue and 
^happiness consists, I hold no doctrine that is clogged with 
any such inconvenience, any more than any other scheme 
whatsoever, and by no means so much as the Arminian 
scheme of contingence, as has been shown. If they held 
any such doctrine of universal fatality as is inconsistent 
with any kind of libertv — that is or can be any perfection, 
dignity, privilege or benefit, or anything desirable, in 
any respect, for any intelligent creature, or indeed with 
any liberty that is possible or conceivable — I embrace no 
such doctrine. If they held any such doctrine of fiate 
as is inconsistent with the world's being in all things 
subject to the disposal of an intelligent wise agent, that 
presides, not as the soul of the world, but as the sovereign 
lord of the universe, governing all things by proper wul, 
choice, and design, in the exercise of the most perfect 
liberty conceivable, without subjection to any constraint, 
or being properly under the power or influence of any- 
thing before, above, or without himself, I wholly renounce 
any such doctrine . 

As to Mr. Hobbes's maintaining the same doctrine con- 
cerning necessity, I confess, it happens I never read Mr. 
Hobbes. Let his opinion be what it will, we need not 
reject all truth which is demonstrated by clear evidence 
merely because it was once held by some bad man. This 
great truth, that Jesus is the Son of God, was not spoiled 
because it was once and again proclaimed with a loud 
voice by the devil. If truth is so defiled because it is 
spoken by the mouth, or wiitten by the pen, of some ill- 
minded mischievous man, that it must never be received, 
we shall never know when we hold any of the most pre- 
cious and evident tioiths by a sure tenure. And if Mr. 
Hobbes has made a bad use of this truth, that is to be 
lamented ; but the truth is not to be thought worthy of 
rejection on that account. It is common for the cor- 
ruptions of the hearts of evil men, to abuse the best tilings 
to vile purposes. 

I might also take notice of its having been observed 
that the Arminians agree with Mr. Hobbes * in many 

* Dr. GUI, in hlf MMWtr to Dr. Whitby, fol. III., v^v^^ "^^^ ^^* 
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more things tlian the Galvinists. As in what he is said 
to hold concerning original sin, in denying the necessity 
of supernatural illumination, in denying infused grace, 
in denying the doctrine of justification hy faith idone, 
and other things. 



SECTION VII. 

Concerning the Necessity op the Divine Wiu.. 

Some may possihly ohject against what has been sup- 
posed of the absurdity and inconsistence of a self-deter- 
mining power in the will, and the impossibility of its 
being otherwise than that the will should be determined 
in every case by some motive, and by a motive which, as 
it stands in the view of the understanding, is of supe- 
rior strength to any appearing on the other side ; that 
if these things are true, it will follow, that not only the 
will of created minds, but the will of God himself, is 
necessary in all its determinations. Concerning which • 
says the author of the Essay on the Freedom of Will in 
God and in the Creature, (pages 85 and 86,) "What 
strange doctrine is this, contrary to all our ideas of the 
dominion of God ? Does it not destroy the glory of his 
liberty of choice, and take away from the creator and 
governor and benefactor of the world, that most free 
and sovereign agent, all the glory of this sort of free- 
dom ? Does it not seem to make him a kind of inechani- 
oal medium of fate, and introduce Mr. Hobbes's doctrine 
of fatality and necessity into all things that God hath 
to do with? Does it not seem to represent the blessed 
God, as a being of vast understanding, as well as power 
and eflBciency, but still to leave him without a will to 
choose among all the objects within his view ? In short, 
it seems to make tiie blessed God a sort of almighty 
minister of fate, under its universal and supreme in- 
fluence, as it was the professed sentiment of some of 
the ancients, that fate was above the Gods." 

This is declaiming, rather than arguing ; and an ap- 
plication to men's imaginations and prejudices, rather 
than to mere reason. But I would calmly endeavour to 
consider whether there be any reason in this frightful 
repreBentailon. But before I enter upon a particular 
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eonsideration of the matter, I would observe this — 
That it is reasonable to suppose it should be much more 
difficult to express or conceive things according to 
exact metaphysical truth, relating to the nature and 
manner of the existence of things in the divine under- 
standing and will, and the operation of these faculties, 
if I may so call them, of the divine mind, than in the 
human mind, which is infinitely more within our view, 
and nearer to a proportion to the measure of our com- 
prehension, and more commensurate to the use and im- 
port of human speech. Language is, indeed, very defi- 
cient in regard of terms to express precise truth con- 
cerning our own minds, and their faculties and opera- 
tions. Words were first formed to express external 
Hiings ; and those that are applied to express things in- 
ternal and spiritual are almost all borrowed, and used 
in a sort of figurative sense. Whence they are most of 
them attended with a great deal of ambiguity and un- 
fixedness in their signification, occasioning innumerable 
doubts, difficulties, and confusions in inquiries and con- 
troversies about things of this nature. But language is 
. much less adapted to express things in the mind of the 
incomprehensible Deity precisely as they are. 

We find a great deal of difficulty in conceiving exactly 
of the nature of our own souls. And notwithstanding 
all the progress which has been made in past and pre- 
sent ages in this kind of knowledge, whereby our me- 
taphysics, as it relates to these things, is brought to 
greater perfection than once it was, yet here is still 
work enough left for future inquiries and researches, 
and room for progress still to be made, for many ages 
and generations, ^ut we had need to be infinitely able 
metaphysicians to conceive with clearness, according to 
strict, proper, and perfect truth, concerning the nature 
of the divine essence, and the modes of the action and 
operation of the powers of the divine mind. 

And it may be noted particularly, that though we are 
obliged to conceive of some things in God as consequent 
and dependent on others, and of some things pertaining 
to the divine nature and will as the foundation of others, 
and so before others in the order of nature ; as, we must 
conceive of the knowledge and holiness of God as prior 
in the order of nature to his happiness ; the perfection 
of his understanding, as the foundation of \n&'«\&^^>^' 
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poses and decrees ; tlie holiness of his nature, as the 
cause and reason of his holy determinations. And yet 
when we speak of cause and effect, antecedent and con- 
sequent, fundamental and dependent, determining and 
determined, in the first being, who is self-existent, inde 
pendent, of perfect and absolute simplicity and immuta- 
bility, and the first cause of all things, doubtless there 
must be less propriety in such representations than when 
we speak of derived dependent beings, who are com- 
pounded, and liable to perpetual mutation and suc- 
cession. 

Having premised this, I proceed to observe concerning 
the forementioned author s exclamation, about tJie ne- 
cessary determination of God's will, in all things, by 
what he sees to be fittest and best — That all the seeming 
force of such objections and exclamations must arise 
from an imagination, that there is some sort of privilege 
or dignity in being without such a moral necessity as 
will make it impossible to do any other than always 
choose what is wisest and best ; as though there were 
some disadvantage, meanness, and subjection in such a 
necessity; a thing by which the will was confined, kept 
under, and held in servitude by something, which, as it 
were, maintained a strong and invincible power and do- 
minion over it, by bonds that held God fast, and that he 
could by no means deliver himself from. "Whereas this 
must be all mere imagination and delusion. It is no 
disadvantage or dishonour to a being, necessarily to act 
in the most excellent and happy manner, from the ne- 
cessaiy perfection of his own nature. This argues no 
imperfection, inferiority, or dependence, nor any want 
of dignity, privilege, or ascendency.* It is not incon- 

* " It might have been objected with much more plausibleneia that the su- 
preme cause cannot be free, because he must needs do always what is best in 
the whole. But this would not at all serve Spinoza's purpose ; for this is a 
necessity, not of nature and fate, but of fitness and wisdom — a necessity con- 
sistent with the greatest freedom, and most perfect choice. For the only 
foundation of this necessity is such an unaltersOble rectitude of will and per- 
fection of wisdom, as makes it impossible for a wise being to act foolishly.*' — 
Clark's Demonstration of the Being and Attribute of GK)d, Sixth Edition, 
page 64. 

** Though God is a most perfectly free agent, yet he cannot but do always 
what is best and wisest on the whele. The reasonis evident, because perfi^ 
wisdom and goodness are as steady and crrtain principles of action as neces- 
sity itself} and an infinitely wise and good being, indued with the most per- 
fect liberty, can no more choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and good- 
ness, than a necessary agent can act contrary to the necessity by which it is 
acted, it b«iiig m grMt tn abrardity and impossibility in choice for infinite 
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sistent with the absolute, and most perfect sovereignty 
of God. The sovereignty of God is his ability and au- 
thority to do whatever pleases him; whereby he doth 

wiadom to choose to act unwisely, or infinite goodness to choose what is not 
good, as it would be in nature for absolute jiecessity to fail of producing its 
necessary effect. There was, indeed, no necessity in nature that God should 
at first create such beings as he has created, or indeed any being at all. 
because he is in himsdf infinitely happy and all-suflBcient. There was also 
DO necessity in nature that he should preserve and continue things in being 
after they were created, because he would be self-sufficient without their 
continuance, as he was before their creation. But it was fit and wise and 
good that infinite wisdom should manifest, and infinite gpoodness communi- 
cate itself; and. thererore, it was necessary, in the sense of necessity I am 
now speaking of, that things should bt made at such a time, and continued 
so long, and, indeed, wiUi various perfections in such degrees, as infinite wis- 
dom and gpoodness saw it wisest and best that they should."— Ibid, pag^ 112 
and 113. 

** It is not a fault, but a perfection, of our nature, to desire, will, and act 
according to the last result of a fair examination. This is so far from being 
a restraint or diminution of freedom that it is the very improvement and 
benefit of it ; it is not an abridgment, it is the end and use of our liberty ; 
and the further we are removea from such a determination, the nearer we 
are to misery and slavery. A perfect indifference in the mind, not deter- 
minable by its last judgment of the good or evil that is thonaht to attend 
its choice, would be so far from being an advantage and excellency of any 
intellectaal nature, that it would be as great an imperfection as the want 
of indifferency to act or not to act, till determined by the will, would be an 
impf rfection on the other side. It is as much a perfection that desire, or 
the power of preferring, should bo determined by good, as that the power of 
acting should be determined by the will ; and the more certain such deter- 
mination is, the greater the perfection. Nay, were we determined by any- 
thing but the last result of our own minds judging of the ^od or evil of any 
action, we were not free; the very end of our freedom being that we might 
attain the good we choose ; and, therefore, every man is brought under a 
necessity by his constitution, as an intelligent beiug, to be determined in 
willing by his own thought and judgment what is best for him to do; else ho 
would be under the determination of some other than himself, which is want 
of liberty. And to deny that a man's will in every determination follows his 
own judgment is to say that a man wills and acts for an end that he would 
not have, at the some time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers 
it in his present thoughts before any other, it is plain he then thinks better 
of it, and would have it before any other; unless he can have and not have 
it, will and not will it, at the same time— a contradiction too manifest to be 
admitted. If we look upon those superior beings above us, who enjoy per- 
fbct happiness, wo shall have reason to judge tnat they are more steadily 
determined in their choice of good than we, and yet we have no reason to 
think they are less happy, or less free, than we are. And if it were fit for 
such poor finite creatures as we are to prononace what infinite wisdom and 
goodness could do, I think we might say that Qod himself cannot choose 
what is not good. The freedom of tho Almighty hinders not his being 
determined by what is best. But to give a right view of this mistaken part 
of liberty, let me ask— Would any one be a changeling because he is less 
determined by wise determination than a wise man ? Is it worth the name 
of fireedom to be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and misery 
upon a man's self? If to break loose from the conduct of reason, and to 
want that restraint of examination and judgment that keeps us from doing 
or choosing the worse, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are the 
only free men. Tot, I think, nobody would choose to be mad for the sake of 
such liberty, bnt he that is mad already." — Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, Vol. I., Seventh Edition, pages Sl5 and 216. 

"This being, having all things always necesaanVy va nVw ^tsim<%X. ^"wj^ 
B 
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according to bis will in tlie armies of heaven, and 
amongst the inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, what dost thou? 

The following things belong to the sovereignly of 
Ood, namely, firstly, supreme, universal, and inmiite 
power, whereby he is able to do what he pleases, with- 
out control, without any confinement of that power, 
without any subjection in the least measure to any 
other power, ana so without hindrance or restraint, 
that it should be either impossible, or at all difficult, for 
him to accomplish his will, and without any dependence 
of his power on any other power, from whence it should 
be derived, or which it should stand in any need of; so 
far from this, that all other power is derived from him, 
and is absolutely dependent on him. Secondly, that he 
has supreme authority ; absolute and most perfect right 
to do what he wills, without subjection to any superior 
authority, or any derivation of authority from any 
other, or limitation by any distinct independent authority, 
either superior, equal, or inferior, he being the head of sdl 
dominion, and fountain of all authority; and also without 
restraint by any obligation, implying either subjection, 
derivation, or dependence, or proper limitation. Thirdly, 
that his will is supreme, underived, and independent on 
anything without himself; being in everything deter- 
mined by his own counsel, having no other rule out his 

and etemallj will according to his infinite comprehension of things, that 
is, mast will all things that are best and wisest to be done. There u no 
getting free of this consequence. If it can will at all, it most will this way. 
To be capable of knowing and not capable of willing, is not to be ander« 
stood ; and to be capable of willins otherwise than what is wisest and best, 
rontradicts that knowledge which is infinite. Infinite knowledge mnst 
direct the will without error. Here then is the origin of moral necessity, 
and that is really of freedom. Perhaps it may be said, when the diTine 
will is determined from the consideiation of the eternal aptitudes of tilings, 
it is as necessarily determined as if it were physically impelled, if that 
were possible. But it is nnskilfalness to suppose this an objeetbn. The 
great principle is once established, namely, that the divine will is deter- 
mined!^ by the eternal reason and aptitudes of things, instead of beioff 
Shysioally impelled ; and after that, the more strong and necessary this 
etermination is, the more perfect tne Deity must be allowed to be ; it ia 
this that makes him an amiable and adorable being, whose will and power 
are constantly, immutably determined by the consideration of what is 
wisest and best, instead of a sard being with power, but without disceminff 
and reason. It is the beauty of this necessity that it is strong as fate itself, 
with all the advantage of reason and goodness. It is strange to see mm 
contend that the Deity is not free, because he is necessarily rational, immu- 
tably good, and wise, when a man is allowed still the more pei^t being, 
the more fixedly and constantly his will is determined by reaaon ai^ truth." 
— Inquiry Into the Nature of the Human Soul, Third Sdition, Vol. II., 
pMge§ 403 and 404. 
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own wisdom ; his will not beinff subject to, or restrained 
by, the will of any other, and other's wills being perfectiy 
subject to his. Fourthly, that his wisdom, wmch deter- 
mines his will, is supreme, perfect, underived, self-suffi- 
cient, and independent ; so that it may be said, (as in 
Isai. xl., 14,) " With whom took he counsel? And who 
instructed him and taught him in Uie path of judgment, 
and taught him knowledge, and showed him the way of 
understanding ?" There is no other divine sovereignty 
but this ; and this is properly absolute sovereignty ; no 
other is desirable, nor would any other be honoraole or 
happy ; and, indeed, there is no other conceivable or 
possiole. It is the glory and greatness of the divine 
sovereigntnr that God s will is determined by his own 
infinite all-sufficient wisdom in everything ; and in no- 
thing at all is either directed by any inferior wisdom, or 
by no wisdom; whereby it would become senseless 
arbitrariness, determining and acting without reason, 
design, or end. 

If God's will is steadily and surely determined in every- 
thing by supreme wisdom, then it is in everjrthing neces- 
sarily determined to that which is most wise. And certainly 
it would be a disadvantage and indignity to be otiierwise. 
For if the divine will was not necessarily determined to 
that which in every case is wisest and best, it must be 
subject to some degree of undesigning contiagence, and 
so, in the same degree, liable to evil. To suppose the 
divine will liable to be carried hither and thither at 
random, by the uncertain wind of blind contingence, 
which is guided by no wisdom, no motive, no intelligent 
dictate whatsoever, (if any such thing were possible,) 
would certainly argue a great degree of imperfection 
and meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity. If it 
be a disadvantage for the divine will to be attended with 
this moral necessity, then the more free from it, and the 
more left at random, the greater dignity and advantage. 
And, consequently, to be perfectly free from the direc- 
tion of understanding, and universally and entirely left 
to senseless unmeaning contingence, to act absolutely 
at random, would be the supreme glory. 

It no more ai*gues an^ dependence of God's will, that 
his suprethely wise vohtion is necessary, than it argues 
a dependence of his being, that his existence is neces- 
sary. If it be something too low for the B>x]$»x«m)b'^«sa^ 
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to have his will determined by moral necessity, so as 
necessarily, in every case, to will in the highest degree 
holily and happily, then why is it not also something 
too low for him to have his existence, and the infinite 
perfection of his nature, and his infinite happiness, de- 
termined by necessity? It is no more to God*s dis- 
honour to be necessarily wise than to be necessarily holy. 
And if neither of them be to his dishonour, then it is 
not to his dishonour necessaiily to act holily and wisely. 
And if it be not dishonourable to be necessarily holy and 
wise, in the highest possible degree, no more is it mean 
or dishonourable necessarily to act holily and wisely in 
the highest possible degree; or, which is the same 
thing, to do that, in every case, which above all other 
things is wisest and best. 

The reason why it is not dishonourable to be neces- 
sarily most holy is, because holiness in itself is an ex- 
cellent and honourable thing. For the same reason, it 
is no dishonour to be necessarily most wise, and in 
every case to act most wisely, or do the thing which is 
the wisest of all ; for wisdom is also in itself excellent 
and honourable. 



The forementioned author of the Essay on the Free- 
dom of Will, &c., as has been observed, represents that 
doctrine of the divine will's being in every thing neces- 
sarily determined by superior fitness, as making the 
blessed God a kind of almighty minister and mechani- 
cal medium of fate; and he insists, (pages 93 and 94,) 
that this moral necessity and impossibility is in effect 
the same thing with physical and natural necessity and 
impossibility ; and in pages 54 and 55 he says, " The 
scheme which determines the will always and certainly 
by the understanding, and the understanding by the 
appearance of things, seems to take away the true nature 
of vice and virtue. For the sublimest of virtues, and 
the vilest of vices, seem rather to be matters of fate and 
necessity, flowing naturally and necessarily from the 
existence, the circumstances, and present situation of 
persons and things; for this existence and situation 
necessarily makes such an appearance to the mind; 
from this appearance flows a necessary perception and 
judgment concerning these things; this judgment ne- 
eeaseurUy determines the will; and thus by this chain of 
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necessary causes, virtue and vice would lose their na- 
ture, and become natural ideas and necessary things, 
instead of moral and free actions." 

And yet this same author allows (pages 30 and 31) 
that a perfectly wise being will constantly and certainly 
choose what is most fit; and says, (pages 102 and 103,) 
"I grant, and always have granted, that wheresoever 
there is such an antecedent superior fitness of things, 
God acts according to it, so as never to contradict it ; 
and particularly in all his judicial proceedings, as a 
governor, and distributor of rewards and punishments." 
Yea, he says expressly, (page 42,) " That it is not pos- 
sible for God to act otherwise than according to this 
fitness and goodness in thingsi" 



So that, according to this author, putting these several 
passages of his essay together, there is no virtue, nor 
anything of a moral nature, in the most sublime and 
glorious acts and exercises of God's holiness, justice, 
and faithfulness ; and he never does anything which is 
in itself supremely worthy, and, above all other things, 
fit and excellent, but only as a kind of mechanical me- 
dium of fate ; and in what he does, as the judge and 
moral governor of the world, he exercises no moi*al ex- 
cellency; exercising no freedom in these things, because 
he acts by moral necessity, which is in efiect the same 
with physical or natural necessity; and, therefore, he 
only acts by an Hobbistical fatality ; as a being, indeed, 
of vast understanding, as well as power and efficiency, 
(as he said before,) but without a will to choose, being a 
kind of almighty minister of fate, acting under its su- 
preme influence. For he allows, that in all these things 
God's will is determined constantly and certainly by a 
superior fitness, and that it is not possible for him to 
act otherwise. And if these things are so, what glory 
or pi'aise belongs to God for doing holily and justly, or 
talang the most fit, holy, wise, and excellent course, in 
any one instance? Whereas, according to the Scrip- 
tures, and also the common sense of mankind, it does 
not in the least derogate from the honour of any being, 
that, through the moral perfection of his nature, he 
necessarily acts with supreme wisdom and holiness; 
but, on the contrary, his praise is the greater; hereixL 
consists the height of his glory. 
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The same author (page 56) supposes, that herein ap- 
pears the excellent character of a wise and good man, 
that though he can choose contrary to the fitness of 
things, yet he does not, hut suffers himself to be di- 
rected by fitness, and that in this conduct he imitates 
the blessed God. And yet he supposes it is contrari- 
wise with the blessed God ; not that he suffers himself 
to be directed by fitness, when he con choose contrary 
to the fitness of things, but that he cannot choose oosk- 
trary to the fitness of things; as he says (page 42) that 
it is not possible for Gx)d to act otherwise tluin accord- 
ing to this fitness, where there is any fitness or goodness 
of things; yea, he supposes, (page 81,) that if a man 
were perfectly wise and good, he could not do otherwise 
than be constantly and ^certainly determined by the 
fitness of things. 

One thing more I would observe, before I conclude 
this section, and that is, that if it derogates nothing 
from the glory of God to be necessarily determined by 
superior ntness in some things, then neither does it to 
be thus determined in all things, from anything in the 
nature of such necessity, as at all detracting from God's 
fireedom, independence, absolute supremacy^ or any dig- 
nify or glory of his nature, state, or manner of acting, 
or as implying any infirmity, restraint, or subjection. 
And if the thing be such as well consists with God's glory, 
and has nothing tending at all to detract from it, then 
we need not be afraid of ascribing it to God in too many 
things, lest thereby we should detract from God's gloiy 
too much. 



SECTION VIII. 

Some fubtheb Objections against the Mobal Negeb- 
siTY OF God's Volitions considebed. 

The author last cited, as has been observed, owns that 
Ghod, being perfectly wise, will constantly and certainly 
choose what appears most fit, where there is a superior 
fitness and goodness in things, and that it is not pos- 
aible for him to do otherwise. So that it is in effect 
confessed, that in tho&e 1^[mi%% ^\x&t^ ^<^tq is any real 
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preferableness it is no dishonoiir, nothing in any respect 
unworthy of God, for him to act from necessity, not- 
withstanding all that can be objected from the agree- 
ment of such a necessity with the fate of the Stoics, 
and the necessity maintained by Mr. Hobbes. From 
which it will follow, that if it were so, that in all the 
different things, among which God chooses, there were 
evermore a superior fitness or preferableness on one 
side, tlien it would be no dishonour, or anvthing in any 
respect unworUiy or unbecoming of God, for his will to 
be necessarily determined in every thing. And if this 
be allowed, it is a giving-up entirely the argument, from 
the unsuitableness of such a necessity to the liberty, 
supremacy, independence, and glory of the divine being, 
and a resting the whole weight of the affair on the 
decision of another point wholly diverse — namely, 
whether it be so indeed, that in all the various possible 
things which are in God's view, and may be considered 
as capable objects of his choice, there is not evermore a 

Sreferableness in one thing above another. This is 
enied bv this author, who supposes that in many in- 
stances, between two or more possible things, which 
come within the view of the divine mind, there is a 
perfect indifference and equality as to fitness, or tendency 
to attain any good end which God can have in view, or 
to answer any of his designs. Now, therefore, I would 
consider whether this be evident. 

The arguments brought to prove this are of two kinds. 
Firstly, it is urged that in many instances we must sup- 
pose there is absolutely no difference between various 
possible objects of choice, which God has in view; and, 
secondly, that the difference between many things is so 
inconsiderable, or of such a nature, that it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose it to be of any consequence, or to 
suppose that any of God's wise designs would not be 
answered in one way as well as the other. 

Therefore, the first thing to be considered is, whether 
there are any instances wherein there is a perfect likeness, 
and absolutely no difference, between different objects 
of choice that are proposed to the divine understanding. 

And here, in the first place, it may be worthy to be 
considered, whether the contradiction there is in the 
terms of the question proposed, doea not^^N^T^'d^.^t^v^ 
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suspect that there is an inconsistence in the thing sup- 
posed. It is inquired whether different ohjects of choice 
may not be absolutely without difference? If they are 
absolutely without difference, then how are they different 
objects of choice ? If there be absolutely no difference 
in any respect, then there is no vaiiety or distinction ; 
for distinction is only by some difference. And if there 
be no vaiiety among proposed objects of choice, then 
there is no opportunity for variety of choice, or differ- 
ence of deteimination. For that determination of a 
thing which is not different in any respect, is not a dif- 
ferent determination, but the same. That this is no 
quibble may appear more fully anon. 

The arguments, to prove that the most high, in some 
instances, chooses to do one thing, rather than another, 
where the things themselves are perfectly without dif- 
ference, are two. 

Firstly — That the various pai-ts of infinite time and 
space, absolutely considered, are perfectly alike, and do 
not differ at all one from another ; and that, therefore, when 
God determined to create the world in such a part of 
infinite duration and space, leather than others, he deter- 
mined and preferred among various objects, between 
which there was no preferableness, and absolutely no 
difference. 

Answer I. — This objection supposes an infinite length 
of time before the world was created, distinguished by 
successive parts, properly and truly so ; or a succession 
of limited and unmeasurable periods of time, following 
one another, in an infinitely long series ; which must 
needs be a groundless imagination. The eternal dura- 
tion which was before the world, being only the eteiv 
nity of God's existence, which is nothing else but his 
immediate, perfect, and invariable possession of the 
whole of his unlimited life, together and at once, 
vita interminabilis, tota, simvly et perfecta possessio ; which 
is so generally allowed, that I need not stand to demon- 
strate it.* 

* " If all created beingi were taken away, all possibility of any mutation 
or snccession of one thing to another would appear to be also removed. Abu 
stract snccession in eternity is scarce to be nnderstood. What is it that 
succeeds ? One minute to another perhaps, velut vnda trtpetvenit wndam. 
But when we imagine this, we fancy that the minutes are things separately 
eJdBting, Thw is the common notion ; and yet it is a mmifest prejndico. 
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So this objection supposes an extent of space beyond 
the limits of the creation, of an infinite length, breadth, 
and depth, truly and properly distinguished into dif- 
ferent measumble pai-ts, limited at ceilain stages, one 
beyond anotlier, in an infinite series ; which notion of 
absolute and infinite space is doubtless as unreasonable 
as tliat now mentioned, of absolute and infinite dui^ation. 
It is as improjDcr to imagine that the immensity and 
omnipresence of God is distinguished by a series of 
miles and leagues, one beyond another, as that the in- 
finite duration of God is distinguished by montlis 
and yeai's, one after another. A diversity and order of 
distinct parts, limited by certain periods, is as conceiv- 
able, and does as naturally obtiiide itself on our ima- 
gination, in one case as the other; and there is equal 
reason in each case to suppose tliat our imagination 
deceives us. It is equally improper to talk of months 
and yeai*s of the divine existence, and mile-squares of 
deity ; and we equally deceive ourselves when we talk 
of the world's being differently fixed with respect to 
either of these sorts of measiu'es. I think we know 
not what we mean, if we say the world might have been 
difierently placed from what it is in the broad expanse 
of infinity ; or, that it might have been differently fixed 
in the long line of eternity; and all arguments and 
objections which ai*e built on the imaginations we are 
apt to have of infinite extension or duration, are build- 
ings founded on shadows, or castles in the aii\ 

Time is nothing bat the existence of created successive beings, and eternltj 
the necessary existence of the deitj. Therefore, if this necessary being 
hath no change or succession in his nature, his existence mnit of course bo 
nnsncressive. We seem to commit a doable oversight in this case : first, 
we find sac-ession in the necessary nature and existence of the deitv him* 
velf; which is wrong, if the reasoning above be conclutilve. And then we 
ascribe this succession to eternity, considered abstractedly from the eternal 
beinff ; and suppose it, one knows not what, a thing subsisting by itself, 
and flowing, one minute after another. This is the work of pure imagina- 
tion, and contrary to the reality of things. Hence the common metaphorical 
expressions, time runs a-pace, let us lay hold on the present minute, and 
the like. The philosophers themselves mislead us by their illustrations : 
they compare eternity to the motion of a point running on for ever, ana 
making a traceless infinite line. Here the point is supposed a thing 
aotually subsisting, representing the present minute ; and then they ascribe 
motion or succession to it : that Is, they ascribe motion to a mere nonentity, 
to illustrate to us a successive eternity made np of finite successive parts. 
If once we allow an all-perfect mind, which hath an eternal, immutable, and 
infinite comprehension of all things, always, (and allow it we must) the 
distinction 01 past and future vanishes with respect to such a mind. In a 
word, if we proceed, step by step, as above, the eternity or existence of the 
deity will appear to be vita interminablliSt tota,»imul, et perfecta pot^ 
»$»»io; how much soever this may have been a paradox hitherto."— Inqniry into 
the Natore of the Baman Soul. Vol, II . pagei 409, 4VQ, 4\\^TVsAs^^<^'*^^*a.^ 
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Secondly — The second argument to prove that the 
most high wills one thing rather than another, without 
any superior fitness or preferableness in the thing pre- 
ferred, is God's actually placing in different parts of the 
world particles or atoms of matter that are perfectly 
equal and alike. The forementioned author says, (page 
78, &c.,) " If one would descend to the minute speoinc 
particles of which different bodies are composed, we 
should see abundant reason to believe that there are 
thousands of such little particles or atoms of matter 
which are perfectly equal and alike, and could give no 
distinct determination to the will of God where to place 
them." He there instances in particles of water, of 
which there are such immense numbers, which compose 
the rivers and oceans of this world, and the infinite 
myriads of the luminous and fiery particles which com- 
pose the body of the sun, so many, that it would be 
very unreasonable to suppose no two of them shoidd be 
exactly equal and alike. 

Answer I. — To this I answer — That as we must sup- 
pose matter to be infinitely divisible, it is very unlikely 
that any two of all these particles are exactly equal and 
alike ; so unlikely that it is a thousand to one, yea, an 
infinite number to one, but it is otherwise ; and that 
although we should allow a great similarity between the 
different particles of water and fire, as to their general 
nature and figure; and however small we suppose those 
particles to be, it is infinitely unlikely that any two of 
them should be exactly equal in dimensions and quan- 
tity of matter. If we should suppose a great many 
globes of the same nature with the globe of the earth, 
it would be very strange if there were any two of them 
that had exactly the same number of particles of dust 
and water in them. But infinitely less strange than 
that two particles of light should have just the same 
quantitity of matter. For a particle of Hght, according 
to the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, is 
composed of infinitely more assignable parts than there 
are particles of dust and water in the globe of the earth. 
And as it is infinitely unlikely that any two of these 
particles should be equal, so it is that they should be 
alike in other respects. To instance in the configuration 
of their sur&ces. If there were very many globes, of 
tfie nature of the earth, it would be very unlikely that 
aajr two should have exactly the same number of par^ 
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tioles of dust, water, and stone, in their surfaces, and all 
deposited exactly alike, one with respect to another, 
without any diiference, in any part discemable either 
by the naked eye or microscope; but infinitely less 
strange than that two particles of light should be per- 
fectly of the same figure. For there are infinitely more 
assignable real parts on the surface of a particle of 
light than there are particles of dust, water, and stone, 
on the surface of the terrestrial globe. 

Answer II. — But then, supposing that there are two 
particles or atoms of matter perfectly equal and alike, 
which God has placed in different parts of the creation 
—as I will not deny it to be possible for God to make 
two bodies perfectly alike, and put them in diiferent 
places — yet it will not follow that two different or dis- 
tinct acts or effects of the divine power have exactly the 
same fitness for the same ends. For these two different 
bodies are not different or distinct in any other respects 
than those wherein they differ: they are two in no other 
respects than those wherein there is a difference. If 
they are perfectly equal and alike in themselves, then 
they can be distinguished, or be distinct, only in those 
things which are called circumstances — as place, time, 
rest, motion, or some other present or past circum- 
stances or relations. For it is difference only that con- 
stitutes distinction. If God makes two bodies in them- 
selves every way equal and alike, and agreeing perfectly 
in all other circumstances and relations, but only their 
place, then in this only is there any distinction or dupli- 
city. The figure is the same, the measure is the same, 
the solidity and resistance are the same, and everythincr 
the same, but only the place. Therefore, what the will 
of God determines is this, namely, that there should be 
the same figure, the same extension, the same resistance, 
&c., in two different places. And for this determination 
he has some reason. There is some end for which such 
a determination and act has a peculiar fitness above all 
other acts. Here is no one tning determined without 
an end, and no one thing without a fitness for that end, 
superior to anything else. If it be the pleasure of God 
to cause the same resistance, and the same figure, to be 
in two different places and situations, we can no more 
justly argue from it, that here must be some determin- 
ation or act of God's wUl that is wholly without motive 
or end, than we can argue ^at whene^Qt \sl«sk<3 ^asaN^^ 
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is a man's will to speak the same words, or make the 
same sounds, at two different times, there must be some 
determination or act of his will without any motiye or 
end. The difference of place, in the former case, proves 
no more than the difference of time does in the other. 
If any one should say, with regard to the former ease, 
Uiat there must be something determined without an 
end, namely, that of those two similar bodies, this in 
particular should be made in this place, and the other 
in the other, and should inquire why the creator did not 
make them in a transposition, when both are alike, and 
each would equally have suited either place? The 
inquiry supposes something that is not true ; namely, 
that the two bodies differ and are distinct in other re- 
spects besides their place. So that with this distinction 
inherent in them, they might in their first creation have 
been ti-ansposed, and each might have begun its 
existence in the place of the other. 

Let us, for clearness* sake, suppose that God had at the 
beginning made two globes, each of an inch diameter, 
both perfect spheres, and perfectly solid without pores, 
and perfectly alike in every respect, and placed them 
near one to another, one towards the right hand, and the 
other towards the left, without any difference as to time, 
motion or rest, past or present, or any circumstance, but 
only their place ; and the question should be asked, why 
God in their creation placed them so ? Why that which 
is made on the right hand, was not made on the left, 
and vice versa? Let it be well considered, whether 
there be any sense in such a question, and whether the 
inquiry does not suppose something false and absurd. 
Let it be considered, what the creator must have done 
otherwise than he did, what different act of will or 
power he must have exerted, in order to the thing pro- 
posed. All that could have been done, would have been 
to have made two spheres, perfectly alike, in the same 
places where he has made them, without any difference 
of the things made, either in themselves, or in any cir- 
cumstance ; so that the whole effect would have been 
without any difference, and, therefore, just the same. 
By the supposition, the two spheres are different in no 
other respect but their place ; and, therefore, in other 
respects they are the same. Each has the same round- 
ness ; it is not a distinct rotundity, in any other respect 
but its situation. There axe also the same dimensions, 
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differing in nothing but their place. And so of their 
resistance, and everything else tiiat belongs to them. 

Here if any chooses to say, "that there is a difference 
in another respect, namely that they are not numerically 
the same ; that it is thus with all the qualities that be- 
long to them; that it is confessed they are in some 
respects the same ; that is, they are both exactly alike ; 
but yet numerically they differ. Thus the rounaness of 
one is not the same numerical, individual roundness 
with that of the other." Let this be supposed ; then the 

Suestion about the determination of the divine will in 
le affair, is, why did God will, that this individual 
roundness should be at the right hand, and the other 
individual roundness at the left '? Why did not he make 
them in a contraiy position ? Let any rational person 
consider, whether such questions be not words without 
a meaning ; as much as if God should see fit for some 
ends to cause the same sounds to be repeated, or made 
at two different times ; the sounds being perfectly the 
same in every other respect, but only one was a minute 
after the other ; and it should be asked upon it, why did 
God cause these sounds, numerically different, to suc- 
ceed one the other in such a manner? why did he not 
make that individual sound which was in the first minute, 
to be in the second? and the individual sound of 
the last minute to be in the first? Which inquiries 
would be even ridiculous, as I think every person must 
see at once, in the case proposed of two sounds, being 
only the same repeated, absolutely ^vithout any differ- 
ence, but that one ch'cumstance of time. If the most 
high sees it will answer some good end, that the same 
sound should be made by lightning at two distinct times, 
and therefore wills that it should be so, must it needs, 
therefore, be, that herein there is some act of God's will 
without any motive or end ? God saw fit often, at dis- 
tinct times, and on different occasions, to say the very 
same words to Moses, namely those, " I am Jehovah ;" 
and would it not be unreasonable to infer as a certain 
consequence from this> that here must be some act or 
acts of tlie divine will, in determining and disposing 
tliese words exactly alike at different times, wholly with- 
out aim or inducement ? But it would be no more un- 
reasonable than to say, that there must be an act of God's 
without any inducement, if he sees it best, and for some 
reasons, determines that there shall be th^ ^^dxck!^ t^^qsat 
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tanoe, the same dimensions, and tha same figure in 
several distinct places. 

If in the instance of the two spheres, perfectly alike, 
it be supposed possible that God might haye made them 
in a contrary position — ^that which is made at the right 
hand, being made at the left — then I ask, whether it is 
not evidently equally possible, if God had made but one 
of them, and that in the place of the right-hand globe, 
that he might have made l^iat numerically different from 
what it is, and numerically different from what he did 
make it, though perfectly alike, and in the same place, 
and at the same time, and in every respect, in the same 
circumstances and rekitions ? Namely, whether he -might 
not have made it numerically the same with that which 
he has now made at the left hand, and so have left 
that which is now created at the right hand in a state of 
non-existence ? And if so, whether it would not have 
been possible to have made one in that place perfectly 
like these, and yet numerically differing from both? 
And let it be considered, whether from this notion of a 
nimierical difference in bodies, perfectly equal and alike, 
which numerical difference is something inherent in the 
bodies themselves, and diverse from me difference of 
place or time, or any circimistance whatsoever, it will 
not follow, that there is an infinite number of numeri- 
cally different possible bodies, perfectly aUke, among 
which God chooses, by a self-determining power, when 
he goes about to create bodies. 

Therefore, let us put the case thus — Supposing that 
God in the beginning had created but one penectly 
solid sphere, in a certain place ; and it should be in- 
quired, why God created that individual sphere, in that 
place, at that time ? And why he did not create another 
sphere perfectly like it, but numerically different, in the 
same place, at the same time? Or why he choose to 
bring into being there, that very body, rather than any 
of the infinite number of other bodies, perfectly like it ; 
either of which he could have made there as well, and 
woidd have answered his end as well ? Why he caused 
to exist, at that place and time, that individual round- 
ness, rather than any other of the infinite nimiber of 
individual rotiindities, just like it ? Why that individual 
resistance, rather than any other of the infinite nimiber 
^/possible resistances just like it? And itmig^t as 
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reasonably be asked, why, when God first caused it to 
thunder, he caused that individual sound then to be 
made, and not another just like it ? Why did he make 
choice of this very sound, and reject all the infinite 
number of other possible sounds just like it, but nu- 
merically dififering from it, and all differing one from 
another? I think, everybody must be sensible of the 
absurdity and nonsense of what is supposed in such in- 
quiries. And if we calmly attend to the matter, we 
shall be convinced that all such kind of objections as I 
am answering are founded on nothing but the imper- 
fection of our manner of conceiving of things, and the 
obscureness of language, and great want of clearness and 
precision in the signification of terms. 

If any shall find fault with this reasoning, that it is 
going a great length into metaphysical niceties and sub- 
titles, I answer, the objection which they are in reply 
to is a metaphysical subtilty, and mu^t be treated ac- 
cording to the nature of it.* 

Another thing alleged is, that innumerable things 
which are determined by the divine will, and chosen 
and done by God rather than others difier, from those 
that are not chosen in so inconsiderable a manner, that 
it would be unreasonable to suppose the difierence to be 
of any consequence, or that there is any superior fitness 
or goodness, that God can have respect to in the deter- 
mination, 

To which I answer, it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine with any certainty or evidence, that because the 
difierence is very small, and appears to us of no con- 
sideration, therefore there is absolutely no superior 
goodness, and no valuable end which can be proposed 
by the creator and governor of the world, in ordering 
such a difierence. The forementioned author mentions 
many instances. One is, there being one atom in the 
whole universe more or less. But I think it would be 
unreasonable to suppose that God made one atom in 
vain, or without any end or motive. He made not one 
atom but what was a work of his almighty power, as 

* " For men to have reconne to ■abtildes, in reUing difflonlti«f, and 
then complain that tbey should be taken off hy minntely examining theie 
■nbtiltiee, if a strange kind of procedure. "•^Nature of the Hnmaa Sonl, 
Vol. II., |»age MI. 
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much as the whole globe of the earth, and requires As 
much of a constant exertion of almighty power to 
uphold it ; and was made and is upheld understandingly, 
and on design, as much as if no other had been made 
but that. And it would be as unreasonable to suppose 
that he made it without anything really aimed at in so 
doing, as much as to suppose that he made the planet 
Jupiter without aim or design. 

It is possible that the most minute effects of the 
creator's power, the smallest assignable differences be- 
tween the things which God has made, may be attended, 
in th« whole series of events, and the whole compass 
and extent of their influence, with very great and im- 
portant consequences. If the laws of motion and gravi- 
tation, laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, hold universally, 
there is not one atom, not the least assignable part of an 
atom, but what has influence, every moment, throughout 
the whole material universe, to cause every part to be 
otherwise than it would be, if it were not for that pcur- 
ticular corporeal existence. And however the effect is 
insensible for the present, yet it may in length of time 
become great and important. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose two bodies moving 
the same way, in strait lines, perfectly parallel one to 
another, but to be diverted from this parallel course, and 
drawn one from another, as much as might be by the 
attraction of an atom, at the distance of one of the 
farthest of the fixed stars from the earth ; these bodies 
being turned out of the lines of their parallel motion, 
will, by degrees, get farther and farther distant, one 
firom the other ; and though the distance may be imper- 
ceptible for a long time, yet at length it may become 
very great. So the revolution of a planet round the sun 
being retarded or accelerated, and the orbit of its revo- 
lution made greater or less, and more or less elliptical, 
and so its periodical time longer or shorter, no more than 
may be by the influence of the least atom, might in 
length of time perform a whole revolution sooner or 
later than otherwise it would have done ; which might 
make a vast altemtion with regard to millions of impor- 
tant events. So the influence of the least particle may, 
for ought we know, have such effect on something in the 
constitution of some human body, as to cause another 
thought to arise in the mind at a certain time, than 
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otherwise would have been ; which in length of time 
(yea, and that not very great) might occasion a vast 
alteration through the whole world of mankind. And 
80 innumerable other ways might be mentioned, wherein 
the least assignable alteration may possibly be attended 
with great consequences. 

Another argument, which the forementioned author 
brings against a necessary determination of the divine 
will oy a superior fitness, is, that such doctrine dero- 
gates from me freeness of God's grace and goodness, in 
choosing the objects of his favour and bounty, and from 
the obligation upon men to thankfulness for special 
benefits (page 89, &c.) 

In answer to this objection, I would observe— -Firstly, 
that it derogates no more from the goodness of God, to 
suppose the exercise of the benevolence of his nature to 
be determined by wisdom, than to suppose it determined 
by chance, and Uiat his favours are bestowed altogether 
at random, his will being determined by nothing but 
perfect accident, without any end or design whatsoever ; 
which must be the case, as has been demonstrated, if 
volition be not determined by a prevailing motive. 
That which is owing to perfect oontingence, wherein 
neither previous inducement, nor antecedent choice has 
any hand, is not owing more to goodness or benevolence, 
than that which is owing to the influence of a wise end. 

Secondly — It is acknowledged, that if the motive that 
determines the will of God, in the choice of the objects 
of his favours, be any moral quality in the object, recom- 
mending that obiect to his benevolence above others, his 
choosing that object is not so great a manifestation of 
the freeness and sovereignty of his grace, as if it were 
otherwise. But there is no necessity of supposing tliis 
in order to our supposing that he has some wise end in 
view, in determining to bestow his favours on one person 
rather than another. We are to distinguish between the 
merit of the object of God's favour, or a moral qualifica- 
tion of the object attracting that favour and recommend- 
ing to it, and the natural fitness of such a determination 
of the act of God's goodness, to answer some wise design 
of his own, some end in the view of God's omniscience. 
It is God's own act, tliat is the proper and immediate 
object of his volition. 

8 
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Thirdly — I suppose that none will deny but that in 
some instances God acts from wise design in deter- 
mining the particular subjects of his favours; none will 
say, I presume, that when God distinguishes by bis 
bounty pai*ticular societies or persons, he never, in any 
instance, exercises any wisdom in so doing, aiming at 
some happy consequence. And if it be not denied to 
be so in some instances, then I would inquire, whether 
in these instances God's goodness is less manifested 
than in those wherein God has no aim or end at all '? 
And whether the subjects have less cause of thank- 
fulness ? And if 80, who shall be thankful for the be- 
stowment of distinguishing mercy, with that enhancing 
circumstance of the distinction's being made without an 
end? How shall it be known when God is influenced by 
some wise aim, and when not? It is very manifest with 
respect to the Apostle Paul, that God had wise ends in 
choosing him to be a Christian and an Apostle, who had 
been a persecutor, &c. The apostle himself mentions 
one end, (1 Tim. i., 15 and 16,) ♦* Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief. Howbeit, 
for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Oiirist might show forth all long suffering, for a pattern 
to them who should hereafter believe on him to life ever- 
lasting." But yet the apostle never looked on it as a 
diminution of the freedom and riches of divine grace in 
his election which he so often and so greatly magnifies. 

This brings me to obsei've, fourthly, our supposing 
such a moi*al necessity in the acts of God's will as has 
been spoken of, is so far from necessarily derogating 
from the riches of God's grace to such as are the chosen 
objects of his favour, that in many instances this moral 
necessity may arise from goodness, and from the great 
degree of it. God may choose this object rather than 
another, as having a superior fitness to answer the ends, 
designs and inclinations of his goodness ; being more 
sinful, and so more misemble and necessitous, than 
others ; the inclinations of infinite mercy and benevo- 
lence may be more gratified, and the gracious design of 
God's sending his son into the world may be more 
abundantly answered, in the exercises of mercy tOAvards 
such an object, rather than another. 

One thing more I would observe, before I finish what 
I have to say on the head of live necessity of the acts of 
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God's will, and that is, that something much more like 
a sen^ile subjection of the divine being to fatal necessity 
will follow from Arminian principles, than from the 
doctrines which they oppose. For they, at least most 
of tliem, suppose, with respect to all events that happen 
in the mowd world depending on the volitions of moral 
agents, which are the most important events of the 
universe, to which all others are subordinate — I say, they 
suppose with respect to these, that God has a certain 
foreknowledge of them, antecedent to any pui-poses or 
decrees of his about them. And if so, they have a fixed 
certain futurity, prior to any designs or volitions of his, 
and independent on them, and to which his volitions 
must be subject, as he would msely accommodate his 
aliairs to this fixed futurity of the state of things in the 
moi*al world. So that here, instead of a moral necessitv 
of God's will, arising from or consisting in tlie infinite 
perfection and blessedness of the divine being, wo have 
a fixed imalterable state of things, properly distinct from 
the perfect nature of the divine mind, and the state of 
the divine will and design, and entirely independent on 
these things, and which they have no hand in, because 
they are prior to them ; and which God's will is tnily 
subject to, he being obliged to conform or accommodate 
himself to it, in all his purposes and decrees, and in every- 
thing he does in his disposals and government of the 
world ; the moral world being the end of the natui*ul ; so 
that all is in vain that is not accommodated to that 
state of the moral world which consists in, or depends 
upon, the acts and state of the wills of moi-al agcntt?. 
which had a fixed futurition from eternity. Such a sub- 
jection to necessity as this, would truly argue an infe- 
riority and servitude that would be uuwoilhy of the 
supreme being, and is much more agreeable to the 
notion which many of the heathen had of fate, as above 
tlic gods, than that moral necessity of fitness and ^Ws- 
dom which has been spoken of; and is truly repugnant 
to the absolute sovereignty of God, and mconsistcnt 
with the supremacy of his will ! and really subjects iho 
will of the most high to tlie will of his creatures, and 
brings him into dependence upon them. 
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SECTION IX. 

CONCERNINQ THAT OBJECTION AOAINST THE DoGTRIKE 
WHICH HAS BEEN MAINTAINED, THAT IT MAXES GoB THE 

AuTHOB OF Sin. 

It is urged by Arminians, that the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of men's volitions, or their necessary connection 
Mdth antecedent events and circumstances, makes the 
first cause, and supreme orderer of all things, the author 
of sin, in that he has so constituted the state and course 
of things that sinful volitions become necessaiy in eon- 
sequence of his disposal; Dr. Whitby, in his Disoourse 
on the Freedom of the Will, * cites one of the ancients, 
as on his side, declaring that this opinion of the neces- 
sity of the will *' absolves sinners, as doing nothing of 
their own accord which was evil, and would cast all the 
blame of all the wickedness committed in the world 
upon God, and upon his providence, if that were admits 
ted by the asserters of this £Eite, whether he himself 
did necessitate them to do these things, or ordered mat- 
ters so that they should be constrained to do them by 
some other cause." And the Doctor says, in another 
place, t '' In the nature of the thing, and in the opinion 
of philosophers, cawa defieiens, in rebus neoessariU, ad 
causam per se efficientem reducenda est. In things neces- 
sary, the deficient cause must be reduced to the efficient. 
And in this case the reason is evident ; because the not 
doing what is required, or not avoiding what is f orbid- 
den, Deing a defect, must follow from the position of the 
necessary cause of that deficiency." 

Concerning this, I would observe the following 
things : — Firstly, if there be any difficulty in this 
matter, it is nothing peculiar to this scheme ; it is no 
difficulty or disadvantage wherein it is distinguished 
from the scheme of Arminians; and, therefore, not 
reasonably objected by them. 

Dr. Whitby supposes, that if sin necessarily follows 
from God's witholding assistance, or if that assistance 
be not given which is absolutely necessary to the avoid- 

* On the Five Points, page 36 1 . t Ibid, page 486. 
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ing of evil, then, in the nature of the thing, God must 
be as properly the author of that evil as if ne were the 
efficient cause of it. From i^dienoe, according to what 
he himself says of the devils and damned spirits, God 
must be the proper author of their perfect unrestrained 
wickedness ; he must be the efficient cause of the great 
pride of the devils, and of their perfect malimuty against 
God, Christ, his saints, and all that is good, and of the 
insatiable cruelty of their disposition. For he allows 
that God has so forsaken them, and does so withhold 
his assistance from them, that they are incApacitated for 
doing good, and determined only to evil.* Our doctrine, 
in its consequence, makes God the author of men's sin 
in this world no more, and in no other sense, than his 
doctrine in its consequence, makes God the author of 
the hellish pride and malice of the devils. And, doubt- 
less, the latter is as odious an effect as the former. 

Again, if it will follow at all that God is the author of 
sin, from what has been supposed of a sure and infalli- 
ble connection between antecedents and consequents, it 
will follow because of this, namely, that for God to be 
the author or orderer of those things which he knows 
beforehand will infallibly be attended with such a con- 
sequence, is the same thing in effect as for him to be 
the author of that consequence. But if this be so, this 
is a difficidty which equally attends the doctrine of 
Arminians themselves ; at least, of those of them who 
allow God's certain foreknowledge of all events. For 
on the supposition of such a foreknowledge, this is the 
case with respect to every sin that is committed ; God 
knew that if he <»'dered and brought to pass such and 
such events, such sins would infallibly follow. As for 
instance, God certainly foreknew, long before Judas was 
bom, that if he ordered thinss so that there should be 
such a man bom, at such a time, and at such a place, 
and that his life should be preserved, and ^at he should, 
in tlivine providence, be led into acquaintance with 
Jesus, and that his heart shoidd be so influenced by 
God's spirit or providence as to be inclined to be a 
follower of Christ ; and that he should be one of those 
twelve which should be ohosen constantly to attend him 
as his family ; and that his healtii should be preserved 
so that he should go up to Jerusalem at the last Pass- 
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over in Christ's life ; and that if it should be so ordered 
that Judas should see Christ's kind treatment of the 
woman which anointed him at Bethany, and have that 
reproof from Christ which he had at that time, and see 
and hear other things, which excited his enmity against 
his master ; and that if other circumstances should be 
ordered, as they were ordered ; it would be, what would 
most certainly and infallibly follow, that Judas would 
betray his Lord, and would soon after hang himself, and 
die impenitent, and be sent to hell, for his horrid 
"wickedness. 

Therefore this supposed difficulty ought not to be 
brought as an objection against the scheme which has 
been maintained, as disagreeing with the Arminian 
scheme, seeing it is no difficulty owing to such a disa- 
greement; but a difficulty wherein the Arminians share 
with us. That must be unreasonably made an objection 
against our differing from them, which we should not 
escape or avoid at all by agreeing With them. 

And, therefore, I would observe, secondly, they who 
object that this doctrine makes God the autiior of sin, 
ought distinctly to explain what they mean by that 
phrase, " the author of sin." I know the phrase, as it 
is commonly used, signifies something very ill. If by 
the author of sin, be meant the sinner, the agent, or 
actor of sin, or the doer of a wicked thing, so it would 
be a reproach and blasphemy to suppose God to be the 
author of sin. In this sense, I utterly deny God to be 
the author of sin ; rejecting such an imputation on the 
most high, as what is infinitely to be abhorred ; and 
deny any such thing to be the consequence of what I 
have laid down. But if by the author of sin is meant 
the permitter, or not a hinderer of sin, and at the same 
time, a disposer of the state of events, in such a manner, 
for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and purposes, 
that sin if it be permitted, or not hindered, will most 
certainly and infallibly follow — I say, if this be all that 
is meant, by being the author of sin, I do not deny that 
God is the author of sin, (though I dislike and reject 
the phrase, as that which by use and custom is apt to 
carry another sense,) and it is no reproach for the most 
High to be thus the author of sin. This is not to be 
the actor of sin, but, on the contrary, of holiness. What 
God doth herein is Tio\y, anCi o^ ^oT\o\3kS eiLftYciee of the 
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iufinite excellency of his nature. And I do not deny, that 
God's being tlius the author of sin follows from what I 
have laid down ; and I assort, that it equally follows 
from the doctrine which is maintained by most of the 
Arminian divines. 

That it is most certainly so, that God is in such a man 
ner the disposer and orderer of sin, is evident, if any 
credit is to be given to the Scriptiu'e, as well as because 
it is impossible in the nature of things to be otherwise. 
In such a manner God ordered the obstinacy of Phai'aoh, 
in his refusing to obey God's commands, to let the peo 
pie go — Exod. iv., 21, "I ^vill harden his heart, tliat ho 
shall not let the people go ;" chap, vii., 2, 5, ** Aaron, 
thy brother, shall speak unto Phamoh, that he send the 
Children of Israel out of his land. And I will harden 
Phamoh's heart, and multiply my signs and my Avonders 
in the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you ; that I may lay mine hsmd upon Egypt, by 
great judgments," &c. ; chap, ix., 12, "And the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not 
unto them, as the Lord had spoken unto Moses ;" chap. 
x., 1,2, ** And the Lord said unto Moses, go in unto 
Pharaoh, for I have hai-dened his heart, and the heart of 
his serv'ants, that I might show tliese my signs before 
liim, and that thou mayest tell it in the ears of thy son. 
and thy son's sons, what things I have wrought in 
Egypt, and my signs which I have done amongst them, 
that ye may know that I am the Lord ;" chap, xiv., 4, 
** And I will harden Pharaoh's heart, tliat he shall follow 
after them: and I will be honoured upon Phaiaoh, and 
upon all his host;" verse 8, "And the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and he pursued after 
the Children of Israel." And it is certain that in such 
a manner, God, for wise and good ends, ordered that 
event, Joseph's being sold into Egyjit, by his brethren — 
Gen. xlv., 5, " Now therefoi'e be not giieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; for God did 
send me before you to preserve life ;" verse 7, 8, " God 
sent me before you to presei've you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great delivei'ance ; so 
that now it was not you that sent me hither, but God." 
Psal. cv., 17, " He sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
who was sold for a servant." It is certain, that thus God 
ordered the sin and folly of Sihon, king of the Amoritcb-, 
in refusing to let the people of iBr&^l \)«ks^ \y5\iv£3DL^'&"W5.vs 
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ably Deut. ii., 30, * * But Sihon, king of Heshbon, would 
not let us pass by him ; for the Lord thy God hardened 
his spirit, and made his heart obstinate, that he might 
deliver him into thine hand/' It is certain, that God 
thus ordered the sin and folly of the kings of Canaas, 
that they attempted not to make peace with Israel, but 
witli a stupid boldness and obstinacy, set themselves 
violently to oppose them and their God— Josh, xi., 29, 
" For it was of the Lord, to harden their hearts, that 
they should come agamst Israel in battle, that he might 
destroy them utterly, and that they might have eg 
favour ; but that he might destroy them, as iJie Loid 
commanded Moses." It is evident, that thus God 
ordered the treacherous rebellion of Zedekiah, against 
the king of Babylon— Jer. lii., 8, " For through the 
anger of the Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem, and 
Judah, until he had cast them out from his presence, 
that Zedekiah rebelled against the king of Babylon." 
So 2 Kings xxiv., 20. And it is exceeding manifest that 
God thus ordered the rapine and unrighteous ravages 
of Nebuchadnezzar, in spoiling and ruining the nations 
round about — Jer. xxv., 9, " Behold, I will send and 
take all the families of the north, saith the Lord, and 
Nebuchadnezzar my servant, and will bring them against 
this land, and against all the nations round about ; and 
will utterly desteoy them, and make them an astonish- 
ment, and an hissing, and perpetual desolations ;*' 
chap. xUii., 10, 11, " I will send and take Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the king of Babylon, my servant ; and 1 will set his 
throne upon these stones that I have hid, and he shall 
spread his royal pavilion over them. And when he 
Cometh, he shall smite the land of Egypt, and deliver 
such as are for death to death, and such as are for 
captivity to captivity, and such as are for the sword to 
the sword." Thus God represents himself as sending 
for Nebuchadnezzar, and taking of him and his armies, 
and bringing him against the nations which were to be 
destroyed by him, to that very end, that he mi^t 
utterly destroy them, and make them desolate ; and as 
appointing the work that he should do so particular!^, 
that the very persons were designed that he should kfll 
with the sword ; and those that should be killed with 
famine and pestilence, and those that should be carried 
into captivity ; and that in doing all these things, he 
should act as his servant ; by which less cannot be in- 
tended than that he should serve his purposes and 
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designs. And in Jer. xvii., 4, 6, 6, God declares how he 
would cause him thus to serve his designs, namely, by 
bringing this to pass in his sovereign disposals, as the 
great possessor and governor of the universe, that 
disposes all things just as pleases him — *' Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel; I have made 
the cailh, the man, and the beast that are upon the 
ground, by my great power, and my stretched out arm, 
and have given it unto whom it seemed meet unto 
me : and now I have given all these lands into the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar my servant, and the beasts of 
the field have I given also to serve him." And Nebu- 
chadnezzar is spoken of as doing these things, by 
having his arms strengthened by God, and having " God's 
sword put into his hands, for this end," Ezek. xxx., 24, 
25, 20. Yea, God speaks of his terribly ravaging and 
wasting the nations, and cruelly destroying all sorts, 
without distinction of sex or age, as the weapon in 
God*s hand, and the instrument of his indignation, 
which God makes use of to fulfil his own purposes, 
and execute his own vengeance — Jer li., 20, &c., " Thou 
art my batUe-axe, and weapons of war. For with thee 
will I break in pieces the nations, and with thee I will 
destroy kingdoms, and with thee I will break in pieces 
the horse and his rider, and with thee, I will break in 
pieces the chariot and his rider ; with thee also will I 
Dreak in pieces man and woman ; and with thee will I 
break in pieces old and young ; and >vith thee will I 
break in pieces the young man and the maid," &c. It 
is represented, that the designs of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and those that destroyed Jerusalem, never could have 
been accomplished had not God determined them, as 
well as they — Lam. iii., 87, ** Who is he that saith, and 
it Cometh to pass, and the Lord commandeth it not T 
And yet the king of Babylon's thus destroying the 
nations, and especially the Jews, is spoken of as his 

freat wickedness, for which God finally destroyed him — 
sa. xiv., 4, 6, 6, 1 2 ; Hab, ii., 6, 12 ; and Jer. 1. and li. It is 
most manifest, that God, to serve his own designs, pro- 
videntially ordered Shimei's cursing David — 2 Samuel 
xvi., 10, 11, " The Lord had said unto him, curse David. 
Let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him." 

It is certain that God thus, for excellent, holy, gra- 
cious, and glorious ends, ordered the fact which they 
coQunitted who were coacemed iu Chriat*% 4^»^\ ^as^^ 
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that therein they did but fulfil God designs. As, I 
trust, no Christian will deny, it was the design of God 
that Christ should be crucified, and that for this end, 
he came into the world. It is very manifest by many 
Scriptures, that the whole affair of Christ's crucifixion, 
with its circumstances, and the treachery of Judas, that 
made way for it, was ordered in God's providence, in 
pursuance of his purpose, notwithstanding the violence 
that is used with those plain Scriptures, to obscure and 
pervert the sense of them — Acts ii., 23, '* Him being de- 
livered, by the determinate council and foreknowledge 
of God,* ye have taken, and with wicked hands, have 
crucified and slain ;" Luke xxii., 21, 22, f *• But behold 
the hand of him that betrayetli me is with me on the 
table ; and truly the Son of Man goeth, as it was deter- 
mined ;" Acts iv., 27, 28, " For of a thith, against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, -with the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel, were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy council determined before to be done ;" 
Actsiii., 17, 18, "And now, brethren, I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers ; but these 
things, which God before had showed by the mouth of 
all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so 
fulfilled " So that what these murderers of Christ did, 
is spoken of as what God brought to pass or ordered, 
and that by which he fulfilled his own word. 

In Eev. xvii., 17, " The agreeing of the kings of the 
earth to give their kingdom to the beast," though it was 
a very wicked thing in them, is spoken of as a fulfilling 
God's will, and what God had put into their hearts to 
do. It is manifest, that God sometimes permits sin to 
be committed, and at the same time orders things so, 
that if he permits the fact, it will come to pass, because 

* '^Grotius. as well as Beza, observes, that Prognosis roast here signiff 
decree ; and Eisner has shown that it has that signification in approved 
Greek writers. And it is certain Ekdottis signifies one given up into the 
hands of an enemy." — Doddridge in Lock. 

t *' As this passage is not liable to the ambiguities trhich some have 
apprehended in Acts ii , 23 and iv., 28, (which yet seem on the whole to be 
parallel to it, in their most natural construction,) I look upon it as an 
evident proof, that these things are, in the language of the Scripture, said to 
be determined or de< reed, (or exactly bounded and marked out by God, as the 
word OriKO most naturally signifies.) which he sees in fact will happen, in 
eonaequtnce of his volitions, without any necessitating agency; as well 
ftf thoK events of which he u ptop^rV^ l\i« vofttf^T."— Doddndge in Lock. 
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on some accounts he sees it needful and of importance 
that it should come to pass — Matt, xviii., 7, ** It must 
needs be, that offences come ; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh ;" With 1 Cor. xi., 19, " For 
Uiere must also be heresies among j-ou, that they which 
arc approved may be made manifest among you." 

Thus it is certain and demonstrable, from the holy 
Scriptures as well as from the nature of things, and the 
principles of Arminians, that God permits sin, and, at 
the same time, so orders things, in his providence, that 
it certainly and infallibly will come to pass, in conse- 
quence of his permission. 

I proceed to observe, in tlie next place, thirdly, that 
there is a great difference between God's being con- 
cerned thus, by his permission, in an event and act, 
which in the inherent subject and agent of it, is sin, 
(though the event will ceilainly follow on his permis- 
sion,) and his being concerned in it by producing it and 
exerting the act of sin ; or between his being the 
orderer of its certain existence, by not hindering it, 
under certain circumstances, and his being the proper 
actor or author of it, by a positive agency or efficiency ; 
and this, notwithstanding what Dr. Wliitby offers about 
a saying of philosophers, that causa deficiens, in rebus 
necessariis, ad causam per se effivientem reducenda est. As 
there is a vast difference between the sun's being the 
cause of the lightsomeness and wannth of the atmo- 
sphere, and brightness of gold and diamonds, by its 
presence and positive influence, and its being the occa- 
sion of darkness and frost, in tiie night, by its motion, 
whereby it descends below the horizon. The motion of 
the sun is the occasion of the latter kind of events ; 
but it is not the proper cause, efficient or producer of 
them, tliough they are necessarily consequent on that 
motion, under such circumstances. No more is any 
action of the divine being the cause of the evil of men's 
wills. If the sun were the proper cause of cold and 
darkness, it would be the fountain of these things, as it 
is tlie fountain of light and heat; and then something 
might be argued from the nature of cold and darkness, 
to a likeness of nature in tlie sun ; and it might be 
justly inferred that the sun itself is dark and cold, and 
that his beams are black and frosty. But from its being 
the cause no otherwise than by it« dQ^giQxV.\3x^^\^<^ ^>^^^ 
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thing can be inferred, but 'the contrary ; it may justly 
be argued that the sun is a bright and hot body, if cold 
and dai^ness are found to be the consequence of its 
withdrawment ; and the more constantly and neces 
sarily these effects are connected with, and confined to, 
its absence, the more strongly does it argue the sun to 
be the fountain of light and heat. So, inasmuch as sin 
is not the fruit of any positive agency or influence of 
the most high, but, on the contrary, arises from the with- 
holding of his action and energy, and under certain 
circumstanees, necessarily follows on the want of his in- 
fluence; this is no argument that he is sinful, or his 
operation evil, or has anything of the nature of evil; 
but, on the contrary, that he, and his agency, are alto 

g ether good and holy, and that he is the fountain of all 
oliness. It would be strange arguing, indeed, because 
men never commit sin, but only when God leaves then\ 
to themselves, and necessarily sin when he does so, 
that, therefore, their sin is not frt)m themselves, but 
from God ; and so, that God must be a sinful being; as 
strange as it would be to argue, because it is always 
dark when the sun is gone, and never dark when the 
sun is present, that therefore all darkness is from the 
«un, and that his disc and beams must needs be black. 

Fourthly — It properly belongs to the supreme And 
absolute governor of the universe to order all important 
events within his dominion by his wisdom; but ihe 
events in the moral world are of the most important 
kind ; sucJii as the moral actions of intelligent creatures, 
and their consequences. 

These events will be ordered by something. They 
Mrill either be disposed by wisdom, or they will be disposed 
by chance — that is, they will be disposed by blind and 
undesigning causes, if that were possible, and could be 
called a disposal. Is it not better that the good and 
evil which happens in God's world should be ordered, 
regulated, bounded, and determined by the good plea- 
sure of an inflnitely wise being, who perfectly compre- 
hends within his imderstanding and constant view, the 
universality of things, in all their extent and diiration, 
and sees all the influence of every event, with respect to 
every individual thing and circumstance, throughout the 
grand system, and me whole of the eternal series of 
pousequenceSf than to loa^vQ tlxe^ thin^ to fs^l out by 
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chance, and to be determined by those causes which 
have no understanding or aim? Doubtless, in these 
important events, there is a better and a worse, as to the 
time, subject, place, manner, and circumstances of their 
coming to pass, with regard to their influence on the 
state and course of things. And if there be, it is cer- 
tainly best that they should, be determined to that time, 
place, &c., which is best. And, therefore, it is in its own 
nature fit, that wisdom and not chance should order 
tliese things. So that it belongs to the being, who is the 
possessor of infinite wisdom, and is the creator and 
owner of the whole system of created existences, and 
has the care of all — I say, it belongs to him, to take care 
of this matter ; and he would not do what is proper for 
him, if he should neglect it. And it is so far from beinfif 
unholy in him to unaertake this aifair, that it would ra- 
ther have been unholj to neglect it ; as it would have 
been a neglecting what fitly appertains to him ; and so 
it would have been a very unfit and unsuitable neglect. 

Therefore the sovereignty of God doubtless extends 

to this matter ; especially considering that if it should 

be supposed to be otherwise, and God should leave men's 

volitions, and all moral events to the determination and 

disposition of blind and unmeaning causes, or they 

should be left to happen perfectly wimout a cause, this 

would be no more consistent with liberty, in any notion 

of it, and particularly not in the Arminian notion of it, 

than if these events were subject to the disposal of divine 

providence, and the will of man were determined by 

circumstances which are ordered and disposed bv divine 

wisdom, as appears by what has been already observed. 

But it is evident that such a providential disposing and 

determining men's moral actions, though it inrers a 

moral necessity of those actions, yet it does not in the 

least infringe the real liberty of mankind; the only 

liberty that common sense teaches to be necessary to 

moral agency, which, as has been demonstrated, is not 

inconsistent with such neeessity. 

On the whole, it is manifest, that God may be, in the 
manner which has been described, the orderer and 
disposer of that event, which in the inherent subject and 
agent is moi*al evil; and yet his so doing may be no 
moral evil. He may will tiie disposal of such an event, 
and its coming to pass for good ends, and bi^ nti!^ t^s^n. 
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be an immoral or 8infdl will, but a perfectly holy will. 
And he may actually in his providence so dispose and 
permit things, that the event may be certamly and 
infallibly connected with such disposal and permission, 
and his act therein not be an inmioral or unholy, but a 
perfectly holy act. Sin may be an evil thing, and yet 
that there should be such a disposal and permission, as 
that it should come to pass, may be a ^ood thing. This 
is no contradiction, or inconsistence. Joseph's brethren's 
selling him into Egypt, consider it only as it was acted 
by them, and with respect to their views and aims which 
were evil, was a very bad thing ; but it was a good thing, 
as it was an event of God's ordering, and considered witii 
respect to his views and aims, which were good. Gen. 
1., JiO, "As for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good." So the crucifixion of Christ, if we 
consider only those things which )>elong to the event as 
it proceeded from his murderers, and are comprehended 
within the compass of the affair considered as their act, 
their principles, dispositions, \'iews, and aims, so it was 
one of the most heinous things that ever was done ; in 
many respects the most horrid of all acts ; but consider 
it, as it was willed and ordered of God, in the extent of 
his designs and views, it was the most admirable and 
glorious of all events; and God's v^illing the event was 
the most holy volition of God that ever was made knowii 
to men ; and God's act in ordering it was a di-vine act, 
which, above all others, manifests the moral excellency 
of the divine being. 

The consideration of these things may helj^ us to a 
sufficient answer to the cavils of AiTninians concerning 
what has been supposed by many Calvinists, uf a dis- 
tinction between a secret and revealed will of God, and 
their diversity one from the other ; supposing, that the 
Calvinists herein ascribe inconsistent wills to the most 
high ; which is without any foundation. God's secret 
and revealed will, or in other words, his disposing and 
preceptive mil, may be divei-se, and exercised in dis- 
similar acts, the one in disapproving and opposing, the 
other in >villing and determining, without any incon- 
sistence. Because, although these dissimilar exercises of 
the divine will may in some respects relate to the same 
things, yet in strictness they have different and contrary 
objects, the one evil and the other good. Thus, for 
instance, the crucifixion of Christ was a thinj? conti-ary 
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to the revealed or preceptive will of God ; because, as 
it was viewed and done by his malignant murderers, it 
was a thing infinitely contraiy to the holy nature of 
God, and so necessarily contrary to the holy inclination 
of his heai-t revealed in his law. Yet this does not at all 
liinder but that the crucifixion of Christ, considered 
with all those glorious consequences, which were within 
the view of the divine omniscience, might be indeed, 
and therefore might appear to God to be, a glorious 
event ; and, consequently, be agreeable to his will, 
though this will may be secret — i.e.y not revealed in God's 
law. And thus considered, the crucifixion of Christ was 
not evil, but good. If the secret exercises of God's will 
were of a kind that is dissimilai* and contrary to his 
revealed will, respeoting the same, or like objects — if tlie 
objects of both were good, or both evil — then, indeed, to 
ascribe contiuiy kinds of volition or inclination to God, 
respecting these objects, would be to ascribe an incon- 
sistent will to God ; but to ascribe to him dili'ercnt and 
opposite exercises of heai*t, respecting different objects, 
and objects contrary one to another, is so far from sup- 
posing God's vnll to be inconsistent with itself, that it 
cannot be supposed consistent witli itself any other way. 
For any being to have a will of choice respecting good, 
and at the same time a will of rejection and refusal 
respecting evil, is to be very consistent ; but the con- 
traiy, namely, to have the same will towards these con- 
trary objects, and to choose and love both good and evil 
at tlie same time, is to be ver}^ inconsistent. 

There is no inconsistence in supposing, that God 
may hate a thing as it is in itself, and considered 
simply as evil, and yet that it may be his will it should 
<;ome to pass, considering all consequences. I believe 
there is no person of good understanding, who will ven- 
ture to say, he is cei-tain that it is impossible it should 
be best, taking in the whole compass and extent of 
existence, an<l all consequences in the endless series of 
e\imts, that there should be such a thing as moral evil 
in the world. -• And if so, it will certainly follow, that 

* Here are worthy to bo ohscrved some passages of a lulo noted writer of 
our nation, that nobody who in aonuaiuted with him will suspect to be very 
favouriible to Calvini^m. " It is dilHcult (says he) to handle the neccMity 
of evil in such a manner as not to stumble such as are not above being 
ulnrmeJ ut projo-'^itious which have an uncommon sound. But if philoso- 
phnrs will but reUuct calmly on the matter, Ihey will find, that consistently 
V ith the unlimited power of tho supremo cause, it may be s aid ^ that. v\i. ^.Vsa 
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an infinitely wise being, who always chooses what is 
best, must choose that there should be snch a thing. 
And, if so, then such a choice is not an evil, but a 
wise and holy choice. And if so, then that providence 
which is agreeable to such a clioice, is a wise and holy 
providence. Men do will sin as sin, and so are the 
authors and actors of it ; they love it as sin, and for evil 
ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, or for 
the sake of anything evil, though it be his pleasure so 
to order things, that he permitting, sin will come to 
pass, for the sake of the great good that by his dispo- 
sal shall be the consequence. His willing to order 
things so that evil should come to pass, for the sake of 
the contrary good, is no argument that he does not 
hate evil, as evil ; and if so, then it is no reason 
why he may not reasonably forbid evil as evil, and 
punish it as such. 

The Arminians themselves must be obliged, whether 
they will or no, to allow a distinction of God's wiU, 
amounting to just the same thing that Calvinists intend 
by their distinction of a secret and revealed will. They 

best ordered Byitem, erils must hare p1soe."~Tiimbair« prinemlos of 
Moral Philotophy, pa^ 827 and 338. Be is thete speaking of moral evils, 
as may be seen. Again tbe same anthor, in his second voL, entitled Chris, 
tian Philosophy J page 85, has these words :— *' If tbe anthor and goremor 
of all things be umnitely per&ct, then whatever is, is right ; of all poaaible 
systems he hath chosen tne best ; and, consequently, there is no absolute 
evil in the nniverse. This being the ease, all the seeming imperieetioBs or 
evils in it are snch only in a partial yiew ; and with respect to the whole system 
they are goods.** — Ibid, page H7. " Whence' then comes eril, is the qnestion 
that hath in all ages been reckoned the Gordisn knot in philosophy. And, 
indeed, if we own the existence of eril in the world ia an absolnte sense, we 
diametrically contradict what hath been just now proved of bod. For if 
there be any evil in the system, that is not good with respect to the whole, 
then is the whole not good, but evil ; or, at best, very imperfect ; and an 
author most be as his workmanship is ; as is the effect, snch is the cause. 
But the solntion of this difficnlty is at hand— that there is no evil in the 
nnivene. What ! are there no pains, no imperfections ? Is there no 
misery, no vice in the world ? Or are not these evils ? Evils, indeed they 
are ; that is, those of one sort are hnrtfnl, and those of tbe other sort are 
equally hnrtfnl and abominable ; but they are not evil or mischievous with 
respect to the whole.'*— Ibid, page 42. '* But he is. at the same time, said to 
create evil, darkness, confnsion, and yet to do no evil, but to be the anthor <^ 
good only. He is called the father of liffhts*, the author of every perfect and 
good gilt, with whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning, who 
tempteth no man, but giveth to all men liberally, and npbraideth not : and 
yet Dy the prophet Isaiah he is introdaced saying of himself, * I form light, 
and create darkness ; I make peace and create evil : I the I^rd do all ^ese 
things.* What is the meaning, the plain language of all this, but that the 
Lord' delighteth in goodness, and, as the Scripture speaks, evil is his strange 
work ? He intends and pursues the universal good of his creation ; andthe 
evil which happens is not permitted for its own sake, or through any 
pleasure in evil, but because it is requisite to the g^reater {^)od pursued." 
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must allow a distinction of those things which God 
thinks best should be, eonsiderins; all circumstances and 
consequences, and so are agreeable to his disposing will, 
and those things which he loves, and are agreeable to 
his nature, in themselves considered. Who is there 
that will dare to say, that the hellish pride, malice, and 
cruelty of devils are agreeable to God, and what he 
likes and appix>ves ? And yet, I trust there is no 
Christian divine but what will allow that it is agreeable 
to God's will so to order and dispose things concerning 
tliem, so to leave them to themselves, and give them up 
to their own wickedness, that this perfect wickedness 
should be a necessary consequence. Be sure Dr. Wliit- 
by's words do plainly suppose and allow it.* 

These following things may be laid down as maxims 
of plain truth, and indisputable evidence : — 

Firstly — That God is a perfectly happy being, in the 
most absolute and highest sense possible. 

Secondly — That it will follow from hence that God is 
free from everything that is contr^iry to happiness ; and 
8o that, in strict propriety of speech, there is no such 
thing as any pain, grief, or trouble in God. 

Thirdly — When any intelligent being is really crossed 
and disappointed, and things are contrcuy to what he 
truly desires, he is the less pleased, or has less pleasm^e, 
his pleasure and happiness is diminished, and he suifers 
what is disagreeable to him, or is the subject of some- 
thing that is of a nature contrary to joy and happinens, 
even pain and grief f 

From this last axiom it follows, that if no distinction 
Ih to be admitted between God's hatred of sin and his 
will with respect to the event and the existence of sin, 
as the all-wise determiner of all events, under the view 
of all consequences Hirough the whole compass and 

* Whitby on tha Five PolnU,teooiid edition, pages 800, S0*» 800. 

t Certainly it is not leu absard and nnreavonable to talk of God'i will 
and detirei being truly and propertar croeied, withont hit infllBring any 
nneasinese, or anything grieTOna or difasreeable, than it is to talk of lome- 
thing that may be called a revealed will, which mav in lome respect be 
diflisrent fiom a secret purpose ; which purpose may be fiilfllled, when the 
other is opposed. 

T 
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series of things, I say, then it certainly follows that the 
coming to pass of every individual act of sin is truly, all 
things considered, contraiy to his will, and that his will 
is really crossed in it; and this in proportion as he 
hates it. And as God's hatred of sin is infinite, by reason 
of the infinite contrariety of his holy nature to sin, so 
his will is infinitely crossed in every act of sin that 
happens. Which is as much as to say, he endures that 
wliich is infinitely disagreeable to him by means of 
every act of sin that he sees committed. And, therefore, 
as appears by the preceding positions, he endures truly 
and really infinite grief or pain from every sin. And so 
he must be infinitely crossed, and sufier infinite pain, 
every day, in millions of millions of instances ; he must 
continually be the subject of an immense number of real 
and truly infinitely great crosses and vexations, which 
would be to make him infinitely the most miserable of 
all beings. 



If any objector should say, all that these things 
amount to is, that God may do evil that good may 
come — ^which is justly esteemed immoral and sinful in 
men, and, therefore, may be justly esteemed incon- 
sistent with the moral perfections of God — I answer, 
that for God to dispose and permit evil, in the manner 
that has been spoken of, is not to do evil that good may 
come, for it is not to do evil at all. In order to a 
thing's being morally evil, there must be one of these 
things belonging to it — either it must be a thing unfit 
and unsuitable in its own nature, or it must hAve a 
bad tendency, or it must proceed from an evil disposition, 
and be done for an evil end. But neither of these 
things can be attributed to God's ordering and per- 
mitting such events as the immoral acts of creatures for 
good ends. Firstly — It is not unfit in its ovm nature 
that he should do so ; for it is in its ov^n nature fit that 
infinite wisdom, and not blind chance, should dispose 
moral good and evil in the world. And it is fit that the 
being who has infinite wisdom, and is the maker, owner, 
and supreme governor of the world, should take care of 
that matter. And, therefore, there is no unfitness or 
unsuitableness in his doing it. It may be unfit, and so 
immoral, for any other beings to go about to order this 
afTair, because ihey are not possessed of a wisdom that 
in any manner fits them for it ; and in other respects 
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they arc not fit to bo trusted with this affair ; nor does it 
belong to them, they not being the owners and lords of 
the universe. 

We need not be afraid to affirm, that if a wise and 
good man knew with absolute certainty it would be 
best, all things considered, that there should be such a 
thing as moral evil in the world, it would not be con- 
trary to his wisdom and goodness for him to chooie 
that it should be so. It is no evil desire to desire cood, 
and to desire tliat which, all things considered, is oest. 
And it is no unwise choice to choose that that should 
bo/vhich it is best should be, and to choose the exist- 
ence of that thing concerning which it is known, namely, 
that it is best it should be, and so is known on the 
whole to bo most worthy to be chosen. On the contrary, 
it would be a plain defect in wisdom and goodness for 
him not to choose it. And the reason why he might not 
order it, if he were able, would not be because he might 
not desire it, but only the ordering of that matter does 
not belong to him. But it is no harm for him who is by 
right, and in the greatest proprietor, the supreme orderer 
of all things, to order everything m such a manner as it 
would bo a point of wisdom in him to choose that they 
should be ordered. If it would be a plain defect of wis- 
dom and goodness in a being not to choose that that 
should be which he certainly knows it would, all tilings 
considered, be best should -be (as was but now observed), 
then it must be impossible for a being who has no 
defect of wisdom and goodness to do otherwise than 
choose it should be ; and that for this very reason, 
because he is perfectljr wise and good. And if it be 
agreeable to perfect wisdom and goodness for him to 
choose that it should bo, and the ordering of all things 
supremely and perfectly belongs to him, it must be 
agreeable to infinite wisdom and goodness to order that 
it should be. If the choice is good, the ordering and 
disposing things according to that choice must also be 
good. It can be no harm in one to whom it belongs to 
do his will in the annics of heaven, and amongst the 
inhabitants of the eai*th, to execute a good volition. If 
his will be good, and the object of his will be, all things 
considered, good and best, then the choosing or willing 
it is not willing evil that good may come. And if so, 
then his ordering according to that will is not doing evil, 
that good may come. 
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Secondly — It is not. of a bad tendency for the supreme 
bein^ thus to order and x>ermit that moral evil to be 
whicn it is best should come to pass ; for that it is of 
good tendency is the yery thing supposed in the point 
now in question. Christ's crucifixion, though a most 
horrid fact in them that perpetrated it, was of most 
glorious tendency as permitted and ordered of God. 

Thirdly — ^Nor is there any need of supposing it pro- 
ceeds from any evil disposition or aim ; for by the sup- 
position, what is aimed at is ^ood, aud good is the actual 
issue in the final result of thmgs. 



SECTION X. 

Concerning Sin's First Entrance into the World. 

The things which have already been offered may serve 
to obviate or clear many of the objections whicli mieht 
be raised concerning sin's first coming into the world ; 
as though it would follow from the doctrine maintained 
tiiiat God must be the author of the first sin, through his 
so disposing things that it should necessarily follow &om 
his permission that the sinful act should be committed, 
&c. ; I need not, therefore, stand to repeat what has 
been said already about such a necessitjr s not proving 
God to be the author of sin, in any ill sense, or in 
any such sense as to infringe any liberty of man, con- 
cerned in his moral agency, or capacity of blame, guilt, 
and punishment. 

But if it should, nevertheless, be said, supposing the 
case so, that God when he had made man> might so 
order his circumstances that from these circumstances, 
together with his withholding further assistance and 
divine influence, his sin would infallibly follow, why 
might not God as well have first made man with a 
fixed prevailing principle of sin in his heart ? 

I answer, firstly, it was meet, if sin did come into 
existence, and appear in the world, it should arise from 
the imperfection which properly belongs to a creature 
as such, and should appear so to do, that it might 
appear not to be from God as the efficient or foimtain. But 
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tMs eould not have been if man had been made at first 
with Bin in his heart, nor unless the abiding principle 
and habit of sin were first introduced bv an evil act of 
the creature. If sin had not arose from the imperfection 
of the creature, it would not have been so visible that it 
did not arise from God, as the positive cause and real 
source of it. But it would require room that cannot here 
be allowed tally to consider all the difficulties whidi have 
been started concerning the first entrance of sin into the 
world. 

And, therefore, secondly, I would observe, that ob- 
jections against the doctrine that has been laid down, in 
opposition to the Arminian notion of liberty, from these 
difficulties, are altogether impertinent, because no 
additional difficultv is incurred by adhering to a scheme 
in this manner differing from theirs, and none could b« 
removed or avoided by agreeing with and maintaining 
theirs. Nothing that the Aiminians say about the con- 
tingence, or self-determining power of man's will, can 
serve to explain with less difficulty how the first sinful 
volition of mankind could take place, and man be justly 
charged with the blame of it. To say the will was sell- 
determined, or determined by free choice, in that sinfril 
volition, which is to say that the first sinfril volition was 
determined by a foregoing sinful volition, is no solution 
of the difficulty. It is an odd way of solving difficulties 
to advance greater, in order to it. To say, two and two 
make nine, or that a child begat his father, solves no 
difficulty ; no more does it to say the first sinful act of 
choice was before the first sinful act of choice, and chose 
and determined it, and brought it to pass. Nor is it 
any better solution to say, the first sinml volition chose, 
determined, and produced itself; which is to say, it was 
before it was. Nor will it go any further towards helping 
us over the difficulty to say, the first sinful volition arose 
accidentally, without any cause at all, any more than 
it will solve the difficult Question, " How the world could 
be made out of nothing? to say, it came into being out 
of nothing, without amr cause, as has been already ob- 
served. And if we should allow that that could be, 
that the first evil volition should arise by per- 
fect accident, without any cause, it would relieve no 
dfficulty about God's laying the blame of it to man. 
For how ^^'u man to blame lor perfect accident, whiASsL 
had no cause, and which, th©teioie,'^'fe,\»\>^^sox^>NF\^»^ 
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not the cause of, any more than if it came by some 
external cause? Such kind of solutions are no better 
than if some person, going about to solve some of the 
strange mathematical paradoxes, about infinitely great 
and small quantities — as that some infinitely great 
quantities are infinitely greater than some other infi- 
nitely great quantities, and also that some infinitely 
small quantities are infinitely less than others, which are 
infinitely little — ^in order to a solution*, should say, that 
mankind have been under a mistake, in supposing a 
greater quantity to exceed a smaller, and that a hundred 
multipled by ten makes but a single unit. 



SECTION XI. 

Of a Supposed Inconsistence of these Principles 
WITH God's moral Character. 

The things which have been already observed may 
be sufficient to answer most of the objections, and 
silence the great exclamations of Arminians against the 
Calvinists, from the supposed inconsistence of Cal- 
vinistic principles with the moral perfections of God, as 
exercised in his government of mankind. The con- 
sistence of such a doctiine of necessity as has been main- 
tained with the fitness and reasonableness of God's 
commands, promises and threatenings, rewards and 
punishments, has been particularly considered; the 
cavils of our opponents, as though our doctrine of neces- 
sity made God the author of sin, have been answered ; 
and also their objections against these principles, as 
inconsistent with God's sincerity in his counsels, invita- 
tions, and persuasions, has been already obviated in 
what has been observed respecting the consistence of 
what Calvinists suppose concerning the secret and 
revealed will of God ; by that it appears, there is no 
repugnance in supposing it may be the secret will of 
God that his ordination and permission of events 
should be such that it shall be a certain consequence 
that a thing never will come to pass, which yet it is 
man's duty to do, and so God's preceptive will that he 
should do ; and this is the same thing as to say, God 
may sincerely command and require him to do it. And 
if he maj be sincere in commanding him, he may, for the 
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same reason, be eincere in counselling, inviting, and 
using persuasions with him to do it. Counsels and 
invitations are manifestations of God's preceptive will, 
or of what God loves, and what is in itself, and as man's 
act, agreeable to his heart, and not of his disposing will, 
and what he chooses as a part of his own infinite scheme 
of things. It has been particularly shown (Part III., Sect. 
iv.,) that such a necessity as has been maintained is not 
inconsistent with the propriety and fitness of divine 
commands, and for the same reason, not inconsistent 
with the sincerity of invitations and counsels, in the 
coroUaiy at the end of that section. Yea, it hath been 
Bho\vn, (Part III., Sect, vii., Coral. 1,) thafthis objection of 
Arminiaus, concerning the sincerity and use of divine 
exliortations, invitations, and counsels, is demonstrably 
against themselves. 

Notwithstanding, I would further observe, that the 
difficulty of reconciling the sincerity of counsels, invita- 
tions, and persuasions with such an antecedent known 
fixedness of all events as has been supposed, is not 
peculiar to this scheme, as distinguished from that of 
the generality of Arminians, which acknowledge the 
absolute foreknowledge of God ; and, therefore, it would 
be unreasonably brought as an objection against my 
differing from them. The main seeming difficulty in 
the case is this — that God in counselling, inviting, and 
persuading, makes a show of aiming at, seeking, and 
using endeavours for the thing exhoi*ted and persuaded 
to, whereas it is impossible for any intelligent being 
truly to seek or use endeavours for a thing which he at 
the same time knows most pei*fectly will not come to pass ; 
and that it is absurd to suppose he make the obtaining 
of a thing his end, in his calls and counsels, which he at 
the same time infallibly knows will not be obtained by 
these means. Now, if God knows this, in the utmost 
sincerity and perfection, the way by which he comes by 
this knowledge makes no difference. If he knows it by 
tlie necessity which he sees in things, or by some other 
means, it alters not the case. But it is in effect allowed 
by Arminians themselves, that God's inviting and 
persuading men to do things, which ho at the same time 
certainly knows will not be done, is no evidence of 
insincerity, because they allow that God has a certain 
foreknowledge of all men's sinful actions and omissions. 
And as this is implicitly allowed by most Arn]imanE> «>q 
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all that pretend to own the ScriptnreB to be the word of 
God must be constrained to allow it. God commanded 
and counselled Pharaoh to let bis people go, and uBed 
arguments and persuasions to induce hiwi to it ; lie laid 
before bim arguments taken firom bis infinite greatness 
and almigbty power, (Exod. yii., 16,) aud forewarned 
bim of the fatal consequences of bis refusal, from time 
to time, (chap, viii., 1, 2, 20 and 21 ; chap, ix., 1, &« 18, 17, 
and X., 3 and 6.) He commanded Moses and the elders 
of Israel to go and beseecb Pharaoh to let the people 
go, and at the same time told them be knew eurely that 
he would not comply with it — Exod. iii., 18, 19, ** And 
thou sbalt come, thou and the elders of Israel, unto the 
King of Egypt, and you sball say unto him, the Lord God 
of the Hebrews bath met with us ; and now let us go, we 
beseecb thee, three days* journey into the wildemesB, that 
we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God ; and I am sure 
that the King of Egypt will not let you go." So our blessed 
Saviour, the evening wherein be was betrayed, knew that 
Peter would shamefully deny him before the morning, 
for be declares it to him with asseverations, to show i£e 
certainty of it ; and tells the disciples, that all of them 
should be ofiended because of him that night, (Matt, 
xxvi., 31, 35; Luke xxii., 31,34; John xiii., 88 ; John 
xvi., 32.) And yet it was their duty to avoid these 
things ; they were very sinful things, which God had 
forbidden, and which it was their duty to watch and 
pray against ; and they were obliged to do so from the 
counsels and persuasions Christ used with them, at that 
very time, so to do — (Matt, xxvi., 41, *\W«toh and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation." So that whatever 
difficulty there can be in tins matter, it cetn be no objec- 
tion against any principles which have been main- 
tained in opposition to the principles of Arminians ; 
nor does it any more concern me to remove the difficulty 
than it does mem, or, indeed, all that call themselves 
Christians, and acknowledge the divine auth<»rity of ih« 
Scriptures . Nevertheless, this matter may possibly, 
God allowing, be more particularly and lai^ely oonei* 
dered in some future discourse, on the doctrine of pre* 
destination.* 

But I would here observe, that however thef defenders 
of that notion of liberty of will, which I have opposed, 

* Not done, as eyer the Bdifor heard. 
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exclaim againet the doctrine of Galvinists, as tending to 
bring men into doubts concerning the moral perfections 
of (rod, it is their scheme, and not the scheme of Oal- 
vinists, that, indeed, is justly chargeable with this. For 
it is one of the most fundamental points of their scheme 
of things, that a freedom of will, consisting in self-deter- 
mination, without all necessity, is essential to moral 
agency. This is the same thing as to say that such a 
determination of the will without all necessity must 
be in all intelligent beings, in those things wherein 
they are moral agents, or in their moral acts; and 
from this it will follow, that God's will is not neces- 
sarily determined in anything he does, as a moral 
agent, or in any of his acts that are of a moral nature. 
So that in all things wherein he acts holily, justly, and 
truly, he does not act necessarily, or his will is not 
necessarily determined to act holily and justly, because 
if it were necessarily determined, he would not be a 
moral agent in thus acting ; his will would be attended 
with necessity, which they say is inconsistent with 
moral agency — ** He can act no otherwise ; he is at no 
liberty in the affair ; he is determined by unayoidable 
invincible necessity. Therefore, such agency is no 
moral agency; yea, no agency at all, properly speaking; 
a necessary agent is no agent ; he being passive, and 
subject to necessity, what he does is no act of his, but 
an effect of a necessity, prior to any act of his." This 
is agreeable to their manner of arguing. Now, then, 
what is become of all our proof of the moral perfections 
of God ? How can we prove that God certainly will in 
any one instance do that which is just and holy, seeing 
his will is determined in the matter by no necessity ? 
We have no other way of proving that any thing cer- 
tainly will be, but only by the necessity of the event. 
Where we can see no necessity, but that the thing may 
be, or may not be, there we are unavoidably left at a loss. 
We have no other way properly and truly to demonstrate 
the moral perfections of God, but the way that Mr. 
Ohubb proves them, in pages 252, 261, 262, and 268 of 
his tracts-^namely, that God must necessarily per- 
fectly know what is most worthy and valuable in iUelf 
which in the nature of things is best and fittest to be 
done. And as this is most eligible in itself, he being 
omniscient, must see it to be so; and being both om- 
niscient and self-sufficient, cannot have any temptation 
to reject it; and so must neoessarily will thAi'mi<^^aL 
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best. And thus, by this necessity of the determination 
of God's will to what is good and best, we demonstrably 
establish God's moral character. 

Corollary. — From things which have been observed, 
it appears that most of the arguments from Scripture 
which Arminians make use of to support their scheme, 
are no other than begging the question. For in these 
their arguments they determine, in the first place, that 
without such a freedom of will as they hold, men 
cannot be proper moral agents, nor the subjects of 
command, counsel, persuasion, invitation, promises, 
threatenings, expostulations, rewards, and punishments; 
and that without such a freedom it is to no purpose 
for men to take any care, or use any diligence, en- 
deavours, or means, in order to their avoiding sin, or 
becoming holy, escaping punishment, or obtaining hap- 
piness ; and having supposed these things, which are 
grand things in question in the debate, then they heap 
up Scriptures containing commands, counsels, calls, 
warnings, persuasions, expostulations, promises, and 
threatenings — as doubtless they may find enow such ; 
the Bible is confessedly full of them, from the begin- 
ning to the end — and then they glory how full the 
Scripture is on their side, how many more texts there 
are that evidently favour their scheme, than such as 
seem to favour the contrary. But let them first make 
manifest the things in question, which they suppose 
and take for granted, and show them to be consistent 
with themselves, and produce clear evidence of their 
truth, and they have gained their point, as all will 
confess, without bringing one Scripture. For none 
denies that there are commands, counsels, promises, 
threatenings, &c., in the Bible. But unless they do 
these things, their multiplying such texts of Scripture 
is insignificant and vain. 

It may further be observed, that such Scriptures as 
they bring are really against them, and not for them. 
As it has been demonstrated, that it is their scheme, 
and i not ours, that is inconsistent with the use of 
motives and persuasives, or any moral means whatso- 
ever, to induce men to the practice of virtue, or ab- 
staining from wickedness, their principles, and not 
ours, are repugnant to moral agency, and inconsistent 
with moral government, vrith law or precept, with the 
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nature of virtue or vice, reward or punishment, and 
with every thing whatsoever of a moral nature, either 
on the part of the moral governor, or in the state, 
actions, or conduct of the subject. 



SECTION XII. 

Of a Supposed Tendency of these Principles to 
Atheism and Licentiousness. 

If any obiect against what has been maintained, that it 
tends to Atheism, I know not on what grounds such an 
objection can be raised, unless it be that some Atheists 
have held a doctrine of necessity which they suppose 
to be like this. But if it be so, I am persuaded the 
Arminians would not look upon it just that their 
notion of freedom and contingence should be charged 
with a tendency to all the errors that ever any embraced, 
who have held such opinions. The Stoic philosophers, 
whom the Calvinists are charged with agreeing with, 
were no Atheists, but the greatest Theists, and nearest 
akin to Christians, in their opinions conoeming the 
unity and the perfections of the godhead, of all the 
heamen philosophers. And Epicurus, that chief father 
of Atheism, maintained no such doctrine of necessity, 
but was the greatest maintainer of contingence. 

The doctrine of necessity,' which supposes a neces- 
sary connection of all events, on some antecedent 
ground and reason of their existence, is the only 
medium we have to prove the being of God. And the 
contrary docti'ine of contingence, even as maintained 
by Arminians — which certainly implies or infers that 
events may come into existence, or begin to be, with- 
out dependence on any thing foregoing, as their cause, 
ground, or reason — takes away all proof of the being 
of God ; which proof is summarily expressed by the 
Apostle, in Rom. i., 20. And this is a tendency to 
Atheism with a witness. So that, indeed, it is the 
doctrine of Arminians, and not of the Calvinists, that 
is justly charged with a tendencv to Atheism ; it being 
built on a foundation that is tne utter subversion of 
every demonstrative argument for theproof of a deity — 
as has been shown, Part II., Sec. iii. 
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And whereas it has often been said, that the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of necessity saps the foundation of oil 
religion and yirtne, and tends to the greatest licentious- 
ness of practice, this objection is built on the pretence, 
that our doctrine renders vain all means and endeavours 
in order to be virtuous and religious ; which pretence 
has been already particularly considered in the fifth 
section of this part, where it has been demonstrated 
that this doctrine has no such tendency, but that such 
a tendency is truly to be charged on the contratty 
doctrine, inasmuch ad the notion of contingence, which 
their doctrine implies, in its certain consequences, 
overthrows all connection, in every degree, betwieen 
endeavourtmd event, ineans aiid end. 

And, besides, if many other things which have be^ 
observed to belong to the Arminian doctrine, or to be 
plain consequences of it, be considered, Ihere tdll 
appear just reason to suppose that it is that which 
must rather tend to licentiousness. Their doctrine 
e3LCuses all evil inclinations, which men find to be 
natural, because in such inclinations they are not self- 
determined, as such inclinations are not owing to any 
choice or determination of their own wills. "Which 
leads men wholly to justify themselves in all their 
wicked actions, so far as natural inclination has had a 
hand in determining their wills to the commission of 
them. Yea, these notions which supi)ose moral neces- 
sity and inability to be inconsistent with blame or 
moral obligation, will directly lead men to justify the 
vilest acts and practices, from the 8treng& of their 
tricked inclinations of all sorts; strong inclinations 
inducing a moral necessity ; yea, to excuse every degree 
of evil inclination, so far as this has evidently pre- 
vailed, and been the thing which has determined their 
wills; because, BO far as antecedent inclination deter- 
mined the will, so far the will was without liberty of 
indifference and self-determination. Which at last will 
coihe to this, that men will justify themselves in all the 
wickedness they commit. It has been observed already, 
that this scheme of things does exceedingly diinimsh 
the guilt of sin, and the diflPbrence between tne greatest 
«nd smallest offences;* and if it be pursued in its 
real consequences, it leaves room for no such thing as 
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either virtue or vice, blame or praise in tlie world.* 
And then, again, liow naturally does this notion of the 
sovereign self-determining power of the will, in all 
things, virtuous or vicious, and whatsoever deserves 
eitlier reward or punishment, tend to encourage men 
to put off ihe work of religion and virtue, and turning 
from sin to God; it being that which they have a 
sovereign power to determine themselves to, just when 
Uiey please ; or if not, thev are wholly excusable in 
going on in sin, because of their inability to do any 
other. 

If it should be said that the tendency of this doctrine 
of necessity to licentiousness appears by the improve- 
ment many at this day actually make of it to justify 
themselves in their dissolute courses, I will not deny 
that some men do unreasonably abuse this doctrine, as 
they do many other things which are true and excellent 
in their own nature; but I deny that this proves the 
doctrine itself has any tendency to licentiousness. I 
think, the tendency of doctrines, by what now appears 
in the world, and in our nation in particular, may much 
more justly be argued from the general effect which has 
been seen to attend the prevailing of the principles of 
Arminians, and the contrary piinciples; as both have 
had their turn of general prevalence in our nation. If 
it be, indeed, as is pretended, that Calvinistic doctrines 
undermine the very foundation of all religion and 
morality, and enervate and disannul all rational motives 
to holy and virtuous practice, and that the contrary doc- 
trines give the inducements to virtue and goodness their 
proper force, and exhibit religion in a rational light, 
tending to recommend it to the reason of mankind, and 
enforce it in a manner that is agreeable to their natural 
notions of things — I saj^, if it be thus, it is remark- 
able that virtue and rehgious practice should prevail 
most when tlie former doctiines, so inconsistent with 
it, prevailed almost universally ; and that ever since the 
latter doctrines, so happily agreeing with it, and of so 
proper and excellent a tendency to promote it, have been 
gradually prevailing, vice, profaneness, luxury and wicked- 
ness of all sorts, and contempt of all rehgion, and of 
every kind of seriousness and strictness of conversation, 

* Part III., Sect, vi: Ibid., Sect. vii. Part IV., SmI. i. Part IH., 
Sect. iii. Coral. 2, after the first head. 
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slionld proportionably prevail, and that these things 
should thus accompany one another, and rise and prevail 
one with another, now for a whole age together. It is 
remarkable that this happy remedy, discovered by the 
free inquiries and superior sense and wisdom of this 
age, against the pernicious effects of Calvinism, so in- 
consistent with religion, and tending so much to banish 
all virtue from the earth, should, on so long a trial, be 
attended with no good effect, but that the consequence 
should be the reverse of amendment ; that in proportion, 
as the remedy takes place, and is thoroughly applied, so 
the disease should prevail, and the very same dismftl 
effect take place, to tiie highest decree, which Calvinistic 
doctrines are supposed to have so great a tendency 
to; even the banishing of religion and virtue, and the 
prevailing of unbounded licentiousness of manners. If 
these things are truly so, they are veiy remarkable, and 
matter of very curious speculation. 



SECTION XIII. 

CONCERXTNG THAT OBJECTION AGAINST THE REASONING BY 

WHICH THE Calvinistic Doctbine is Suppobted that 
IT IS Metaphysical and Abstbuse. 

It has often been objected against the defenders of 
Calvinistic principles, that in their reasonings they run 
into nice scholastic distinctions and abstruse metaphy- 
sical subtilities. and set these in opposition to common 
sense. And it is possible that after the former manner 
it may be alleged against the reasoning by which I have 
endeavoured to confute the Arminian scheme of liberty 
and moral agency, that it is very abstracted and meta- 
physical. Concerning this, I would observe the following 
thiigs: — 

Firstly — If that be made an objection against the 
foregoing reasoning, that it is metaphysical, or may 
properly be reduced to the science of metaphysics, it is 
a very impertinent objection; whether it be so or no, is 
not worthy of any dispute or controversy. If the reason- 
ing be good, it is as frivolous to inquire what science it 
is properly reduced to as what language it is delivered 
in; and for a man to go about to confute the arguments 
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of his opponent, by telling him his arg[uinents are meta- 
physical) would be as wea^ as to tell mm his arguments 
could not be substantial because they were written in 
French or Latin. The question is not whether what is 
said be metaphysics, physics, logic, or mathematics, 
Latin, French, English, or Mohawk ? but, whether the 
reasoning be good, and the arguments truly conclusive? 
The foregoing arguments arc no more metaphysical 
than those, which we use against tlie Papists, to disprove 
their doctrine of transubstantiation, alleging it is incon- 
sistent with the notion of corporeal identity that it 
should be in ten thousand places at the same time. It 
is by metaphysical arguments only we are able to prove 
that the rational soul is not corporeal ; that lead or sand 
cannot think; that thoughts are not square, or round, 
or do not weigh a pound. The arguments by which we 
prove the being of God, if handled closely and distinctly, 
80 as to show their clear and demonstrative evidence, 
must be metaphysically treated. It is by metaphysics 
only that we can demonstrate that God is not limited to 
a place, or is not mutable; that he is not ignorant, or 
forgetful; that it is impossible for him to lie, or be 
unjust; and that tliere is one God only, and not hun- 
dreds or thousands. And, indeed, we have no strict 
demonsti-ation of anything, excepting mathematical 
truths, but by metaphysics. We can have no proof that 
is properly demonsti-ative of any one proposition, relat- 
ing to the being and nature of God, ms creation of the 
world, the dependence of all things on him, the nature 
of bodies or spirits, the nature of our own souls, or any 
of the great truths of morality and natural religion, but 
what is metaphysical. I am willing my arguments 
should be brought to the test of the strictest and justest 
reason, and that a clear, distinct, and determinate mean- 
ing of the terms I use should be insisted on, but let not 
the whole be rejected, as if all were confuted, by fixing 
on it the epithet metaphysical. 

Secondly — If the reasoning which has been made use 
of be in some sense metaphysical, it will not follow 
that therefore it must needs bo abstruse, unintelligible, 
and akin to the jai'gon of the schools. I humbly con- 
ceive the foregoing reasoning, at least as to those 
things which are most material belonging to it, depends 
on no abstruse definitions, or distinctions, or terms 
witliout a meaning, or of v«ry ambiguous and undAt«t' 
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mined signification, or any points of sncli abstraction 
and subtilty, as tends to involve the attentive nndei^ 
standing in clouds and darkness. There is no high 
degree of refinement and abstruse speculation in deter- 
mining that a thing is not before it is, and so cannot be 
the cause of itself; or that the first act of free choice 
has not another act of free choice going before that, 
to excite or direct it ; or in determining that no 
choice is made while the mind remains in a state of 
absolute indifference; that preference and equilibrium 
never co-exist ; and that, therefore, no choice is made in 
a state of liberty, consisting in indifference; and that so 
far as the will is determined by motives, exhibited and 
operating previous to the act of the will, so fax it is 
not determined by the act of the will itself; that nothing 
can begin to be which before was not, without a cause, 
or some antecedent ground or reason why it then begins 
to be; that effects depend on their causes, and are con- 
nected with them; that virtue is not the worse, nor sin 
the better, for the strength of inclination with which it 
is practised, and the difficulty which thence arises of 
doing otherwise; that when it is already infallibly known 
that a thing will be, it is not a thing contingent whether 
it will ever be or no ; or that it can be truly said, not- 
withstanding, that it is not necessary it should be, but 
it either may be, or may not be. And the like might be 
observed of many other things which belong to the fore- 
going reasoning. 



If any shall still stand to it, that the foregoing rea- 
soning is nothing but metaphysical sophistry, and that 
it must be so, that the seeming force of the arguments 
all depends upon some fallacy and wile that is hid in 
obscurity, which always attends a great degree of meta- 
physical abstraction and refinement, and shall be ready 
to say, " here is indeed something that tends to confound 
the mind, but not to satisfy it ; for who can ever be 
truly satisfied in it that men are fitly blamed or com- 
mended, punished or rewarded, for those volitions which 
are not &om themselves, and of whose existence they 
are not the causes? Men may refine as much as they 
please, and advance their abstract notions, and make 
out a thousand seeming contradictions to puzzle our 
understandings, ^et there can be no satisfaction in such 
doctrine as this ; the natural sense of the mind of man 
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will always resist it"* I humbly conceive that such an 
objector, if he has capacity and humility and calmness 
of, spirit sufficient impartially and thoroughly to 
examine himself, will find that he knows not really 
what he would be at, and that, indeed, his difficulty is 
nothing but a mere prejudice, from an inadvertent cus- 
tomary use of words in a meaning that is not clearly 
understood, nor carefully reflected upon. Let the 
objector reflect again, if he has candour and patience 
enough, and does not scorn to be at the trouble of close 
attention to the aflair. He would have a man's volition 

* A certain noted aathor of the present age says, the argumenta for 
Beeessity are nothing bat quibbling, or logomachy, asing words without a 
meaning, or begging the question. I do not know what kind of necessity 
any authors he mapr have reference to are advocates for; or whether they 
hare managed their arguments well or ill. As to the argiunente I hare 
made use of, if they are quibbles, tiiey may be shown to be so : such knots 
are capable of being untied, and the trick and cheat may be detected and 
plainly laid open. If this be fitirlv done, with reepect to the grounds and 
reasons I have relied upon, I shall hare just occasion for the future to be 
silent, or if not, to be ashamed of my argumentations. I am willing my 
proofs should be thoroughly examined, and if there be nothing but begging 
the question, or mere logomachy, or dispute of words, let it be made mani- 
fost, and shown how the seeming strength of the argument depends on my 
usinp words without a meaning, or arises firom the ambiguity of terms, or 
making use of words in an intermediate or unsteady manner, and that the 
weight of my reasons rest mainhr on such a foundation, and then, I shall 
either be ready to retract what I hare urged, and thank the man that has 
done the kind part, or shall be justly exposed tor my obstinacy. 

The same author ig abundant in appealing in this a£Eiur from what he 
calls logomachy and eophistry, to experience. A person can experience 
only what passes in his own mind. Hut yet as we may well suppose that 
all men have the same human faculties, so a man may well argue from his 
own experience to that of others in things that show the nature of those 
fkculties, and the manner of their operation. But then one has as good 
right to allege his experience as another. As to my own experience, I find 
tlukt in innumerable things I can do as I will ; that the motions of my body, 
in many reepects. instantaneously follow the acte of my will concerning 
those motions ; and that my will has some command of my thoughts ; and 
that the acts of my will are my own— <.9., that they are acts of my will, the 
▼olitions of my own mind, or, in other words, that what I will, I will. Which , I 

S resume, is the sum of what others experience in this a&ir. But as to 
nding by experience that my will is originally determined by itself, or 
that my will first choosing what volition there shall be, the choeen volition 
accordingly follows, and tbat this is the first rise of the determination of my 
will in any alTair, or that any volition arises in mv mind continffently, I 
declare I know nothing in myself bv experience of thie nature, ana nothing 
that ever I experienoM carries the least appearance or shadow of any such 
thing, or gives me any more reason to suppose or suspect any such thing, 
than to suppose that my volitions existed twenty years before they existed. 
It is true I find myself possessed of my volitions b« fore I can see thi> 
efleotual power of any cause to produce them, (for the power and efficacy of 
the cause is not seen, but by the effect,) and this,for ought I know, may make 
■omo imagine that volition has no cause, or that it produces itself. But I 
have no more reason from hence to determine any such thing than I have to 
determine that I gave myself my own being, or that I came into being 
aocidentally without a cause, because I first found myself possessed of hc^^o^^ 
before I had knowledge of a caoae of my being. 
U 
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be from himself. Let it be from himself, most primarily 
and originally of any way conceivable — that is from his 
own choice. How will that help the matter as to his 
being justly blamed or praised, unless that choice itself 
be blame or praiseworthy? And how is the choice 
itself — an ill choice, for instance — blameworthy, 
according to these principles, unless that be from him- 
self too, in the same manner; that is from his own 
choice ? But the original and first-determining choice 
in the affair is not from his choice ; his choice is not the 
cause of it. And if it be from himself some other way, 
and not from his choice, surely that will not help the 
matter ; if it be not from himself of choice, then it is 
not from himself voluntarily ; and if so, he is surely no 
more to blame than if it were not from himself at all. It 
is a vanity to pretend it is a suflScient answer to this to 
say that it is nothing but metaphysical refinement 
and subtlety, and so attended with obscurity and uncer- 
tainty. 

If it be the natural sense of our minds that what is 
blameworthy in a man must be from himself, then it 
doubtless is also that it must be from something bad in 
himself; a bad choice, or bad disposition. But then our 
natural sense is that this bad choice or disposition is 
evil in itself, and the man blameworthy for it, on its 
own account, without taking into our notion of its blame- 
worthiness another bad choice or disposition going 
before this, from whence this arises ; for that is a ridi- 
c^ulous absurdity, running us into an immediate contra- 
diction, which our natural sense of blameworthiness 
has nothing to do with, and never comes into the mind, 
nor is supposed in the judgment we naturally make of 
the affair. As was demonstrated before, natural sense 
does not place the moral evil of volitions and dispositions 
in the cause of them, but the nature of them. An evil 
thing's being /rom a man, or from something antecedent 
in him, is not essential to the original notion we have of 
blameworthiness; but it is its being the choice of the 
heart, as appears by this, that if a thing is from us, 
and not from our choice, it has not the nature of blame- 
worthiness or ill-desert, according to our natural sense. 
When a thing is from a man, in that sense that it is from 
his will or choice, he is to blame for it, because his will 
is in it ; so far as the will is in it, blame is in it, and no 
further. Neither do >Ne go «jiy farther in our notions 
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of blame to inquire whether the bad will be from a bad 
will ; there is no consideration of the original of that 
bad will, because, according to our natural apprehension, 
blame originally consists in it. Therefore, a thing's 
being from a man is a secondaiy consideration in me 
notion of blame or ill-desert. Because those things in 
our external actions are most properly said to be from 
us which are from our choice ; and no external actions 
but those that are from us in this sense have the nature 
of blame; and they, indeed, not so properly because 
they are from us, as because we are in them — i.e.^ our 
wills ai'e in them, not so much because they are some 
property of ours, as because they are our properties. 

However, all these external actions being truly from 
us, as their cause, and we being so used, in ordinary 
speech and in the common affairs of life, to speak of 
men's actions and conduct that we see, and that affect 
human society, as deserving ill or well, as worthy of 
blame or praise, hence it is come to pass that philo- 
sophers have incautiously taken all their measures of 
good and evil, praise and blame, from the dictates of 
common sense, about these overt acts of men, to the 
running of everything into the most lamentable and 
dreadful confusion. And therefore I observe — 

Thirdly — It is so far from being true, whatever may be 
pretended, that the proof of the doctrine which has 
been maintained depends on ceitain abstruse, unin- 
telligible, metaphysical terms and notions, and that 
the Aj'minian scheme, without needing such clouds and 
darkness for its defence, is supported by the plain dic- 
tates of common sense, that the very reverse is most 
certainly ti*ue, and that to a great degree. It is fact 
that they, and not we, have confounded things with 
metaphysical, unintelligible notions and phrases, and 
have drawn tiiem from the light of plain truth into the 
gross darkness of abstruse metaphysical propositions, 
and words without a meaning. Their pretended demon- 
sti-ations depend verj' much on such unintelligible 
metaphysical phrases as self-determination, and sove- 
reignty of the will, and the metaphysical sense they 
put on such terms as necessity, contingency, action, 
agency, &c., quite diverse from their meaning, as used 
in common speech, and which, as they use them, are 
without any consistent meaning, or any manuer <^<. 
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distiiiei eonmstent ideas, as &r 'firom it as mny of the 
abgtnise tenpsandpet^jged^naacsof thepfriprtetie 
phUosophere, or the most HnfirtelligiMe jaigon of flie 
schools, <»* ihe east of wildeat faiatiea Yas, we nmj 
be hold to aaj, these me tophj aical temis, on wtaA 
theyhuild so maeh, ai^ what tbej use witlioiit laaowing 
what they mean themselTes ; thej aze poie metaplnr- 
sieal sounds, without ai^ ideas whateorer in thCT* minds 
to answer them ; inasmuch as it has been demonstrated 
that there eannot he an j notion in the ndnd eonsiatent 
with these expressions as they pretend to ei|4ain them, 
because their ezplsnatiaiis destroy fliemsehres. No 
such notions as imply sel^contnidicticm and selfaboli- 
tion, and this a great many wi^s, can subsist in the 
mind ; as there can be no idea of a whole iddch is less 
than any of its parts, or of si^d eztenskm without 
dimensions, or of an effect which is before its cause. 
Arminians improve these tenns as tenns of art, and in 
their metaphysical meaning, to advance and establish 
those things which are contrsiy to common sense in a 
hi^ degree. Thus, instead of the pkun vulgar notion 
of liberty, which all mankind in eveiy part of the face of 
the earth, and in all ages, have— conisisting in oppor* 
tunity to do as one pleases-^they have introduced a new 
strange liberty, consisting in indifference, contangenoe, 
and self-determination ; by which they involve them- 
selves and others in great obscurity, and manifold gross 
inconsistence. So, instead of placing virtue and vice, as 
common sense places them, very mudi in fixed bias and 
inclination, and greater virtue and vice in stronger and 
more established inclination, these, through their 
refinings and abstruse notions, suppose a liberty con- 
sisting in indifference to be essentaal to all virtue and 
vice. So they have . reasoned themselves, not by meta- 
physical distinctions, but metaphysical confusion, into 
many principles about moral agency, blame, praise, 
reward and punishment, which are, as has been diown, 
exceeding contrary to the common sense of mankind, 
and perhaps to their own sense which governs them in 
common life. 
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Whether the things which have been alleged are liable 
to any tolerable answer in the way of calm, intelligible, 
and strict reasoning, I must leave others to judge ; but 
I am sensible they are liable to one sort of answer. It 
is not unlikely that some who value themselves on the 
supposed rational and generous principles of the modem 
fiei^onable divinity, will have their indignation and dis- 
dain raised at the sight of this discourse, and on perceiving 
what things are pretended to be proved in it. And if they 
think it worthy of being read, or of so much notice as 
to say much about it, they may probably renew the usual 
exclamations, with additional vehemence and contempt, 
about the fate of the heathen, Hobbes's necessity, 
and making men mere machines; accumulating 
the terrible epithets of fatal, unfrustrable, inevitable, 
irresistible, &c., and, it may be, with the addition of 
horrid and blasphemous ; and perhaps much skill may be 
used to set forth things which have been said in colours 
which shall be shocking to the imaginations, and moving 
to the passions, of those who have either too little 
capacity, or too much confidence of the opinions they 
have imbibed, and contempt of the contrary, to try the 
matter by any serious and circumspect examination.* 

* A writer of the present a^, whom I have several times had occasion to 
mention, speaks once and again of those who hold the doctrine of necessitj 
as scarcely worthy of the name of philosophers. I do not know whether he 
has respect to anj particular notion of necessity that some may have 
maintained ; and if so, what doctrine of necessity it is that he meant. 
Whether I am worthy of the name of a philosopher or not, would be a qnestion 
little to the present purpose. If any, and ever so many, akotoid. ^kq:) '^'V 
shonld not think it wortn the while to antat VaV> % ^mk^xiXa w^SioaX o^ws&^it^N 
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Or difficulties may be started and insisted on which 
do not belong to the controversy, because, let them be 
more or less real, and hard to be resolved, they are not 
what are owing to anything distinguishing of this 
scheme from that of the Arminians, and would not be 
removed nor diminished by renouncing the former, and 
adhering to the latter. Or some particular things may 
be picked out, which they may think will sound harshest 
in file ears of the generality ; and these may be glossed 
and descanted on with tart and contemptuous words, 
and from thence the whole treated with triumph and 
insult. 

It is easy to see how the decision of most of the points 
in controversy, between Calvinists and Arminians, 
depends on the determination of this grand article 
concerning the freedom of the will requisite to moral 
agency ; and that by clearing and establishing the 
Calvinistic doctrine in this point, the chief arguments 
are obviated, by which Arminian doctrines in general 
are supported, and the contrary doctrines demonstra- 
tively confirmed. Hereby it becomes manifest that 
God's moral government over mankind, his treating 
them as moral agents, making them ihe objects of his 
commands, counsels, calls, warnings, expostulations, 
promises, threatenings, rewards, and pimishments, is 
not inconsistent with a determining disposal of all 
events, of every kind, throughout the universe, in his 
providence — either by positive efficiency or permission. 
Indeed, such a universal determining providence infers 
some kind of necessity of all events, such a necessity as 
implies an infallible previous fixedness of the futurity 
of the event; but no other necessity of moral events, 
or volitions of intelligent agents, is needful in order to 
this, than moral necessity, miich does as much ascertain 
the futurity of the event as any other necessity. But, 
as has been demonstrated, such a necessity is not 
at all repugnant to moral agency, and the reasonable 
use of commands, calls, rewards, punishments, &c. 
Yea, not only are objections of this kind against the 

though, at the same time, I might expect some better Answer should be 
given to the arguments brought v>r the truth of the doctrine I maintain ; 
and I might further reasonably desire that it might be considered whethtf 
it do not Decome those who are truly worthy of the name of philotjopbers to 
be sensible that there is a difference between argument and contempt ; yea, 
and a difference between the coutemptibleness of the person that argues, and 
the JaconclasiYeneis of tliie ax%\naeixVa'\ie oSftxa, 
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doctrine of an universal determining providence removed 
by what has been said, but the truth of such a doctrine 
is demonstrated. As it has been demonstiiited that the 
futurity of all future events is established by previous 
necessity, either natural or moral, so it is manifest that 
the sovereign creator and disposer of the world has 
ordered this necessity, by ordering his own conduct, 
eitlier in designedly acting or forbearing to act. For as 
Uie being of tiie world is from God, so the circumstances 
in which it had its being at first, both negative and 
positive, must be ordered by him, in one of these ways ; 
and all tlie necessary consequences of these circum- 
stances must be ordered by him. And God's active and 
positive interpositions, after the world was created, and 
the consequences of tliese interpositions, also every 
instance of this forbearing to inteiT^ose, and the sure 
consequences of his forbearance, must all be determined 
according to his pleasure. And, therefore, every event 
which is the consequence of any thing whatsoever, or 
that is connected with any foregoing thing or circum- 
stance, either ])()sitive or negative, as the ground or 
reason of its existence, must be ordered of God, either 
by a <lesigned eflicicncy and intei'position, or a designed 
forbearing to operate or inter|)ose. But, as has been 
proved, all events whatsoever are necessarily connected 
with something foregoing, either positive or negative, 
which is the ground of its existence. It follows, there- 
fore, that the whole series of events is thus connected 
with something in the state of things, either positive or 
negative, which is original in the series — i. e., sometliing 
which is connected with nothing preceding that, but 
God's own immediate conduct, either his acting or 
forbearing to act. From whence it follows, that as God 
designedly orders his own conduct, and its connected 
consequences, it must necessarily be that he designedly 
orders all things. 

The things which have been said obviate some of tlie 
chief objections of Arminiaus against the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the total depi'avity and coiTuption of man's 
nature, whereby his heart is wholly under the power of 
sin, and he is utterably unable, without the interposition 
of sovereign grace, savingly to love God, believe in 
Christ, or do anything that is truly good and acceptable 
in God's sight. For the main objection against this 
doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with. 1\m^ \\L^^^<^\Ck. ^S^ 
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man's will, consisting in indifference and self-detennining 
power ; because it supposes man to be under a necessity 
of sinning, and that God requires things of him, in order 
to his avoiding eternal damnation, imich he is unable 
to do ; and that this doctrine is wholly inconsistent with 
the sincerity of counsels, invitations, &c. Now this 
doctrine supposes no other necessity of sinning than a 
moral necessity, which, as has been shown, does not at all 
excuse sin ; and supposes no other inability to obey any 
command or perform any duty, even the most spiritual 
and exalted, but a moral inability, which, as has been 
proved, does not excuse persons in the non-performance 
of any good thing, or make them not to be the proper 
objects of commands, counsels, and invitations. And, 
moreover, it has been shown that there is not, and 
never can be, either in existence or so much as in idea, 
any such freedom of will consisting in indifference and 
self-determination, for the sake of which this doctrine 
of original sin is cast out, and that no such freedom is 
necessary in order to the nature of sin and a just desert 
of punishment. 

The things which have been observed do also take off 
the main objections of Arminians against the doctrine 
of efficacious grace, and, at the same time, prove the 
grace of God in a sinner's conversion (if there be any 
grace or divine influence in the affair) to be efficacious, 
yea, and irresistible too, if by irresistible is meant that 
which is attended with a moral necessity, which it is 
impossible should ever be violated by any resistance. 
The main objection of Arminians against this doctrine 
is, that it is inconsistent with their self-determining 
freedom of will, and that it is repugnant to the nature of 
virtue that it should be wrought in the heart by the 
determining efficacy and power of another, instead of 
its being owing to a self-moving power; tiiat in that 
case the good which is wrought would not be our virtue, 
but rather God's virtue, because it is not the person in 
whom it is wrought that is the determining author of it, 
but God that wrought it in him. But the things which 
are the foundation of these objections have been con- 
sidered, and it has been demonstrated that the liberty 
of moral agents does not consist in self-determining 
power, and that there is no need of any such liberty in 
order to the nature of virtue ; nor does it at all hinder 
but that the state or act of the will may be the virtue of 
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the subject, though it be not from self-determination, 
but the determination of an extrinsic cause ; even so as 
to cause the event to be morally necessary to the subject 
of it. And as it has been proved that nothing in the 
state or acts of the will of man is contingent, but that, 
on the contrary, every event of tliis kind is necessary, 
by a moral necessity, and as it has also been now 
demonstrated that the doctrine of an universal deter- 
mining providence follows from that doctrine of necessity 
which was proved before — and so that God does 
decisively, in his providence, order all the volitions of 
moral agents, either by positive influence or permission — 
and it being allowed, on all hands, that what God does 
in the, afiair of man's virtuous volitions, whether it be 
more or less, is by some positive influence, and not by 
mere permission, as in the affair of a sinful volition — 
if we put these things together, it >\'ill follow that God's 
assistance or influence must be determining and decisive, 
or must be attended with a moral necessity of the 
event ; and so that God gives virtue, holiness, and con- 
version to sinners, by an influence which determines the 
effect in such a manner that the effect will infallibly 
follow by a moral necessity ; which is what Calvinists 
mean by efficacious and irresistible grace. 

The things which have been said do likewise answer 
the chief objections against the doctrine of God's 
universal and absolute decree, and afford infallible proof 
of that doctrine, and of the doctrine of absolute, eternal, 
personal election in particular. The main objections 
against these doctrines are that they infer a necessity of 
the volitions of moral agents and of the future moral state 
and acts of men, and so are not consistent with those 
eternal rewards and pimishments which are connected 
with conversion and impenitence : nor can be made to 
agree with the reasonableness and sincerity of the 
precepts, calls, counsels, warnings, and expostulations 
of the word of God ; or with the various methods and 
means of grace which God uses with sinners to brinff 
them to repentance; and the whole of that monu 
government which God exercises towards mankind ; and 
that they infer an inconsistence between the secret and 
revealed will of God, and make God the author of sin. 
But all these things have been obviated in the preceding 
discourse. And me certain truth of these doctrines, 
concerning God's eternal purpo8e«,m\\ioVLQ^tesai."^^t«^» 
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was just now observed conceming God's universal pro- 
vidence ; how it infallibly follows from what has 
been proved that God orders all events, and the volitions 
of moral agents amongst others, by such a decisive 
disposal that the events are infallibly connected with 
his disposal. For if God disposes all events so that 
the infallible existence of the events is decided by his 
providence, then he doubtless thus orders and decides 
things knowingly and on design. God does not do what 
he does, nor order what he orders, accidentally and 
unawares, either without or beside his intention. And 
if there be a foregoing design of doing and ordering as 
he does, this is the same with a purpose or decree. And 
as it has been shown that nothing is new to God, in any 
respect, but all things are perfectly and equally in his 
view from eternity, hence it will follow that his designs 
or purposes are not things formed anew, founded on 
any new views or appearance, but are all etei*nal pur- 
poses. And as it has been now shown how the doctjrine 
of determining elO&cacious grace certainly follows from 
things proved in the foregoing discourse — ^hence will 
necessarily follow the doctrine of particular, eternal, 
absolute election. For if men are made time saints no 
otherwise than as God makes them so, and distinguishes 
them from others, by an efficacious power and influence 
of his, that decides and fixes the event, and God thus 
makes some saints, and not others, on design or purpose, 
and, as has been now observed, no designs of God are 
new, it follows that God thus distinguished from others 
all that ever become true saints, by his eternal design 
or decree. I might also show how God's certain fore- 
knowledge must suppose an absolute decree, and how 
such a decree can be proved to a demonstration from it; 
but that this discourse may not be lengthened out too 
much, that must be omitted for the present. 

From these things it will inevitably follow that, how- 
ever Christ, in some sense, may be said to die for all, 
and to redeem all visible Christians, yea, the whole 
world, by his death, yet there must be something 
particular in the design of his death with respect to 
such as he intended should actually be saved itereby. 
As appears by what has been now shown, God has the 
actual salvation or redemption of a certain number in 
his proper absolute design, and of a certain number 
onljr; and, therefore, such a design only can be 
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prosecuted in anything God does in order to the salva- 
tion of men. God pursues a proper design of the 
salvation of the elect in gi'S'ing Christ to die, and 
prosecutes such a design with respect to no other, most 
strictly speaking ; for it is impossible that God should 
prosecute any other design than only such as he has ; 
he certainly does not, in the highest propriety and 
strictness of speech, pursue a design that he has not. 
And, indeed, such a particularity and limitation of 
redemption will as infallibly follow from the doctrine of 
God's foreknowledge as from that of the decree. For 
it is as impossible, in strictness of speech, that God 
should prosecute a design, or aim at a thing, which he 
at the same time most perfectly knows will not be 
accomplished, as that he should use endeavours for that 
which is beside his decree. 



By the things which have been proved are obviated 
some of the main objections against the doctrine of the 
infallible and necessary persevei'ance of saints, and some 
of the main foundations of this doctrine are established. 
The main prejudices of Arminians against this doctrine 
seem to be these — they suppose such a necessary, in- 
fallible perseverance to be repugnant to the freedom of 
the will; that it must be owing to man's own self- 
determining power tliat he first becomes virtuous and 
holy ; and so, in like manner, it must be left a thing con- 
tingent, to be detennined by the same freedom of will, 
whether he will persevere in virtue and holiness ; and 
that otherwise his continuing steadfast in faith and 
obedience would not be his virtue, or at all praiseworthy 
and rewardable ; nor could his perseverance be properly 
the matter of divine commands, counsels, and promises ; 
nor his apostacybe properly threatened, and men warned 
against it. Whereas we find all these things in Scripture ; 
there we find steadfastness and perseverance in true 
Christianity represented as the virtue of the saints, 
spoken of as praiseworthy in them, and glorious rewards 
promised to it; and also find that God makes it the 
subject of his commands, counsels, and promises ; and 
the contrary, of threatenings and warnings. But the 
foundation of these objections has been removed, in its 
being shown that moral necessity and infallible certainty 
of events is not inconsistent with these things, and that, 
as to freedom of will lying in tJi^ "'^o^et q1 H5s^^ ^^^^\ft 
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determiiw itself, there neither is an j such thing, nor any 
need of it, in order to Tirtne, reward, commands, comi- 
aelfl, Slc. 

And as the doctrines of effieacuraa graoe and absolute 
election do certainly follow from things wfaieh have beek 
prored in the preceding discourse, so some of the main 
foundations of the doctrine of persereranee are thereby 
established. If the begiiming of true fisuth and holiness, 
and a man's becoming a true saint at first, does not de- 
pend on the self-determining power of the will, bnt on 
the determining efficacious grace of God, it maj "well be 
argued that it is so also with respect to men's being 
continued saints, or perserering in fidth and holiness. 
The conTcrsion of a sinner being not owing to a num's 
self-determination, but to God's determination, and 
eternal election, which is absolute, and depending on the 
sovereign will of God, and not on the fr^ will of man, 
as is evident from what has been said — and it being yeiy 
evident from the Scriptures that the eternal election 
which there is of saints to faith and holiness, is also an 
election of them to eternal salvation — ^henee their ap- 
pointment to salvation must also be absolute, and not 
depending on their contingent, self-determining will. 
From all which it follows that it is absolutely fixed in 
God's decree that all true saints shall persevere to actual 
eternal salvation. 

But I must leave all these things to the consideration 
of the fair and impartial reader, and when he has ma- 
turely weighed them, I would propose it to his considerar 
tion, whether many of the first Beformers, and others 
that succeeded them, whom God in their day made the 
chief pillars of his church, and greatest instruments of 
their deliverance from error and darkness, and of the 
support of the cause of piety among them, have not been 
injured in the contempt with which they have been 
treated by many late writers, for their teaching and 
maintaining such doctrines as are commonly called 
Oalvinistic. Indeed, some of these new writers, at the 
same time that they have represented the doctrines of 
these ancient and eminent divines as in the highest 
degree ridiculous, and contrary to common sense, in an 
ostentation of a very generous charity, have allowed that 
they were honest well-meaning men ; yea, it may be, 
some of them, as though it were in g^&t condescension 
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and compassion to them, have allowed that they did 
pretty well for the day which they lived in, and con- 
sidering the great disadvantages they laboured under; 
when, at the same time, their manner of speaking has 
naturally and plainly suggested to the minds of their 
readers that they were persons who, through the lowness 
of their genius, and greatness of the bigotoy with which 
their minds were shackled and thoughts confined, living 
in the gloomy caves of superstition, fondly embraced, 
and demurely and zealously taught, the most absurd, 
silly, and monstrous opinions, worthy of the greatest 
contempt of gentlemen possessed of that noble and 

generous freedom of thought which happily prevails in 
[lis age of light and inquirv. When, indeed, such is the 
case tnat we might, if so disposed, speak as big words 
as they, and on far better grounds. And really all the 
Arminians on earth might be challenged, without arro- 
gance or vanity, to make these principles of theirs 
wherein they mainly differ from tneu* fathers, whom 
they so much despise, consistent with common sense ; 
yea, and perhaps to produce any doctrine ever embraced 
Dy the blindest bigot of the church of Rome, or the most 
ignorant Mussulman, or extravagant enthusiast, that 
might be reduced to more and more demonstrable incon- 
sistencies, and repugnancies to common sense, and to 
themselves ; though their inconsistencies, indeed, may 
not lie so deep, or be so artfully veiled by a deceitful 
ambiguity of words, and an indeterminate signification 
of phrases. I will not deny that these gentlemen, many 
of them, are men of great abilities, and have been helped 
to higher attainments in philosophy than those ancient 
divines, and have done great service to the Church of 
God in some respects. But I humbly concave that 
their difiering from their fathers with such magisterial 
assurance, in these points in divinity, must be owing 
to some other cause than superior wisdom. 

It may also be woiihy of consideration whether the 
gi'eat alteration which has been made in the state of 
things in our nation, and some other pai*ts of the Pro- 
testant world, in this and the past age, by the exploding 
HO generally Calvinistic doctrines, that is so often spoken 
of as wortliy to be greatly rejoiced in by the friends of 
trutli, learning, and virtue, as an instance of the great 
increase of light in the Christian Church — I say, it may 
be worthy to be considered whether tlna \i^, YEA&^^^ 
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happy change, owing to any such cause as an increase of 
true knowledge and understanding in things of religion, 
or whether there is not reason to fear, that it may be 
owing to some worse cause. 

And I desire it may be considered whether tbe bold- 
ness of some writers may not be worthy to be reflected 
on, who have not scrupled to say that if these and those 
things are true — ^which yet appear to be the demonstra- 
ble dictates of reason, as well as the certain dictates of 
the mouth of the most high — then God is iii\jast and 
cruel, aod guilty of manifest deceit and double-dealing, 
and the like. Yea, some have gone to far as confidently 
to assert that if any book, which pretends to be Scripture, 
teaches such doctrine, that alone is sufficient warrant for 
mankind to reject it, as what cannot be the word of God. 
Some who have not gone so far, have said, that if the 
Scripture seems to teach any such doctrines, so contrary 
to reason, we are obliged to find out some other interpre- 
tation of those texts, where such doctrines seem to be 
exhibited. Others express themselves yet more 
modestly ; they express a tenderness and religious fear 
lest they should receive and teach anything that should 
seem to reflect on God's moral character, or be a dispa- 
ragement to his methods of administration in his moral 
government ; and, therefore, express themselves as not 
daring to embrace some doctrines, though they seem to 
be delivered in Scripture, according to the more obvious 
and natural construction of the words. But, indeed, it 
would show a truer modesty and humility if they would 
more entirely rely on God's wisdom and discerning, who 
knows infinitely better than we what is agreeable to his 
own perfections, and never intended to leave these 
matters to the decision of the wisdom and discerning of 
men ; but by his own unerring instruction, to determine 
for us what the truth is, knowing how little our judgment 
is to be depended on, and how extremely prone vain and 
blind men are to err in such matters. 

The truth of the case is, that if the Scripture plainly 
taught the opposite doctrines to those that are so much 
stumbled at — namely, the Arminian doctrine of free 
will, and others depending thereon — it would be the 
gi'eatest of all difficulties that attend the Scriptures, in- 
comparably greater than its containing any, even the 
most mysterious, of those doctrines of the first Reformers, 
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which our late free-thinkers have so superciliously ex- 
ploded. Indeed, it is a glorious argument of the divinity 
of the Holy Scriptures that they teach such doctrines, 
which in one age and another, through the blindness of 
men's minds, and strong prejudices of their hearts, are 
rejecjted, as most absurd and unreasonable, by the wise 
and great men of the world ; which yet, when they are 
most carefully and strictly examined, appear to be 
exactly agi-eeaole to the most demonstrable, certain, and 
natural dictates of reason. By such things it appears 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and God 
does as is said in 1, Cor. i., 19, 20, " For it is wiitten, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is 
the wise ! where is the scribe ! where is the disputer of 
this world ! hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world ? " And as it used to be in time past, so it is 
probable it will be in time to come, as it is there written, 
m verses 27, 28, and 29, " But God hath chosen tJie 
foolish things of the world to confoimd the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things that are mighty, and base things of the 
world, and things which arc despised, hath God chosen; 
yea, and things which arc not, to bring to nought things 
that are ; that no iiesh should glory in his presence." 
Amen. 
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The capital P. signifies the Part ; Sect, the Section ; 
Cond. the Conclusion ; and the small p. the page ; 
where the things here specified are to he found. 

A. 

Abstracted or abstruse reasoning, whether justly ob- 
jected against Oalvinists, P. iy., Sect, xiii., p. 266. 

Action, inconsistence of the Arminian notion of it, P. 
IV., Sect, ii., p. 205 ; and whence this arose, ibid. 
p. 211 ; what it is in the common notion of it, ibid 
p. 208 ; and how distinguished from passion, ibid. p. 
210. 

Activity of the nature of the soul, whether through 
this, volition can arise without a cause, P. ii., Sect. 
iv.,p. 50. 

Apparent good the greatest, in what sense it determines 
the w5l, P. I., Sect, ii., p. 7. 

Arminians obliged to talk inconsistently, P. ii., Sect, v., 
p. 56; ibid. Sect, vii., p. 73, Sect, ix., p. 81 ; where 
the main strength of their pretended demonstrations 
lies, P. rv.. Sect, iv., p. 226 ; their objection from 
God's moral character considered and retorted, 
ibid. Sect, ii., p. 281. 

Arminian doctrine, its tendency to supersede all use of 
means, and make endeavours vain, P. iv.. Sect, v., 
p. 230 ; and in effect to exclude all virtue and vice 
out of the world, P. iii., Sect, iv., p. 168, 173 ; ibid. 
Sect, vi., p. 190, and Sect, vii., p. 196; P. rv., Secti., 
p. 204 ; ibid. Sect, xii., p. 284. 
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Atheism, the supposed tendency of Calvinistic princi 
pies to it, P. IV., Sect, xii., p. 283 ; how Arminian 
principles tend to it, ibid. p. 284. 

Attending to motives, of liberty's being supposed to 
consist in an ability for it, P. u., Sect, ix., p. 84. 

Atonement. See Christ. 

Author of sin, whether it would follow from the doctrine 
here maintained that God is so, P. iv.. Sect, ix., 
p. 260. 



Blameworthiness, wherein it consists, according to 
common sense, P. iv., Sect, iv., p. 219. 



Calvinism, consistent with common sense, P. iv., Sect, 
iii., p. 213. 

Cause, how the word is used in this discourse, P. ii., 
Sect, iii., p. 44 ; no event without one, P. ii., Sect, 
iii., p. 45 ; and eftect, a necessaiy connection between 
them, P. II., Sect, viii., p. 77; this respects moral as 
well as natural causes, P. ii., Sect, iii., p. 44. 

Christ, his obedience necessary, yet virtuous and praise- 
worthy, P. III., Sect, ii., p. 144; his atonement 
excluded in consequence of Arminian principles, 
P. III., Sect, iii., p. 163. 

Chubb, (Mr.) the inconsistence of his scheme of liberty, 
&c., P. II., Sect. X., p. 89, 101. 

Commands, consistent with moral necessity and ina- 
bility, P. III., Sect, iv., p. 165; P. iv.. Sect, xi., p. 279 ; 
inconsistent with Arminian principles, P. iii.. Sect, 
iv., p. 167. 

Common sense, why the principles maintained in this 
discourse appear to some contrary to it, P. rv.. 
Sect, iii., p. 213 ; necessary virtue and vice agreeable 
to it, P. IV., Sect, iv., p. 219 ; Arminian tenets oppo- 
site to it, P. III., Sect, vi., p. 184; ibid, Sect, vii., 
p. 194. 

Contingence, P. i.. Sect, iii., p. 22 ; the inconsistence of 
the notion, P. ii.. Sect, iii., p. 48; whether neces- 
sary in order to liberty, P. ii.. Sect, viii., p. 76; 
implied in Arminian liberty, and yet inconsi&t^t!^^ 

V 
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with it, P. II., Sect. xiiL, p. IST ; Epicuros the great- 
est maintainer of it, P. iv.. Sect. vi.. p. 236, ibid. 
Sect. i.. p. 28.1. 

Corruption of man's nature, ConcL p. 295. 

Creation of the world, at sneh a particnlar time and 
place. P. IV., Sect- viii., p. 248. 



Decree absolute, not inferring necessitv. anv more than 
certain foreknowledge does, P. n.. Sect, xii., p. 127 : 
how it follows finom things proved in this discourse. 
Concl. p. 297. 

Determination. See will. 

Dictates. See understanding. 



Effect. See cause. 

Efficacious grace, Concl. p. 296. 

Election personal. See decree. 

Endeavours, what it is for them to be in vain, P. rr.. 
Sect, v., p. 227 ; rendered vain by Arminian prin- 
ciples, ibid. p. 230 ; but not so by Calvinism, ibid. 
p. 282. See sincerity. 

Entrance of sin into the world, P. iv., Sect, x., p. 276. 

Equilibrium. See indifference. 

Exhortation. See invitation. 



Fallen man. See inability. 

Fate stoical, P. iv., Section vi., p. 236. 

Fatality, the principles of Arminians inferring that 
which is most shocking, P. iv.. Sect viii., p. 258. 

Foreknowledge of God of volitions of moral agents 
proved, P. ii., Sect, xi., p. 102; inconsistent with 
contingence, P..ii., Sect, xii., p. 122; proves neces- 
sity as much as a decree, ibid. p. 127 ; the seeming 
difficulty of reconciling it with the sincerity of his 
precepts, counsels, &c., not peculiar to tiie Cal- 
vinistic scheme, P. iv., Sect, xi., p. 279. 
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God, his being how known, P. ii., Sect, iii., p. 46; P. iv.. 
Sect, xii., p. 283 ; his moral excellencies necessaiy, 
yet virtuous and praiseworthy, P. iii., Sect, i., p. 
140 ; P. IV., Sect, iv., p. 227 ; the necessity of his 
volitions, P. iv., Sect, vii., p. 238 ; whemer the 
principles maintained in this discourse are incon- 
sistent with his moral character, P. iv., Sect. xi. p. 
278; how Arminianism destroys the evidence of 
his moral perfections, ibid. p. 281. 

Grace of the Spirit, excluded by Arminian principles, 
P. III., Sect, iii., p. 165. 

Grace, its freeness consistent witli the moral necessity 
of God's will, P. IV., Sect, viii., p. 267. 



Habits, virtuous and vicious, inconsistent with Arminian 
principles, P. iii., Sect, vi., p. 187. 

Heathen, of their salvation, P. iii.. Sect, v., p. 184. 

Hobbes, his doctrine of necessity, P. iv.. Sect, vi., p. 
237. 



Impossibility, the same as negative necessity, P. i.. Sect, 
iii., p. 20. 

Inability, how the word is used in common speech, and 
how by Metaphysicians and Arminians, P. i.. Sect, 
iii., p. 15, 20; P. iv.. Sect, iii., p. 214; natural and 
moral, P. i.. Sect. iv.,p. 22 ; moral, the several kinds 
of it, P. I., Sect, iv., p. 26; P. iii., Sect, iv., p. 171; 
of fallen man to perform perfect obedience, P. iii., 
Sect, iii., p. 163 ; what does and what does not 
excuse men, P. in., Sect, iii., p. 160 ; ibid. Sect, iv., 
p. 174; P. IV., Sect, iii., p. 213. 

Inclinations. See habits. 

Indifference, whether liberty consists in it, P. ii.. Sect, 
vii., p. 66 ; not necessary to virtue, but inconsistent 
with it, P. III., Sect, vi., p. 187. 

Indifferent things, those which appear so, never the 
objects of volition, P. i.. Sect, ii., p. 7 ; P. ii., Sect, 
vi., p. 59. Whether the will can determine itself in 
choosing among such things, P. ii., Sect. vi.^^.^Q^- 
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Invitations, consistent with moral necessity and inability, 
p. III., Sect iv., p. 175 ; P. iv., Sect, xi., p. ^76 : but 
not consistent with Arminian principles, P. n.. Sect, 
ix., p. 84; P. III., Sect vii., p. 195; P. iv.. Sect, xi., 
p. 281. 



Laws, the end whereof is to bind to one side, rendered 
useless by Arminian principles, P. in.. Sect, iv., p 
168. 

Liberty, the nature of it, P. i., Sect, v., p. 29; the 
Arminian notion of it, Und. p. 30 ; this inconsis- 
tent with other Arminian notions, P. ii., Sect, ix., p. 

80, &c. 

Licentiousness, whether the Calvinistic doctrine tends 
to it, P. IV., Sect, xii., p. 386. See endeavours. 



Machines, whether Calvinism makes men such, P. iv.. 
Sect, v., p. 233. 

Means. See endeavours. 

Metaphysical reasoning. See abstracted. To be justly 
objected against the Arminian scheme, P. iv.. Sect, 
xiii., p. 291. 

Moral agency, its nature, P. i.. Sect, v., p. 31. 

Motives, what they are, P. i., Sect, ii., p. 6 ; the 
strongest determining of the Will, ibid. p. 6 ; P. ii., 
Sect. X., p. 124; Arminian principles inconsistent 
with their influence and use in moral actions, P. iii., 
Sect, vii., p. 192 ; P. iv., Sect, xi., p. 282. 



Natural notions. See common sense. 

Necessity, how the term is used in common speech, and 
how by philosophers, P. i.. Sect, iii., p. 14; P. iv.. 
Sect, iii., p. 213; philosophical, of various kinds. 
ibid. p. 217 ; natural and moral, P. i.. Sect, iv., p. 22 ; 
P. IV., Sect, iv., p. 225; no liberty without moral 
necessity, P. ii., Sect, viii., p. 76; necessity and 
contingence, both inconsistent with Arminian liberty, 
P. II., Sect, xiii., p. 136; necessity of God's volition, 
P. III., Sect, i., p. 140; P. iv., Sect, vii., p. 288 ; this 
consistent with the freeness of his grace, ibid. Sect. 
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viii., p. 257; necessity of Christ's obedience, &c., P. 
III., Sectii., p. 144; of the sin of such as are given up 
to sin, P. in., Sect, iii., p. 158; of fallen man in 
general, P. iii., Sect, iii., p. 168; what necessity 
wholly excuses men, P. ni.. Sect, iv., p. 174; P. iv.. 
Sect, iii., p. 289, and Sect, iv , p. 222. 

Obedience. See Christ, commands, necessity. 



Particles perfectly alike, of the Creator s placing such 
differently, P iv., Sect, viii., p. 250. 

Perseverance of saints. Conclusion, p. 290. 

Promises, whether any are made to the endeavours of 
unregenerat« sinners, P. iii.. Sect, v., p. 188. 

Pro\'idence, universsu and decisive, conclusion, p. 294. 

Redemption particular. Conclusion, p. 298. 

Reformers the first, how treated by many late writers, 
Conclusion, p. 800. 

Saints in heaven, their liberty, P. rv., Sect, iv., p. 227. 

Scripture of the Arminians, arguments from thence, P. 
IV., Sect. xi. p. 282. 

Self-determining power of the will, its inconsistence, P. 
II., Sect, i., p. 84; evasions of the argumcntn against 
it coHHidered, P. ii.. Sect, ii., p. 88; shown to be 
impertinent, ibid. Sect, v., p. 54. 

Sin. See auUior, entrance. 

Sincerity of desires and endeavours, what iis no just ex- 
cuse, P. III., Sect, v., p. 176; tlie different sorts 
of tiincerity, ibid. p. 181. 

Sloth not encouraged by Calvinism, P. iv., Sect, v., p. 
282. 

Stoic philosophers great theists, P. iv., Sect, xii., p. 2H8. 
See fate. 

SuHponding volition of tlie liberty of the will sup]>0Hed 
to consist in an ability for it, P. ii.. Sect, vii., p. 78; 
P. III., Sect, iv., p. 170; ibid. Sect, vii,, \). UV,i. 
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Tendency of the principles here maintained to atheism 
and licentiousness, the objection considered and 
retorted, P. iv., Sect xiL, p. 283. 



Virtue and vice, the being of neither of them consistent 
with Arminian principles. See Arminian doctrine. 
Their essence not lying in their cause, but their 
nature, P. iv., Sect i., p. 199. 

Understanding, how it determines the will, P.i., Sect li., 
p. 13; P. II., Sect ix., p. 80; dictates of the under- 
standing and will as supposed by some the same, P. 
II., Sect ix., p. 84. 

Uneasiness, as supposed to detemine the will, P. i.. 

Sect ii., p. 8. w 

Volition not without a cause, P. ii., Sect iii., p. 49 ; P. ii.. 

Sect iv., p. 53. 



Will, its nature, P. i., Sect, i., p. 1. &c. ; its determina- 
tion, P. I., Sect ii., p 5, &c. ; the very being of such 
a faculty inconsistent with Arminian principles, P. 
III., Sect vii., p. 197; of God, secret and revealed, 
P. IV., Sect, ix., p. 270; Arminians themselves 
obliged to allow such a distinction, ibid. p. 272. 

Willingness to duty, what is no excuse for the neglect 
of it. See sincerity. 



THE END. 
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